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THE THREE CLERKS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

MRS. woodward's REQUEST. 

We will now go back for a while to Hampton. The 
author, for one, does so with pleasure. Though 
those who dwell there be not angels, yet it is 
better to live with the Woodwards and Harry- 
Norman, with Uncle Bat, or even with the un- 
fortunate Charley, than with such as Alaric and 
XJndy Scott. The man who is ever looking after 
money is fitting company only for the devils, of 
whom, indeed, he is already one. 

But Charley cannot any longer be called one 
of the cottage circle. It was now the end of 
October, and since the day of his arrest he had 
not yet been there. He had not been asked ; nor 
would he go uninvited, as after what had passed 
at Hampton Court Bridge he surely might have 
done. 

And consequently they were all unhappy. No 
one was more so than Charley. When the pros- 
pect of the happy evening with Norah had been 
so violently interrupted by his arrest, he had, 
among his other messages, sent word to the Cat 
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2 THE THREE CLERKS. 

and Whistle, excusing his absence by a state- 
ment of the true cause. From that day to this 
of which we are now speaking he had seen neither 
Mrs. Davis nor her i^h protegee. Such advance 
he made in his path of improvement, if no 
farther. In this, probably, he will receive but 
little credit ; for in staying away he followed the 
dictates of his inclination. But it was something 
done, that his inclination should have changed. 

Norman, as we have said, paid Mr. Outerman's 
debt, and thus largely ineareasedthat due to him- 
self. When Charley, overwhelmed with the 
weight of obligation, again declared his inten- 
tion of leaving Mrs. Bichards' house so that he 
might no longer be a burden to his friend, Nor- 
man, with all the love, and all the authority of 
a brother, forbade him to do so, and forbade 
Mrs. Bichards to permit his things to leave the 
house. So Charley remained on, at some times re- 
pentant and steady, working hard for the "Daily 
Delight," and at other times breaking out in sad 
disorder, spending his nights with ScatteraU at 
the dancing saloon of Seville, and returning with 
daylight to his lodgings, not always in a state 
of perfect solwiety. 

Nor were they better contented at the Cottage. 
Mrs. Woodward was harassed by different feel- 
ings and diffexent fears, which togeth^ made her 
very unhappy. Her Katie was still ill ; not ill 
indeed so ibat she was forced to ke^ her bed, 
and receive daily visits from penurious doctors> 
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but, nevertheless, so ill as to make a mother very 
anxious. 

She had never been quite strong, quite herself, 
from the night of Mrs. Val's dance. The doctor 
who had attended her declared that her ducking 
in the river had given her cold, and this, not 
having been duly checked, still hung about her. 
Then she had been, taken to a physician in Lon- 
don, who poked her on the back and tapped her 
on the breast, listened to her lungs through a 
wooden pipe — such was the account which Katie 
gave herself when she returned home — ^and pre- 
scribed rum and milk and cod's Uver oil, declaring, 
with an authoritative nod, that there was no 
organic disease,— as yet. 

"And what shall we do with her, doctor?" 
asked Mrs. Woodward. 

" Go on with the rum and milk and cod's liver 
oil, you can't do better." 

" And the cough, doctor ? " 

" Why, if that doesn't go before the cold wea- 
ther begins, you may as well take her to Torquay 
for the winter." 

Oh ! consumption, thou scourge of England's 
beauty! how many mothers, gasping with ill- 
suppressed fears, have listened to such words as 
these — ^have listened and then hoped; listened 
again and hoped again, with fainter hopes ; have 
listened again, and hoped no more ! 

But there was much on Mrs. Woodward's 
mind which she could not bring herself to tell to 
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any doctor, but which still lefk in her breast an 
impression that she was perhaps keeping back the 
true cause of Katie's iUness. Charley had not 
been at Hampton since his arrest, and it was ma- 
nifest to aU that Katie was therefore wretched. 

" But why do you not ask him, mama ? " she 
had urged when her mother suggested that he 
stayed away because he did not like to show him- 
self after what had occurred. "What wiU he 
think of us ? he that saved my life, mama ! Oh^ 
mama ! you promised to forgive him. Do ask 
him. You know he will come if you ask him." 

Mrs. Woodward could not explain to her, could 
not explain to any one why she did not invite 
him. Norman guessed it aU, and Mrs. Wood- 
ward saw that he had done so ; but still she could 
not talk to him of Klatie's feelings, could not teU 
him that she feared her child was heart-laden 
with so sad a love. So Mrs. Woodward had no 
confidant in her sorrow, no counsel which she 
could seek to aid her own wavering judgment. 
It was prudent, she thought, that Katie and 
Charley should be kept apart — prudent ! was it 
not even imperative on her to save her child jfrom 
such a fate ? But then, when she saw the rosy 
cheek grow pale by degrees, as she watched the 
plump little arms grow gradually thin and wan, 
as those high spirits fell and that voice which had 
ever been so frequent in the house and so clear, 
when the sound of it became low and rare, then 
her heart would misgive her, and she would all 
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but resolve to take the only step which she knew 
would bring a bright gleam on her child's face, 
and give a happy tone to her darling's voice. 

During the eariier portion of these days Katie 
had with eager constancy reiterated her request 
that Charley should be asked to Hampton ; but 
of a sudden her prayers ceased. She spoke no 
more of Charley, asked no longer after his com- 
ing, ceased even to inquire frequently of his 
welfare. But yet, when his name was mentioned, 
she would open wide her bright eyes, would 
listen with aU her ears, and show only too 
plamly to one who watched her as a mother only 
can watch, what were the thoughts which filled 
her heart. 

" Linda,'' she had said one night, as they sat 
in their room, preparing themselves for bed, 
" Linda, why does not mama invite Charley to 
come down to Hampton?" 

" Oh ! I don't know," said Linda ; who, how- 
ever, if she did not know, was not far wrong in 
the guess she made. "I suppose she thinks 
he'd be ashamed to show himself after having 
been in prison." 

" Ashamed ! Why should he be ashamed after 
so long ? Didn't you hear Harry say that the 
same thing often happens to young men ? Is he 
never to come here again ? Dear Linda, I know 
you know ; do teU me." 

" Well, I'm sure I do not know, if that's not 
the reason." 
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" Oh ! Linda, dear Linda, yes you do," said 
Katie, throwing herself on her knees, resting her 
arms on her sister s lap and looking up wist- 
fully into her sister s face. Her long hair was 
streaming down her back ; her white, naked feet 
peeped out fix)m beneath her bedroom dress, and 
lai^e tears glistened ui her eyes. Who could 
have resisted the prayers of such a suppliant? 
Certainly not Linda, the soft-hearted Linda. 

" Do teU me/' continued Katie, " do tell me — 
I am sure you know ; and, Linda, if it is wrong 
to ask mama about it, m never, never ask her 
again. I know mama is unhappy about it. If 
my asking is wrong, I'll not make her unhappy 
any more, in that way." 

Linda, for a while, did not know what to an- 
swer. Her hesitating manner immediately re- 
vealed to Katie that there was a secret, and that 
her sister could tell it if she would. 

"Oh! Linda, do teU me, do teH me, dear 
Linda ; you ought to teU me for mama's sake." 

At last, with much hesitation, Linda told her 
the whole tale. "Perhaps mama thinks that 
you are too fond of Charley." 

An instant light flushed across Katie's heart — 
across her heart, and brain, and senses. Not 
another word was necessary to explain to her 
the whole mystery, to teU the whole tale, to re- 
veal to her the secret of her own love, of her 
mother's feaxs, and of his assumed imwillingness. 
She got up slowly from her knees, kissed her 
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sister's dieek and neck, smiled afc her so sweetly, 
so sadly, and then sitting on h&t old seat, began 
playing wirfch her long hair, and gazing at va^ 
cancy. 

" It is only what I gness, you know, Katie— 
you would make me tell you, but I am sure there 
is nothing in it/' 

" Dear Linda," said she, " you are so good ; I 
am so much obKged to you." 

After that Katie spoke no farther of Charley. 
Bat it was evident to them all, that though she 
said nothing, she had not ceased to think of 
him. Nor did her cheek become again rosy, nwr 
her arms round, nor her voice haj^y. She got 
weaker than ever, and poor Mrs. Woodward waa 
overcome with sc«rrow. 

Nor was thk the only cause of grief at 
Surbiton Cottage. During the last few weeks a 
Htter estrangement had taken place between the 
Woodwards and the Tudors, Alaric Tudor that 
is and Grertrude. Two years had now passed 
since Norman had chosen to quarrel with Alaric, 
and during aU that period the two had never 
spoken amicably together, though they had met 
on business very frequently ; on all such occa- 
sions Alaric had been imperturbed and indiiferenty 
whereas Norman had been gloomy, and had car- 
ried a hostile brow and angry eye. At their 
period of life, two years getneraUy does much ta 
quiet feelings of iU-wiU and pacify animosity; 
but Norman's feelings had by no means been 
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quieted, nor his animosity pacified. He had loved 
Alaric with a close and manly love; now he 
hated him with a close and, I fear I may say, 
a manly hatred. Alaric had, as he thought, 
answered his love by treachery ; and there was 
that in Norman's heart which would not allow 
him to forgive one who had been a traitor to 
him. He had that kind of selfishness so common 
to us, but of which we are so unconscious, which 
wiU not aUow us to pardon a sin against our own 
amour propre, Alaric might have been forgiven, 
though he had taken his friend's money, dis- 
tanced him in his office, though he had committed 
against him aU. offences which one friend can 
commit against another, aU but this. Norman 
had been proud of his love, and yet ashamed of 
it. Proud of loving such a girl as Grertrude, and 
ashamed of being known to be in love at all. 
He had confided his love to Alaric, and Alaric 
had robbed him of his love, and wounded both 
his pride and his shame. 

Among Alaric's heavy offences this was by no 
means, we think, the heaviest. There may, in- 
deed, be those who think he committed no offence 
at all, seeing that Gertrude would never have 
married Norman. But this was an excuse which, 
in Norman s view, had no bearing on the of- 
fence. He had entrusted the secret of his love 
to his friend, and from that moment it became 
that friend's duty to assist his wishes, abet his 
plans, and further his love by every means in his 
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power. Such was Norman's theory^of friendship ; 
a theory which he never expressed indeed, for 
he was not given to much expression of his feel- 
ings, but on which he would have himself acted. 
Alaric, when summoned to assist his friend to 
secure a rich treasure, had filched it himself. 

Norman lacked the charity which should have 
been capable of forgiving even thig. He could 
not forgive it at the time, nor was he a whit the 
more able to do so when two years had gone by. 
The man had become distasteful and abhorrent 
to him. He now looked at all Alaric's doings 
through a different glass than that which he had 
used when Alaric had been dear to him. He 
saw, or thought that he saw, that his successful 
rival was false, ambitious, treacherous, and dis- 
honest ; he made no excuses for him, gave him 
no credit for his industry, accorded no admira- 
tion to his talent. He never spoke ill of Alaric 
Tudor to others, but he fed his own heart with 
speaking and thinking iU of him to himself. 

Of Gertrude he thought very differently. He 
had taught himself to disconnect her from the 
treachery of her husband — or rather her me- 
mory ; for, from the day on which he had learnt 
that she was engaged to Alaric, he had never 
seen her. He still loved the remembrance of 
her. In his solitary walks with Mrs. Woodward 
he would still speak of her as he might of one 
in some distant cHme, for whose welfare he was 
deeply interested. He had seen and caressed 
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her baby at Hampton. She was still dear to 
hiin. Had Alaric been called to his long ac« 
oonnt^ it would hare be^i his dearest wis^ to 
have become at some future time the husband of 
his widow. 

To all these feelings on Norman's part Alaric 
was very indifferent; but their existence ope- 
rated as a drawback on his wife's comfort^ and, 
to a certain degree, on his own. Mrs. Woodward 
would not banish Norman from the cottage, even 
for her daughter's sake, and it came by degrees 
to be understood that the Tudors, man and wife, 
should not go there unless they were aware that 
Norman was absent. Norman, on the other 
hand, did absent himself when it waa understood 
that Alaric and Gertrude were coming; and 
thus the Woodwards kept up their intercourse- 
with both. 

But this was a bore. Alaric thought it most 
probable that Norman would marry one of the 
younger sisters, and he knew that &inily quar- 
rels are uncomfortable and injudicious. When 
therefore he became a Ciyil Service Commissioiiery 
and was thus removed jErom business intercourse 
with Norman, he conceived that it would be 
wise to arrange a reconciliation. He discussed 
the matter with Grertrude, and she, folly agreeing 
with him, undertook the task of making the pro* 
posal through her mother. This she did with 
all the kindness and delicacy of a woman. She 
desired her mother to teU Harry how much she 
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liad valued Ids Menddiip, how greatly she re* 
gretted the loss of it, how amdous her husband 
was to renew, if possible, their former terms of 
afiEection. Mrs. Woodward, by no means saa* 
guine, undertook the commission. She imder- 
took it, and utterly failed ; and when. Gertrude, 
in her disappointment, spoke bitterly of Nor- 
man's bitterness, both mother and sister, both 
Mrs. Woodward and Linda, took Norman's 
part. 

"I wish it could be otherwise," said Mrs. 
Woodward, " I wish it for all our sakes ; but he 
is a man not easily to be turned, and I cannot 
blame him. He has suffered very much." 

Gertrude became very red. Her mother's 
words contained a reproach against herself, tacit 
and unintended indeed, bu)b not the less keenly 
felt. 

'' I am not aware that Mr. Norman has any 
cause of just complaint," she said, " against any 
one, unless it be himself. For the sake of charity 
and old associations we have wished that aU ideas 
of injury should be foi^ven and forgotten. If he 
chooses stiE to indulge his rancour, he must do 
so. I had taken him to be a better Christian." 

More words had sprung from these. Mrs. 
Woodward, who, in truth, loved Norman the 
better for the continuance of his sorrow, would 
not give up his part; and so the mother and 
child parted, and the two sisters parted, not 
quarrelling indeed, not absolutely with angry 
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words, but in a tone of mind towards each other 
widely dijBfering from that of former years. Mrs. 
Woodward had lost none of the love of the 
parent; but Gertrude had forgotten somewhat 
of the reverence of the child. 

All this had added much to the grief created 
by Katie's iUness. 

And then of a sudden Katie became silent, as 
well as sad and ill — silent and sad, but so soft, so 
loving in her manner. Her gentle little caresses, 
the tender love ever lying in her eye, the constant 
pressure of her thin small hand, would aU but 
break her mother's heart. Katie would sit beside 
her on the sofa in the drawing-room for hours ; 
a book, taken up as an excuse, would be in her 
lap, and she would sit there gazing listlessly into 
the vacant daylight till the evening would come ; 
and then, when the room was shaded and sombre, 
when the light of the fire merely served to make 
the objects indistinct, she would lean gently and 
by degrees upon her mother's bosom, would coax 
her mother's arm round her neck, and would 
thus creep as it were into her mother's heart of 
hearts. And then slow tears would trickle down 
her cheeks, very slow, one by one, till they would 
faU as tell-tales on her mother's hand. 

" Katie, my darling Katie," the mother would 
say. 

*' I'm only tired, mama," would be her answer. 
" Don't move, mama ; pray don't move. I am so 
comfortable." 
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And then at night she would put herself to 
rest close circled in Linda's arms. She would 
twist up her little feet, and lie so quiet there, 
that Linda would remain motionless that she 
might not disturb her Katie's sleep; but soon 
warm tears wonld be running on her bosom, and 
she would know that Katie was still thinking of 
her love. 

Linda, among aU her virtues, had not that of 
reticence, and her mother had soon learnt from 
her what had been said that night in their bed- 
room about Charley. But this violation of con- 
fidence, if it was a violation, was hardly neces- 
sary to make Mrs. Woodward aware of what was 
passing in her daughter's bosom. When Katie 
ceased to ask that Charley might be sent for, 
when she ceased to plead for his pardon and to 
praise his virtues, Mrs. Woodward knew well 
the cause of her silence. It was not that others 
suspected her love, but that she had learned to 
suspect it herself. It was not that she was 
ashamed of loving Charley, but that she felt at 
once that such love would distress her mother's 
heart. 

As she sat there that night fingering her silken 
hair, she had asked herself whether in truth this 
man was master of her heart ; she had probed 
her young bosom, which now, by a sudden 
growth, became quick with a woman's impulse, 
and she had owned to herself that she did love 
him. He was dearer to her, she found, than all 
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in the world beside. Fondly as she loved her 
sister, sweet to her as were her mother's caresses^ 
their love wa»not as precious to her as his might 
be. And then she r^nembered what he was, 
what was the mamier of his life, what his charK- 
ter; how diflferent he was from Alaric or Hany 
Norman ; she remembered this, and knew that 
her love was an imhappy passion. Herself she 
would have sacrificed ; prisoner as he had been, 
debtor as he was, drunkard, penniless, and a 
spendthrift, she would not have hesitated to take 
him for her guide through life, and have done 
what a woman might to guide him in return. 
Bat she would not sacrifice her mother. She 
saw now why Chaarley was not asked, and ^lently 
acquiesced in his banishment. 

She was not yet quite seventeen. Not yet 
seventeen! the reader will say. She was stUl 
such a child, and yet arguing to herself about 
spendthrift debtors and self-sacrifice! All this 
bombast at sixteen and a-half! No, my un- 
gentle reader, not all this bombast at sixteen 
and a-half. The bombast is mine. It is my 
&ult if I cannot put into fitting language the 
thoughts which God put into her young heart. 
In her mind's soliloquy, Charley's vices were pro- 
bably all summed up in the one word, unsteady.. 
"Why is he so unsteady? Why does he like 
these wicked things?" And then as regarded 
Mrs. Woodward, she did but make a resolve thaik 
not even for h^ love would she add to the un- 
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happiness of that loving tenderest mother. There 
was no bombast in Katie, either expressed or un- 
expressed. 

Afber mnjch consideration on the matter, Mrs. 
Woodward determined that she would ask Char- 
ley down to the cottage. In the first place, she felt 
bitterly her apparent ingratitude to him. When 
last they had been togetber, the day after Katie's 
escape at the bridge, when his tale had just been 
read, she had told him, with the warmth of some- 
what more than firLendly affection, that hence- 
forth they must be more than common Mends. 
She had promised him her love, she had almost 
promised him the affection and care of a mother ; 
and now, how was she keepiag her promise ? He 
had fallen into misfortime, and she had immedi- 
ately deserted him. Over aad over again she said 
to* herself that her first duty was to her own 
child; but even with this reflection, she could 
hardly reconcile herself to her neglect of him. 

And then, moreover, she felt that it was im- 
possible that all their friend^p, aU their mutual 
regard, should die away suddenly without any 
explanation. An attempt to bring about this 
would not cure Katie's love. If this were done,, 
would not K^tie always think of Charley's wrong? 

And, lastly, it was quite clear that K!atie had 
put a check on her own heart. A meeting now 
might be the reverse of dangerous. It would be 
weU that K!atie should use herself to be with 
him now again ; well, at any rate, that she should 
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see Mm once before their proposed journey to 
Torquay ; for, alas ! the journey to Torquay was 
now insisted on by the London physician — ^in- 
sisted on, although he opined with a nod, some- 
what less authoritative than his former nod, 
that the young lady was touched by no organic 
disease. 

" And then," said Mrs. Woodward to herself, 
" his heart is good, and I will speak openly to 
him." And so Charley was again invited to the 
cottage. After some demurring between him 
and Norman, he accepted the invitation. 

Mrs. Val's dance had taken place in June, and 
it was now late in October. Four months had 
intervened, and during that period Charley had 
seen none of the Woodwards. He had over and 
over again tried to convince himself that this 
was his own fault, and that he had no right to 
accuse Mrs. Woodward of ingratitude. But he 
was hardly successful. He did feel, in spite of 
himself, that he had been dropped because of the 
disgrace attaching to his arrest; that Mrs. Wood- 
ward had put him aside as being too bad to as- 
sociate with her and her daughters; and that it 
was intended that henceforth they should be 
strangers. 

He still had Katie's purse, and he made a sort 
of resolve that as long as he kept that in his 
possession, as long as he had that near his heart, 
he would not go near Norah Geraghty. This 
resolution he had kept ; but though he did net go 
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to the Cat and Whistle, he frequented other places 
which were as discreditable, or more so. He 
paid many very fruitless visits to Mr. M*Euen, 
contrived to run up a score with the proprietor 
of the dancing saloon in Holbom; and was as 
negligent as ever in the matter of the lock en- 
tries. 

" It is no use now," he would say to himself, 
when some aspirations for higher things came 
across his heart ; " it is too late now to go back^ 
Those who once cared for me have thrown me 
over." And then he would again think of 
Waterloo Bridge, and the monument, and of 
what might be done for threepence or fourpence 
in a pistol gallery. 

And then at last came the invitation to 
Hampton. He was once more to talk to Mrs. 
Woodward, and associate with Linda — to see 
Katie once more. When he had last left the 
house he had almost been as much at home as 
any one of the family ; and now he was to return 
to it as a perfect stranger. As he travelled down, 
with Norman by the railway, he could not help 
feeling that the journey was passing over too 
quickly. He was like a prisoner going to his 
doom. As he crossed the bridge, and remem- 
bered how Katie had looked when she lay strug- 
gling in the water, how he had been ^ted and 
caressed after pulling her out, he made a bitter 
contrast between his present position and that 
which he then enjoyed. Were it not for very 
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shame, he would have fotuotd it in his heart to 
return to London. 

And then in a moment they were at the cot- 
tage door. The road had never been so short. 
Norman, who had not fathomed Charley's feel- 
ings was happy and light-hearted — more so than 
was usual with him, for he was unaffectedly glad 
to witness Charley's return to Hampton. He 
rang sharply at the door, and when it was opened, 
walked with happy confidence into the drawing- 
room. Charley was bound to follow him, and 
there he foxmd himself again in presence of Mrs. 
Woodward and her daughters. Katie would fain 
have absented herself, but Mrs. Woodward knew 
that the first meeting could take place in no 
more favourable manner. 

Mrs. Woodward bade him welcome with a 
collected voice, and assured, if not easy, maimer. 
She shook hands with him cordially, and said a 
few words as to her pleasure of seeing him again. 
Then he next took Linda's hand, and she too 
made a little speech, more awkwardly than her 
mother, saying something mal apropos about the 
very long time he had been away ; and then she 
laughed with a little titter, trying to recover 
herself. And at last he came to Katie. There 
was no getting over it. She also stretched out 
her now thin hand, and Charley, as he touched 
it, perceived how altered she was. Katie looked 
up into his face, and tried to speak, but she could 
not articulate a word. She looked into his fece, 
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and tben at Mrs. Woodward, as though implor- 
ing her mother s aid to tell her how to act or 
what to say; and then finding her power of 
utterance impeded hy rising sohs, she dropped 
back again on her seat, and hid her £Qce upon 
the arm of the sofa. 

" Our Katie is not so well as when you last 
saw her — is she Charley ?" said Mrs. Woodward. 
" She is yery weak just now; but thank God she 
has, we believe, no dangerous symptoms about 
her. You have heard, perhaps, that we are going 
to Torquay for the winter?" 

And so they went on talking. The ice was 
broken and the worst was over. They did not 
talk, it is true, as in former days ; there was no 
confidence between them now, and each of them 
felt that there was none ; but they nevertheless 
fell into a way of unembarrassed conversation, 
and were all tolerably at their ease. 

And then they went to dinner, and Charley 
was called on to discuss Admiralty matters with 
Uncle Bat ; aaid then he and Norman sat after 
dinner a little longer than usual; and then 
they had a short walk, during which Katie re- 
nudned at hoisie; but short as it was, it was 
quite long enough, for it was very dull ; and then 
there was tea; and then more constrained con- 
versation, in whidi Katie took no part whatever; 
and then Mrs. Woodward and the girls took 
their candles, and Charley went over to the inn 
on the other side of the road. Oh! how different 
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was this from the former evenings at Surbiton 
Cottage. 

Charley had made no plan for any special in- 
terview with Katie, had, indeed, not specially 
thought about it at all ; but he could not but 
feel an intense desire to say one word to her in 
private, and learn whether aU her solicitude for 
him was over. "Dear Charley, you will be 
steady; won't you?" Those had been her last 
words to him. Nothing could have been sweeter; 
although they brought before his mind the re- 
membrance of his own unworthy career, they had 
been inexpressibly sweet, as testifying the in- 
terest she felt in him. And was that all over 
now? Had it all been talked away by Mrs. 
Woodward's cautious wisdom, because he had 
lain for one night in a sponging house? 

But the next day came, and as it passed, it 
appeared to him that no opportunity of speak- 
ing one word to her was to be allowed to him. 

She did not, however, shun him. She was not 
up at breakfast, but she sat next to him at lunch, 
and answered him when he spoke to her. 

In the evening they again went out to walk, 
and then Charley found that Linda and Norman 
went one way, and that he was alone with Mrs. 
Woodward. It was manifest to him that this 
arrangement had been made on purpose, and he 
felt that he was to undergo some private con- 
versation, the nature of which he dreaded. He 
dreaded it very much; when he heard it, it made 
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Mm very wretched ; but it was not the less full 
of womanly affection and regard for him. 

" I cannot let you go from us, Charley," began 
Mrs. Woodward, " without telling you how deep 
a sorrow it has been to me to be so long without 
seeing you. I know you have thought me very 
ungrateful. 

" Ungratefiil, Mrs. Woodward. Oh, no! I 
have done nothing to make gratitude necessary." 

"Yes, Charley, you have — ^you have done much, 
too much. You have saved my child's life." 

" Oh, no, I did not," said he ; " besides, I hate 
gratitude. I don't want any one to be grateful 
to me. Grratitude is almost as offensive as pity. 
Of course I pulled Katie out of the water when 
she feU in ; and I would have done as much for 
your favourite cat." He said this with some- 
thing of bitterness in his tone ; it was not much, 
for though he felt bitterly he did not intend to 
show it ; but Mrs. Woodward's ear did not fail 
to catch it. 

" Don't be angry with us, Charley ; don't make 
us more unhappy than we already are." 

" Unhappy ! " said he, as though he thought 
that aU the unhappiness in the world was at the 
present moment reserved for his own shoulders. 

"Yes, we are not so happy now as we were 
when you were last with us. Poor Katie is very 
iU." 

"But you don't think there is any danger, 
Mrs. Woodward?" 
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There are many tones in wliich snch a question 
may be asked — and is asked from day to day, — 
all differing widely from each other, and giving 
evidence of various shades of feeling in the 
speaker. Charley involuntarily put his whole 
heart into it. Mrs. Woodward could not but 
love him for feeling for her child, though she 
would have given so much that the two might 
have been indiflferent to each other. 

" I do not know," she said. " We hope not. 
But I should not be sent with her to Torquay if 
she were not very ill. She is very iU, and it is 
absolutely essential that nothing should be al- 
lowed to excite her painfully. I teU you this, 
Charley, to excuse our apparent unkindness in 
not having you here sooner.'' 

Charley walked by her in silence. Why should 
his coming excite her more than Norman's? 
What could there be painful to her in seeing 
him? Did the fact of his having been arrested 
attach to his visit any peculiar probability of 
excitement ? 

" Do not suppose that we have not thought 
of you," continued Mrs. Woodward. " We have 
all done so daily. Nay, I have done so myself 
aU. but hourly. Ah, Charley, you will never 
know how truly I love you." 

Charley's heart was as soffc as it was inflam- 
mable. He was utterly unable to resist such 
tenderness as Mrs. Woodward showed to him. 
He had made a little resolution to be stiff and 
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stem, to ask for no favour and to receive none, 
not to palliate his own conduct, or to allow Mrs. 
Woodward to condemn it. He had felt that as 
tiie Woodwards had given him up, they had no 
longer any right to criticize him. To them, at 
least one and all, to Mrs. Woodward and her 
daughters, his conduct had been sans repracAe. 
They had no cause to upbraid him on their own 
account ; and they had now abandoned the right 
to do so (Ml his own. With such assumed stern- 
ness he began his walk; but now it had all 
melted before the warmth of one tender word 
from a woman's mouth. 

" I know I am not worth thinking about,"' 
said he. 

" Do not say so, pray do not say so. Do not 
think that we say so to ourselves. I grieve for 
your fiiults, Charley : I know they are grievous 
and wicked ; but I know how much there is of 
good in you. I know how clever you are, how 
excellent your heart is, how sweet your disposi- 
tion. I trust, I trust in Ghod, you may reform, 
and be the pride of your £riends. I trust that 
I yet may be proud of knowing you " 

" No one will ever be proud of me," said 
Charley. 

" We shall all be proud of you, if you will 
resolve to turn away from chUdish things now 
that you are no longer a child — ^your faults are 
faults which as yet may be so easily relinquished. 
But, oh, Charley " and then Mrs. Woodward 
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paused and looked wistfully into his face. She 
had now come to the point at which she had to 
make her prayer to him. She had resolved to 
tell him the cause of her fears, and to trust to 
his honour to free her jfrom them. Now was the 
moment for her to speak out ; but now that the 
moment was come, the words were wanting. 

She looked wistfully into his face, but he did 
not even guess what was her meaning. He knew 
the secret of his own love ; but he did not know 
that Katie also had her secret. He had never 
dreamt that his faults, among aU their ill effects, 
had paled her cheek, made wan her arm, silenced 
her voice, and dimmed her eye. When he had 
heard Katie cough, he had ia nowise connected 
the hated sound with his own arrest. He had 
thought only of his own love. 

" Oh ! Charley — I know I can trust you," said 
Mrs. Woodward. " I know you are gentle and 
good — ^you will be gentle and good to us, will 
you not? you will not make us all wretched ?" 

Charley declared that he would not willingly 
do anything to cause pain to any of them. 

" No — ^I am sure you will not. And therefore, 
Oharley, you must not see Katie any more." 

At this time they had turned off the road 
into a shady lane, in which the leaves of autumn 
were now beginning to fall. A path led over a 
stile away from the lane into the fields, and Mrs. 
Woodward had turned towards it, as though 
intending to continue their walk in that direction. 
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But when she had reached the stile, she had sat 
down upon the steps of it, and Charley had been 
listening to her, standing by, leaning on the top 
rail. 

"And therefore, Charley, you must not see 
E^atie any more." So much she said, and then 
she looked into his face with imploring eyes. 

It was impossible that he should answer her 
at once. He had to realize so much that had 
hitherto not been expressed between them, be- 
fore he could fully understand what she meant ; 
and then he was called on to give up so much, 
that he now learnt for the first time was within 
his reach ! Before he could answer her, he had 
to assure himself that Katie loved him; he had 
to understand that her love for one so abandoned 
was regarded as fatal ; and he had to reply to a 
mother's prayer that he would remove himself 
from the reach of a passion which to him was 
worth all the world beside. 

He turned his face away from her, but still 
stood leaning on the stile, with his arms folded 
on it. She watched him for a while in sUence, 
and at last she saw big tears drop from his face 
on to the dust of the path on the further side. 
There they came roUing down, large globules of 
sorrow. Nothing is so painful to a woman as a 
man in tears, and Mrs. Woodward's heart was 
wrung to its very core. Why was he not like 
Alaxic or Norman, so that she might make him 
welcome to her daughter s heart ! 

VOL. III. c 
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She leant towards him and put her hand 
caressingly on his arm. " It shall be so, shall it 
not, Charley?" 

" Oh, of course, if you say so." 

" I have your word then — ^if I have your word 
that will be a perfect bond. I have your word, 
have I not, Charley?" 

".What ! — ^never see her in my life," said he, 
turning almost fiercely on Mrs. Woodward. 

" That, you know, is more than you can pro- 
mise," said she, very gently. " It is not to the 
letter of the promise that I would bind you, but 
to its spirit. You understand well what I mean; 
you know what I wish, and why I wish it. Say 
that you wiU obey my wish, and I wiU leave the 
mode of doing it to your own honour. Have I 
your promise ? " 

He shook her hand off his arm almost rough- 
ly, though unintentionally, and turning sharply 
round leant with his back against the stile. The 
traces of tears were stiU on his cheeks, but he 
was no longer crying ; there was, however, a look 
on his face of heart-rending sorrow which Mrs. 
Woodward could hardly endure. 

" I do understand you," said he, " and, since 
you demand it, I will promise ;" and then they 
walked home side by side without interchanging 
a single word. 

When they reached the house, Mrs. Woodward 
went to her room, and Charley found himself alone 
with Katie. 
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" I hope you find yourself better this evening," 
said he. 

" Oh, I am quite well," she answered, with her 
sweetest, kindest voice ; " I am quite well, only 
sometimes I am a little weak." 

He walked up to the window as though to 
pass on to the lawn ; but the season was too &r 
advanced for that, and the window was locked. 
He retraced his steps, therefore, and passing out 
of the drawing-room into the hall, stood at the 
open front door till he heard Mrs. Woodward 
come down. Then he followed her into the 
room. 

" Good bye," he said to her, when she prepared 
to go for the night ; " I shall start by the early 
train to-morrow, and shall not see you." She 
pressed his hand, but he in nowise returned the 
pressure. " Good bye, Linda ; good bye, Katie ; 
good night. Captain Cuttwater." And so he 
went his way, as Adam did when he was driven 
out of Paradise. 

Early on the following morning, the cook, 
while engaged in her most matutinal duties, was 
disturbed by a ring at the front door. She, and 
she only of the household, was up, and as she 
had not completed her toilet with much minute- 
ness, she was rather embarrassed when, on open- 
ing the door, she saw Mr. Charles Tudor. 

" I beg your pardon, cook, for troubling you 
so early ; but I have left something in the draw- 
ing-room. I can find it myself;" and, so saying, 

c 2 
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he hurried into the room so as to prevent the 
servant from following him. 

Katie had a well-worn, weU-known little work- 
box, which, in years now long past, had been 
given to her either by Alaric or Harry. Doubt- 
less she had now work-boxes grander both in 
appearance and size ; but, nevertheless, whether 
from habit or from choice, her custom was, in her 
daily needle-work, to use this old friend. Often 
and often had Charley played with it many 
wicked pranks. Once, while Katie had as yet 
no pretension to be grown up, he had put a snail 
into it, and had incurred her severe displeasure. 
He had stuflFed it ftdl of acorns, and been re- 
warded by being pelted with them round the 
lawn ; and had filled it with nuts, for which he 
had not found it so difficult to obtain pardon. 
He knew every hole and comer in it ; he was 
intimate with all her little feminine knick- 
knacks — ^her silver thimble, her scissors, her bit 
of wax, and the yard-measure, which twisted 
itself in and out of an ivory cottage — ^he knew 
them aU, as well as though they were his own; 
and he knew also where the work-box stood. 

He closed the door behind him, and then with 
his quickest motion raised the Kd and put within 
the box, just under the bit of work on which she 
was employed, a light small paper parcel. It 
contained the purse which she had worked for 
him, and had given to him with such sweet affec- 
tion at the Chiswick flower-show. 



CHAPTEE II. 

HOW APOLLO SAVED THE NAVVY. 

About the middle of November, the Woodwards 
went to Torquay, and remained there tiU the 
middle of the following May. Norman went 
with them to see them properly settled in their 
new lodgings, and visited them at Christmas, 
and once again during their stay there. He 
then went down to fetch them home, and when 
they all returned, informed Charley, with whom 
he was stiU living, that he was engaged to 
Linda. It was arranged, he said, that they 
were to be married in August. 

On the whole, the journey to Torquay was 
considered to have been successfdl. Katie's 
health had been the only object in going there, 
and the main consideration while they remained. 
She returned, if not well, at any rate not worse. 
She had got through the winter, and her lungs 
were still pronounced to be free from those dread- 
ftd signs of decay, the name of which has broken 
so many mothers' hearts, and sent dismay into 
the breasts of so many fathers. During her 
sojourn at Torquay she had grown much, and, as 
is often the case with those who grow quickly, 
she had become weak and thin. People at 
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Torquay are always weak and thin, and Mrs. 
Woodward had not, therefore, been much 
frightened at this. Her spirits, though by no 
means such as they had been in former days, 
had improved; she had occupied herself more 
than she had done during the last two months 
at Hampton, and had, at least so Mrs. Wood- 
ward fondly flattered herself, ceased to be always 
thinking of Charley Tudor. It was quite clear 
that she had firmly made up her mind to some 
certain line of conduct with reference to him ; 
she never mentioned his name, nor was it men- 
tioned in her hearing by either her mother or 
sister during their stay at Torquay. When 
Norman came down, she always found some op- 
portunity of inquiring from him as to Charley's 
health and welfare ; but she did this in a manner 
which showed that she had succeeded in placing 
her feelings wonderfully under control. 

On that Monday morning, on which Charley 
had returned to town after his early visit to her 
work-box, she had not failed to find the purse. 
Linda was with her when she did so, but she had 
contrived so to conceal her emotion, that nothing 
was seen and nothing suspected. She felt at 
once that it was intended that all intercourse 
should be broken off between her and Charley. 
She knew instinctively that this was the effect 
of some precaution on her mother's part, and 
with a sad bosom and a broken heart, she 
acquiesced in it. She said nothing, even to 
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herself, of the truth and constancy of her love ; 
she made no mental resolution against any other 
passion ; she did not even think whether or no 
she might ever be tempted to love another ; but 
she felt a dumb aching numbness about her 
heart, and, looking round about her, she seemed 
to feel that aU was dark and dismal. 

And so they sojourned through the winter at 
Torquay. The eflfort which Katie made was 
undoubtedly salutary to her. She took again to 
her work and her lessons — studies we should 
probably now call them — ^and before she left 
Torquay, she had again learned how to smile ; 
but not to laugh with that gay ringing silver 
laughter, ringing, but yet not loud, which to 
Charley's ear had been as sweet as heavenly 
music. During this time Uncle Bat remained 
at Hampton, keeping bachelor's house by him- 
self. 

And then while they were at Torquay, Linda 
and Norman became engaged to each other. 
Their loves were honest, true, and happy, but 
not of a nature to give much scope to a noveUst 
of a romantic turn. Linda knew she was not 
Norman's first love, and requited Norman, of 
course, by telling him something, not much, of 
Alaric's falseness to her. Norman made but 
one ungenerous stipulation. It was this: — 
that in marrying him Linda must give up all 
acquaintance with her brother-in-law. He would 
never, he said, be the means of separating two 
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sisters ; she and Gertrude might have such in- 
tercourse together as their circumstances might 
render possible ; but it was quite out of the 
question that either he, Harry Norman, or his 
wife should ever again associate with Alaric 
Tudor. 

In such matters Linda had always been 
guided by others ; so she sighed and promised, 
and the engagement was duly ratified by aU tho 
parties concerned. 

We must now return to Charley. When he 
got back to town, he felt that he had lost 
his amulet ; his charm had gone from him, and 
he had nothing now left whereby to save him- 
self from ruin and destruction. He was utterly 
flung over by the Woodwards ; that now was to 
him an undoubted fact. When Mrs. Woodward 
told him that he was never again to see Katie, 
that was, of course, tantamount to turning him 
out of the cottage. It might be all very well to 
talk to him of affection and friendship ; but it was 
manifest that no further signs of either were to 
be shown to him. He had proved himself to be 
unworthy, and was no more to be considered as 
one of the circle which made the drawing-room 
at Surbiton Cottage its centre. He could not 
quite explain all this to Norman, as he could not 
teU him what had passed between him and Mrs. 
Woodward; but he said enough to make his 
friend know that he intended to go to Hampton 
no more. 
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It would be wrong, perhaps, to describe Charley 
as being angry with Mrs. Woodward. He knew 
that she was only doing her duty by her child ; 
he knew that she was actuated by the purest and 
best of motives ; he was not able to say a word 
against her even to himself; but, nevertheless, 
he desired to be revenged on her. He desired 
to be revenged on her — ^not by injuring her, 
not by injuring Katie — ^but by injuring himself. 
He would make Mrs. Woodward feel what she 
had done, by rushing, himself, on his own ruin. 
He would return to the Cat and Whistle — ^he 
would keep his promise and marry Norah Ge- 
raghty — ^he would go utterly to destruction, and 
then Mrs. Woodward would know and feel what 
she had done in banishing him from her daugh- 
ter's presence ! 

Having arrived at this magnanimous reso- 
lution after a fortnight's doubt and misery, he 
proceeded to put his purpose into execution. It 
was now some considerable time since he had 
been at the Cat and Whistle ; he had had no fur- 
ther visit from Mrs. Davis, but he had received 
one or two notes both from her and Norah, to 
which, as long as he had Katie's purse, he 
was resolute in not replying ; messages also had 
reached him from the landlady through Dick 
ScatteraU, in the last of which he was reminded 
that there was a trifle due at the bar, and another 
trifle for money lent. 

One night, having lashed himself up to a fit 

c 3 
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state of wretched desperation, lie fouad himBelf 
at the well-known comer of the street leading 
out of the Strand. On his journey thither he 
had been trying to realize to himself what it 
would be to be the husband of Norah Greraghty, 
what would be the joy of returning to a small 
house in some dingy suburb and finding her to 
receive him. Could he reaUy love her when she 
would be bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, 
the wife of his bosom and the mother of his 
children ? In such a case would he ever be able 
to forget that he had known Katie Woodward ? 
Would those words of hers ever ring in his ears, 
then as now — " You will be steady, dear Charley ; 
won't you?" 

There are those who boast that a gentleman 
must always be a gentleman; that a man, let 
him marry whom he will, raises or degrades his 
wife to the level of his own condition, and that 
King Cophetua could share his throne with a 
beggar-woman without sullying its splendour or 
diminishing its glory. How a king may £axe 
in such a condition, the author, knowing little of 
kings, will not pretend to say ; nor yet will he 
offer an opinion whether a lowly match be fatally 
injurious to a marquess, duke, or earl ; but this 
he will be bold to aflirm, that a man from the 
ordinary ranks of tibe upper classes, who has had 
the nurture of a gentleman, prepares for himseli* 
a hell on earth in taking a wife from any 
rank much below his own, — sl heU on earth and, 
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alas I too often another hell elsewhere also. He 
must either leave her or loathe her. She may 
be endowed with all those moral virtues which 
should adorn all women, and which, thank God, 
are common to women in this countiy ; but he 
will have to endure habits, manners, and ideas 
which the close contiguity of married life will 
force upon his disgusted palate, and which must 
banish all love. Man by instinct desires in his 
wife something softer, sweeter, more refined than 
himself; and though in failing to obtain this, 
the fault may be all his own, he wiU not on that 
account the more easily reconcile himself to the 
want. 

Charley knew that he was preparing such 
misery for himself. As he went along, deter- 
mined to commit a moral suicide by allying 
himself to the bar-maid, he constrained himself 
to look with his mind's eye * upon this picture 
and on this/ 

He had felt of what nature was the sort of 
love with which Katie Woodward had inspired 
his heart ; and he felt also what was that other 
sort of love to which the charms of Norah 
G-eraghty had given birth. 

Norah was a fine girl, smart enough in her 
outward apparel, but apt occasionally to disclose 
nncomfortable secrets, if from any accident more 
than her outward apparel might momentarily 
become visible. When dressed up for a Sunday 
excursif n she had her attractions, and even on 
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ordinary evenings, a young man such as Charley, 
after imbibing two or three glasses of spirits and 
water, and smoking two or three cigars, might 
find her to be what some of her friends would 
have called "very good company." As to her 
mind, had Charley been asked about it, he would 
probably have said that he was ignorant whether 
she had any ; but this he did know, that she was 
sharp and quick, alert in counting change, and 
gifted with a peculiar power of detecting bad 
coin by the touch. Such was Norah Geraghty, 
whom Charley was to marry. 

And then that other portrait was limned with 
equal accuracy before his eyes. Katie, with all 
her juvenile spirit, was delightfully feminine; 
every motion of hers was easy, and every form 
into which she could twist her young limbs was 
graceful. She had all the nice ideas and ways 
which a girl acquires when she grows from child- 
hood to woman's stature, under the eye of a 
mother who is a lady. Katie could be untidy 
on occasions ; but her very untidyness was in- 
viting. All her belongings were nice ; she had 
no hidden secrets, the chance revealing of which 
would disgrace her. She might come in from 
her island palaces in a guise which would call 
down some would-be-censorious exclamation from 
her mother ; but all others but her mother would 
declare that Katie in such moments was more 
lovely than ever. And Katie's beauty pleased 
more than the eye — ^it came home to the mind 
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and heart of those who saw her. It spoke 
at once to the intelligence, and required, for its 
full appreciation, an exercise of the mental facul- 
ties, as well as animal senses. If the owner of 
that outward form were bad or vile, one would 
be inclined to say that nature must have lied, 
when she endowed her with so fair an index. 
Such was Katie Woodward, whom Charley was 
not to marry. 

As he turned down Norfolk Street, he thought 
of all this, as the gambler, sitting with his razor 
before him with which he intends to cut his 
throat, may be supposed to think of the stakes 
which he has failed to win, and the fortune 
he has failed to make. Norah Geraghty was 
Charley's razor, and he plunged boldly into the 
Cat and Whistle, determined to draw it at once 
across his weasand, and sever himself for ever 
from all that is valuable in the world. 

It was now about eleven o'clock, at which 
hour the Cat and Whistle generally does its 
most stirring trade. This Charley knew ; but he 
also knew that the little back parlour, even if 
there should be an inmate in it at the time of his 
going in, would soon be made private for his 
purposes. 

When he went in, Mrs. Davis was standing 
behind the counter, dressed in a cap of wonderful 
grandeur, and a red tabinet gown, which rustled 
among the pots and jars, sticking out from her 
to a tremendous width, inflated by its own mag- 
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mficence and a substratom of crinoline. Charley 
had never before seen her arrayed in such royal 
robes. Her accustomed maid was waiting as 
usual on the guests, and another girl also was 
assisting ; but Norah did not appear to Charley's 
first impatient glance. 

He at once saw that something wonderful was 
going on. The front parlour was quite frill, and 
the ministering angel was going in and out 
quickly, with more generous supplies of the gifts 
of Bacchus than were usual at the Cat and 
Whistle. Grin and water was the ordinary tipple 
in the front parlour ; and any one of its denizens 
inclined to cut a dash above his neighbours gene- 
rally did so with a bottom of brandy. But now 
Mrs. Davis was mixing port-wine negus as hat 
as her hands could make it. 

And then there were standing round the 
counter four or five customers, faces well known 
to Charley, all of whom seemed to be dressed 
with a splendour second only to that of the land- 
lady. One man had on an almost new brown 
frock coat with a black velvet collar, and white 
trousers. Two had blue swaUow-tailed coats 
with brass buttons ; and a fourth, a dashing 
young lawyer's clerk from Clement's Inn, was 
absolutely stirring a mixtm'e, which he called a 
mint julep, with a yellow kid glove dangling out 
of his hand. 

They all stood back when Charley entered; they 
had been accustomed to make way for him in 
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former days, and though he had latterly ceased 
to rule at the Cat and Whistle as he once did, 
they were too generous to trample on fallen 
greatness. He gave his hand to Mrs. Davis across 
the counter, and asked her, in the most uncon- 
cerned voice which he could assume, what was in 
the wind. She tittered and laughed, told him he 
had come too late for the fim, and then retreated 
into the little back parlour, whither he followed 
her. She was at any rate in a good humour, 
and seemed quite inclined to forgive his rather 
uncivil treatment of her notes and messages. 

In the back parlour Charley found more 
people drinking, and among them, three ladies 
of Mrs. Davis's acquaintance. They were all 
very fine in their apparel, and very comfortable 
as to their immediate employment, for each had 
before her a glass of hot tipple. One of them, a 
florid-faced dame about fifty, Charley had seen 
before, and knew to be the wife of a pork butcher 
and sausage maker in the neighbourhood. Di- 
rectly he entered the room, Mrs. Davis formally 
introduced him to them aU. " A very particular 
friend of mine, Mrs. AUchops, and of Norah's, 
too, I can assure you," said Mrs. Davis. 

" Ah, Mr. Tudor, and how be you ; a sight of 
you is good for sore eyes," said she of the sau- 
sages, rising, with some diflSculty, from her chair, 
and grasping Charley's hand with all the pleasant 
cordiality of old friendship. 

" The gen'leman seems to be a little too late 
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for the fair," said a severe lodging-house keeper 
from Cecil-street. 

" Them as wills not, when they may, 
When they wills they shall have nay ; " 

said a sarcastic rival bar-maid from a neighbouring 
public, to whom all Norah's wrongs and all Mr. 
Tudor's false promises were fiilly known. 

Charley was not the fellow to allow himself to 
be put down, even by feminine raillery ; so he 
plucked up his spirit, sad as he was at heart, and 
replied to them all en masse, 

" Well, ladies, what's in the wind now ? Tou 
seem to be very cosy here, all of you : suppose 
you allow me to join you." 

" With a 'eart and a 'alf," said Mrs. Allchops, 
squeezing her corpulence up to the end of the 
horse-hair sofa, so as to make room for him be- 
tween herself and the poetic bar-maid. " I'd 
sooner have a gen'leman next to me nor a lady 
hany day of the week ; so come and sit down, 
my birdie." 

But Charley, as he was about to accept the in- 
vitation of his friend Mrs. Allchops, caught Mrs. 
Davis's eye, and followed her out of the room 
into the passage. " Step up to the landing, Mr. 
Tudor," said she; and Charley stepped up. 
" Come in here, Mr. Tudor — ^you won't mind my 
bed-room for once," and Charley foUowed'her in, 
not minding her bed-room. 

" Of course you know what has happened, Mr. 
Tudor?" said she. 
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" Divil a bit," said Charley. 

"Laws now— don't you, indeed? well, tliat is 
odd." 

"How the deuce should I know — where's 
Norah?" 

" Why — she's at Gravesend." 

" At Gravesend — you don't mean to say 
she's " 

" I just do then ; she's just gone and got her- 
self spliced to Peppermint this morning. They 
had the banns said these last three Sundays ; and 
this morning they was at St. Martin's at eight 
o'clock, and has been here junketing ever since, 
and now they're away to Gravesend." 

"Gravesend !" said Charley, struck by the sud- 
denness of his rescue, as the gambler would have 
been had some sudden stranger seized the razor 
at the moment when it was lifted to his throat. 

"Yes, Gravesend," said Mrs. Davis; "and 
they'll come up home to his own house by the 
first boat to-morrow." 

"So Norah's married!" said Charley, with a 
slight access of sentimental softness in his voice. 

" She's been and done it now, Mr. Tudor, and 
no mistake ; and it's better so, a'n't it ? Why, 
Lord love you, she'd never have done for you, 
you know ; and she's the very article for such a 
man as Peppermint." 

There was something good-natured in this, 
and so Charley felt it. As long as Mrs. Davis 
could do anything to assist her cousin's views. 
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by endeavourmg to seduce or persuade her 
fEiYOiirite lover into a marriage, she left no stone 
unturned, working on her cousin's behalf. But 
now, now that all those hopes were over, now 
that Norah had consented to sacrifice love to 
prudence, why should Mrs. Davis quarrel with 
an old friend any longer? why should not things 
be made pleasant to him as to the others ? 

" And now, Mr. Tudor, come down, and drink 
a glass to their healths, and wish 'em both weU, 
and don't mind what them women says to you. 
You're well out of a mess ; and now it's all over, 
I'm glad it is as it is." 

Charley went down and took his glass and 
drank prosperity to the bride and bridegroom. 
The sarcastic rival bar-maid said httle snappish 
things to him, offered him a bit of green ribbon, 
and told him that if he "minded hisself," some- 
body might, perhaps, take him yet. But Charley 
was proof against this. 

He sat there about half-an-hour, and then 
went his way, shaking hands with all the ladies 
and bowing to the gentlemen. On the following 
day, as soon as he left his office, he called at the 
Cat and Whistle, and paid his little biU there, 
and said his last farewell to Mrs. Davis. He 
never visited the house again. Now that Norah 
was gone the attractions were not powerful. 
Reader, you and I will at the same time say our 
farewells to Mrs. Davis, to Mr. Peppermint also 
and to his bride. If thou art an elegant reader. 
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unaccustomed to the contamination of pipes and 
glasses, I owe thee an apology in that thou hast 
been caused to linger awhile among things so 
unsavoury. But if thou art one who of thine 
own wiU hast taken thine ease in thine inn, hast 
enjoyed the freedom of a sanded parlour, hast 
known ' that ginger is hot in the mouth,' and 
made thyself light-hearted with a yard of clay, 
then thou wilt confess there are worse establish- 
ments than the Cat and Whistle, less generous 
landladies than Mrs. Davis. 

When all this happened the Woodwards had 
not been long at Torquay. Mr. Peppermint was 
made a happy man before Christmas ; and there- 
fore Charley was left to drift before the wind 
without the ballast of any lady's love to keep him 
in sailing trim. Poor fellow ! he had had wealth 
on one side, beauty and love on another, and on 
the third all those useful qualities which Miss 
Creraghty has been described as possessing. He 
had been thus surrounded by feminine attractions, 
and had lost them all. Two of those, from whom 
he had had to choose, had married others, and he 
was banished from the presence of the third. 
Under such circumstances what could he do but 
drift about the gulfs and straits of the London 
ocean without compass or rudder, and bruise his 
timbers against all the sunken rocks that might 
come in his way. 

And then Norman told him of his coming 
marriage, and Charley was more sad than ever. 
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And thus matters went on with him till the 
period at which our story will be resumed at the 
return of the Woodwards to Hampton. 

In the meantime another winter and another 
spring had passed over Alaric s head, and now 
the fall tide of the London season found him 
stiU rising, and receiving every day more of the 
world's homage. Sir Gregory Hardlines had had 
every reason to praise his own judgment in select- 
ing Mr. Tudor for the vacant seat among the 
Magi. 

From that moment all had gone smooth with 
Sir Ghregory ; there was no one to interfere 
with his hobby or run counter to his opinion. 
Alaric was all that was conciliatory and amiable 
in a colleague. He was not submissive and 
cringing ; and had he been so Sir Grregory, to do 
him justice, would have been disgusted; but 
neither was he self-opinionated nor obstinate like 
Mr. Jobbles. He insisted on introducing no 
crotchets of his own, and allowed Sir Gregory 
all the credit of the commission. 

This aU went on delightfully for a while ; but 
on one morning, early in May, Alaric somewhat 
disturbed the equanimity of his chief by com- 
municating to him his intention of becoming a 
candidate for the representation of the borough 
of Strathbogy, at the next general election which 
was to take place very shortly after the close 
of the session. Sir Gregory was dumfounded 
and expressed himself as incapable of belieAdng 
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that Tudor really meant to throw up 1,200/. a 
year on the mere speculation of its being possible 
that he should get into ParKament. Men in 
general, as Sir G^regory endeavoured to explain 
with much eloquence, go into Parliament for the 
sake of getting places of 1,200/. a year. For 
what earthly reason should Alaric again be going 
to the bottom of the ladder, seeing that he had 
already attained a rung of such very respectable 
altitude ! Alaric said to himself, " Excelsior !" To 
Sir Grregory he suggested that it might be pos- 
sible that he should get into Parliament without 
giving up his seat at the board. Earth and Hea- 
ven, it might be hoped, would not come together 
even though so great a violence as this should 
be done to the time-honoured practices of the 
Government. Sir Gregory suggested that it was 
contrary to the constitution. Alaric replied that 
the constitution had been put upon to as great an 
extent before this, and had survived. Sir Gregory 
regarded it as aU but impossible, and declared it 
to be quite unusual. Alaric rejoined that some- 
thing of the same kind had been done at the 
Poor Law Board. To this Sir Gregory replied, 
gently pluming his feathers with conscious great- 
ness, that at the Poor Law Board the chief of 
the commission was the Parliamentary officer. 
Alaric declared that he was perfectly willing to 
give way if Sir Gregory would go into the House 
himself To this Sir Gregory demurred; not 
feeling himself called on to change the sphere of 
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his ntiKty. And so the matter was debated 
between them, till at last Sir Gregory promised 
to consult his friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The ice was thus broken, and Alaric 
was quite contented with the part which he had 
taken in the conversation. 

With his own ofl&cial prospects, in spite of the 
hazardous step which he now meditated, he was 
quite contented. He had an idea that in the 
public service of the (Jovemment, as weU as in 
aU other services, men who were known to be 
worth their wages would find employment. He 
was worth his wages. Men who could serve their 
country well, who could adapt themselves to 
work, who were practical, easy iu harness, able 
to drive and patient to be driven, were not un- 
fortunately as plentiful as blackberries. He began 
to perceive that a reaUy useful man could not be 
found miscellaneously under every hat in Pall 
Mall. He knew his own value, and did not fear 
but that he should find a pa^ce for it in some of 
the world's markets. He would not, therefore, 
allow himself to be deterred from ftirther pro- 
gress by any fear that in doing so he risked the 
security of his daily bread ; no, not though the 
risk eirfiended to his wife ; she had taken him. for 
better or worse ; if the better came she should 
share it ; if the worse, why let her share that 
also, with such consolation as his affection might 
be able to oflfer. 

There was sometliing noble in this courage. 
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in this lack of prudence. It may be a question 
whether men, in marrying, do not become too 
prudent. A single man may risk anything, says 
the world ; but a man with a wife should be sure 
of his means. Why so ? A man and woman 
are but two units. A man and a woman with ten 
children are but twelve units. It is sad to see a 
man starving — sad to see a woman starving — 
very sad to see children starving. But how 
often does it come to pass that the man who will 
work is seei?L begging his bread ? we may almost 
say never — ^unless, indeed, he be a clergyman. Let 
the idle man be sure of his wife's bread before 
he marries her ; but the working man, one would 
say, may generally trust to God's goodness with- 
out fear. 

With his official career Alaric was, as we have 
said, well contented ; in his stock-jobbing line of 
business he also had had moments of great 
exaltation, and some moments of consider- 
able depression. The West Corks had vacillated. 
Both he and Undy had sold and bought and sold 
again; and on the whole their stake in that 
stupendous national line of accommodation was 
not so all absorbing as it had once been. But 
if money had been withdrawn firom this, it had 
be^en invested elsewhere, and the great sum bor- 
rowed from Madame Jaquetanape's fortune had 
been in no part replaced — one full moiety of it had 
been taken— may one not say stolen ? — ^to enable 
Alaric and Undy to continue their speculations. 
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The amdertaking to which they were now both 
wedded was the Limehouse and Eotherhithe 
Bridge. Of this Undy was chairman, and Alaric 
was a director, and at the present moment they 
looked for ample fortune, or what would nearly 
be ample ruin, to the decision of a committee 
of the House of Commons which was about to 
sit with the view of marking inquiry as to the 
necessity of the bridge in question. 

Mr. Nogo, the member for Mile End, was the 
parent of this committee. He asserted that the 
matter was one of such vital importance not only 
to the whole metropolis, but to the country at 
large, that the Government were bound in the 
first place to give a large subsidy towards build- 
ing the bridge, and afterwards to pay a heavy 
annual sum towards the amount which it would 
be necessary to raise by toUs. Mr. Whip VigU, 
on the other hand, declared on the part of Govern- 
ment that the bridge was whoUy unnecessary ; 
that if it were buUt it ought to be puUed down 
again ; and that not a stiver could be given out 
of the public purse with such an object. 

On this they joined issue. Mr. Nogo prayed 
for a committee, and Mr. Vigil, having duly con- 
sulted his higher brethren in the government, 
conceded this point. It may easily be conceived 
how high were now the hopes both of Undy 
Scott and Alaric Tudor. It was not at aU neces- 
sary for them that the bridge should ever be 
built ; that, probably, was out of the question ; 
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that, very likely, neither of them regarded as a 
possibility. But if a committee of the House 
of Commons could be got to say that it ought to 
be built, they might safely calculate on selling 
out at a large profit. 

But who were to sit on the Committee ? That 
was now the all momentous question. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

THE PARLIAM1BNTART COMMITTEE. 

There is a sport prevalent among the downs in 
Hampshire to which, though not of a high de- 
gree, much interest is attached. Men and boys, 
with social glee and happy boyish shouts, congre- 
gate together on a hill side, at the mouth of a 
narrow hole, and proceed, with the aid of a well- 
trained bull-dog, to draw a badger. If the bad- 
ger be at all commendable in his class this is by 
no means an easy thing to do. He is a sturdy 
animal, and well fortified with sharp and prac- 
tised teeth ; his hide is of the toughest ; his paws 
of the strongest, and his dead power of resistance 
so great as to give him more than an equal chance 
with the buU-dog. The delighted sportsmen stand 
around listening to the growls and the snarls, the 
tearings, gnawings, and bloody struggles of the 
combatants within. — " Well done, badger ! — ^WeU 
done, bull dog! — ^Draw him, bull dog! — ^Bite him, 
badger ! Each has his Mends, and the interest of 
the moment is intense. The badger, it is true, 
has done no harm. He has been doing as it was 
appointed for him to do, poor badger, in that hole 
of his. But then, why were badgers created but 
to be drawn ? Why, indeed ; but to be drawn, or 
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not to be drawn, as the ease may be ? See ! the 
bull-dog returns minus an ear, with an eye hang- 
ing loose, his nether lip torn off, and! one paw 
bit through asid through. liirajdng, dejected, 
beaten, glaring fearfidly from his one remaining 
eye, the dog eomes out y and the ba^er within 
rolls himsdf up with affected' ease, hiding his 
bloody wounds from the pubHe eye; 

So it is thatthe sport is playe J in Hampshire ; 
and so also at Westminster— with a diffisrence, 
however. In Hampshire the two brutes retain 
ever their appointed natures. The badger is 
always a badger, and the bull-dog never ottier 
than a bull-dog. At Westminster there is a 
juster reciprocity of position. The badger when 
drawn has to take his place outside the hole and 
fight again for the home of his love ; while the 
victorious buU-dog^ assumes a state of badgerdom, 
dons the sHn of his enemy, and in his turn sub- 
mits to be baited. 

The pursuit is certainly fall of interest, but 
it is somewhat deficient in dignity. 

The parliamentary committee which was to 
sit with reference to the Limehouse and Eother- 
hithe bridge, had been one of the effects of a 
baiting mutch such as that above described. In 
this contest the enemies of the proud occupier of 
the den on the mountain side had not been con- 
tented to attempt to expel him with a single bull- 
dog. A whole pack had been let loose at his de- 
voted throat. Bull-dogs had been at him, and 

D 2 
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terriers, mastiffs, blood-hounds, lurchers and curs ; 
but so accustomed was he to the contest, so know- 
ing in his fence, so ready with all the weapons 
given to him by nature, that, in spite of the num- 
bers and venom of his enemies, he had contrived, 
to hold his own. Some leading hounds hadfallen 
to rise no more ; others had retreated, yelping to 
their kennels, to lie quiet for a while, till time 
might give them courage for a new attack. The 
country round was filled with the noise of their 
plaints and the yowling and howling of canine 
defeat. The gray old badger meanwhile sat proud 
in his hole, with aU his badger kin around him, 
and laughed his weU-known badger laugh at his 
disconsolate foes. Such a brock had not for years 
been seen in the country side ; so cool, so resolute, 
so knowing in his badger ways, so impregnable 
in his badger hole, and so good-humoured withal. 
He could bite full sore with those old teeth of 
his, and yet he never condescended to show them. 
A badger indeed of whom the country might well 
be proud ! 

But in the scramble of the fight some little 
curs had been permitted to run away with some 
little bones; and in this way Mr. Nogo, the 
member for Mile End, had been allowed to carry 
his motion for a committee to inquire as to the 
expediency of the Government's advancing a quar- 
ter of a million towards the completion of that 
momentous national undertaking, the building of 
a bridge from Limehouse to Eotherhithe. 
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Very mucli had been said about this bridge, 
till men living out of the light of parliamentary 
life, nine hundred and ninety-nine men, that is, 
out of every thousand in the Queen's dominions, 
had begun to think that it was the great want of 
the age. Men living in the light, the supporters 
of the bridge as well as its enemies, knew very 
well that such an erection was quite unneeded, and 
would, in all probability, never be made. But then 
the firm of Blocks, Piles, and Cofferdam, who 
held a vast quantity of the bridge shares, and 
who were to be the contractors for building it, 
had an all-powerful influence in the borough of 
Limehouse. Where would Mr. Nogo be, if he 
did not cultivate the friendship of such men as 
Blocks, Piles, and Cofferdam ? 

And so Mr. Nogo, and those who acted with 
Mr. Nogo, — ^men, that is, who had little jobs of 
their own to do and in the doing of which Mr. 
Nogo occasionally assisted, TJndy Scott, for in- 
stance, and such like — ^these men, I say, had 
talked much about the bridge ; and gentlemen on 
the Treasury bench, who could have afforded to 
show up the folly of the scheme, and to put Mr. 
Nogo down at once, had he been alone, felt them- 
selves under the necessity of temporising. As to 
giving a penny of the public money for such a 
purpose, that they knew was out of the ques- 
tion ; that Mr. Nogo never expected ; that they 
all knew Mr. Nogo never expected. But as Mr. 
Nogo's numbers were so respectable, it was neces- 
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sary to oppose hiin in a respectable parliamentary 
steady manner. He had fifteen with him ! Had 
he been quite alone Mr. Vigil would have sneered 
him off; had he had but four to back him, the 
old badger would have laughed them out of face 

with a brace of grins. But fifteen ! Mr. Whip 

Yigil thought that the committee would be the 
most safe. So would the outer world be brought 
to confess that the interests of Limehouse and 
Poplar, Rotheriiithe and Deptford had not beeai 
overlooked by a careful government. 

But of whom was the committee to be made up ? 
That was now the question which to Mr. Nogo, 
in his hour of temporary greatness, was truly 
momentous. He of course was to be the chair- 
man, and to him appertained the duty of naming 
the other members — of naming them indeed — 
so much he could undoubtedly do by the strength 
of his own privilege. But of what use to name 
a string of men to whom Mr. Vigil would not 
consent ? Mr. Nogo, did he do so, would have to 
divide on every name, and be beaten at every divi- 
sioiu There would be no triumph in that. No ; 
Mr. Nogo folly understood that his triumph must 
beachieTed — if he were destined to a triumjdi-^ 
by an astute skill in his selection, not by an open 
choice of firiends. He must obtain a balance on 
his side, but one in which the scale would lean 
so slightly to his side that Mr. Vigil's eyes might 
be deceived. Those who knew Mr. Vigil best, 
were inclined to surmise that such an arrange- 
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ment *wafi somewiiat; beyond Mr. N<^o'€i political 
cspadly. ThCTe is a proverb which goes to show 
that a certain little lively animal -may be shaved 
if he be caught lu^ing^ but then the diffictilty 
of so catching him is extreme. 

Mr. Nogo at theheadof the'listpnt Mr. Vigil 
himself This of course "was a necesrity to him — 
would that he conld have dispensed with it ! Then 
he named simdry sQppo(rters of the Grovemment, 
snndiy members also of the opposition ; and he 
filled lip the list with certain others who conld 
not be regarded as snre support^s of one side or 
the other, bnt with whom, for certain reasons, he 
thought he might in this particnlaa* case be safe. 
Undy Scott was of oonrse not among the nnmber, 
as Mr. Nogo would only have damaged his cause 
by -namrng a man known to have a pecuniary 
interest in the concern. 

The member for Mile End was doubtless sharp^ 
but Mr. Vigil was sharper. His object was, in 
fact, merely to do his duly to the country by 
preventing a profose and useless expenditure of 
money. His anxiety was a perfectly honest on^ 
— 4o save the exdkequer namely. But the cir- 
cumstaoices of the case required that he should 
fight the battle accoixlixig to the tactics of the 
House, and he well understood how to do so. 

When the ligrt was read he objected to two or 
three names— Kmly to two or three. They were not 
those of staunch enemies of the Grovemment; 
nor did he propose in their places the names of 
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Btaunch supporters. He suggested certain gen- 
tlemen who, from their acquaintance with bridges, 
tolls, rivers, &c., would, as he said, be probably 
of use. He, also, was sure of his men, and as he 
succeeded with two of them, he was also pretty 
sure of his committee. 

And then the conmiittee met, and a lot of 
witnesses were in attendance. The chairman 
opened his case, and proceeded to prove, by the 
evidence of sundry most respectable men con- 
nected with Limehouse, and with the portions of 
Surrey and Kent lying immediately opposite to 
it, that the most intense desire for friendly and 
commercial intercourse was felt ; but, that though 
absolutely close to each other, the districts were 
so divided by adverse circumstances, circumstances 
which were monstrous considering the advance of 
science in the nineteenth century, that the dearest 
friends were constrained to perpetual banishment 
from each other ; and that the men of Kent were 
utterly unable to do any trade at Limehouse, and 
the Limehousians equally unable to carry on 
traffic in Surrey. 

It was wonderful that the narrow river should 
be so effective for injury. One gentleman from 
Poplar proved that, having given his daughter 
in marriage to a man of Deptford, two years 
since, he had not yet been able to see her since 
that day. Her house, by the crow's flight, was 
but seven fdrlongs from his own ; but as he kept 
no horse, he could not get to her residence with- 
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out a four hours' walk, for which he felt himself 
to be too old. He was, however, able to visit his 
married daughter at Eeading, and be back to tea. 
The witness declared that his life was made 
miserable by his being thus debarred from his 
child, and he wiped his eyes with his pocket- 
handkerchief, piteously, sitting there in front of 
the committee. In answer to Mr. Vigil he ad- 
mitted that there might be a ferry, but stated 
that he did not know. Having had, from child- 
hood, an aversion to the water he had not in- 
quired. He was aware that some rash people 
had gone through the Tunnel, but for himself he 
did not think the Tunnel a safe mode of transit. 
Another gentleman belonging to Eotherhithe, 
who was obliged to be almost daily at Blackwall, 
maintained two horses for the express purpose of 
going backwards and forwards, round by London 
Bridge. They cost him 70/. per annum each. 
Such a bridge as that now proposed, and which 
the gentleman declared that he regarded as an 
embryo monument of national glory, would save 
him 140/. per annum. He then proceeded to 
make a little speech about the spirit of the 
age, and the influence of routine, which he de- 
scribed as a gloomy gnome. But his oratory was 
cruelly cut short by Mr. Vigil, who demanded of 
him whether he ever used the river steamers. The 
witness shuddered fearfully as he assured the 
committee that he never did, and referred to 
the Cricket, whose boilers burst in the year 1842r 

D 3 
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besides he had, he said, his things to cany wiiJx 
him. 

Anoiher wiiaiess told how unsafe was the iraji* 
sit of heavy goods hy barge from one side of the 
river to another. He had had a cargo of marine 
stores which would go to sea before their time. 
The strong ebb of the tide, joined to the river 
cnrrent, had positively carried the barge away, 
and its course had not been stopped till it had 
drifted on shore at Purfleet. He acknowledged 
that something had transpired of the bargemen 
being drunk, but he had no knowledge himself 
that such had been the case. No other cargoes of 
his own had been carried away, but he had heard 
that such was often the case. He thought that 
the bridge was imperatively demanded. Would 
the tolls pay ? He felt sure that they would. 
Why, then, should not the bridge be built as 
a commercial speculation, without government 
aid? He thought that in such cases a fostering 
government was bound to come forward and 
show the way. He had a few shares in the 
bridge himself. He had paid up 1/. a share. 
They were now worth is, 6d, each. They had 
been worth nothing before the committee had 
been ordered to sit. He declined to give any 
opinion as to what the shares would be worth if 
the money were granted. 

Ladies at Limehouse proved that if there were 
a bridge they could save thirty shillings a year 
each, by buying their tea and sugar at Eother- 
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liithe ; and so siBgular are the usages of trade, 
that the ladies of Eotherhithe would benefit their 
husbands equally, and i^etom tise compliment by 
consuming the bread of Limehonse. The shores 
of Kent were pining for the beef of the opposite 
bankj and only too anxions to give in return the 
surplus stock of their own poultry. 

" Let but a bridge be opened/' as was asserted 
byone animated vendor of rope, "and Poplar would 
soon rival Pimlico. Perhaps that might not be 
desirable in the eyes of men who lived in th6 
purlieus of the Court, and who were desirous to 
build no new bridge, except that over the orna- 
mental water in St. James's Park." Upon utter- 
ing which the rope-vendor looked at Mr. Vigil, 
as though he expected him to sink at once under 
the table. 

Mr. Blocks, of the great firm of Blocks, Piles, 
and Coffiardam, then came forward. He declared 
that a large sum of money was necessary before 
this great national undertaking could be begun 
in a spirit worthy of the nineteenth century. It 
was intended to commence the approaches on 
each side of the river a quarter of a mile from 
the first abutment of the bridge, in order to ac- 
quire the necessary altitude without a steep as- 
cent. He then described what a glorious bridge 
this bridge would be ; how it would eclipse all 
bridges that had ever been bnilt ; how the fleets 
of all nations would ride under it ; how many 
hundred thousand square feet of wrought iron 
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would be consumed in its construction; how 
many tons of Portland stone in the abutments, 
parapets, and supporting walls ; how much tim- 
ber would be buried twenty fathoms deep in 
the mud of the river ; how many miles of paving 
stone would be laid down. Mr. Blocks went on 
with his astonishing figures till the committee 
were bewildered, and even Mr. Vigil, though 
well used to calculations, could hardly raise his 
mind to the dimensions of the proposed under- 
taking. 

The engineer followed, and showed how easily 
this great work could be accomplished. There 
was no difficulty, literally none. The patronage 
of the Crown was all that was required. The 
engineer was asked whether by the word patron- 
age he meant money, and after a little laughing 
and a few counter questions, he admitted that, in 
his estimation, patronage and money did mean 
the same thing. 

Such was the case made out by the promoters 
of the bridge, and the chairman and his party 
were very sanguine of success. They conceived 
that Mr. Block's figures had completely cowed 
their antagonists. 

Mr. Vigil then took his case in hand, and 
brought forward his witnesses. It now appeared 
that the intercourse between the people living on 
each side of the river was immense, and ever on the 
increase. Limehouse, it would seem, had nothing 
to do but to go to Deptford, and that Deptford 
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consnmed all its time in retumiag the visit. 
Little duldren were sent across continually on 
the most trifling errands, going and coming for 
one haL^enny. An immense income was made 
by the owners of the ferry. No two adjacent 
streets in London had more to do with each 
other than had the lanes of Eotherhithe and the 
lanes of Limehouse. Westminster and Lambeth 
were further apart, and less connected by friendly 
intercourse. The frequenters of the ferry were 
found to outnumber the passengers over Water- 
loo Bridge by ten to one. 

Indeed, so lamentable a proposition as this of 
building a bridge across the river had never be- 
fore been mooted by the public. Men conversant 
with such matters, gave it as their opinion that 
no amount of toUs that could reasonably be ex- 
pected would pay one per cent, on the money 
which it was proposed to expend; that sum, 
however, they stated, would not more than half 
cover the fiill cost of the bridge. Traffic would 
be prohibited by the heavy charges which would 
be necessary, and the probability would be that 
the ferry would still continue to be the ordinary 
mode of crossing the river. 

A gentleman, accustomed to use strong figures 
of speech, declared that if such a brieve were 
built, the wisest course would be to sow the 
surface with grass, and let it out for grazing. 
This witness was taken specially in hand by Mr. 
Nogo, and targed very tightly. Mr. Vigil had 
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contrived to prove^ out of the moutibs of mimical 
witnesses, the vefy reverse of tint which they 
had beesa sumiBtoned thith^ to assert. The 
secret of the ferry had been first l»onght to the 
light by the gentlemaai who coiild not visit his 
daughter at Deptford, bsA so on. These tri- 
umphs had evidently been very pleasant to Mr. 
Vigil, and Mr. Nogo thought ihsi he might 
judiciously take a leaf out of the treasury book. 
Actuated by this ambition, he, with the assist- 
ance of his friend the McCarthy Desmond, put 
no less than 2250 questions to the gentleman 
who suggested the grazing, in order to induce 
him to say, that if there were a bridge, men 
would probably walk over it. But they could 
not bring him to own to a single passenger, un- 
less they would abandon the tolls. Th^e most 
that they could get from him was, that perhaps 
an old woman, with more money than wit, might 
go over it on a Sunday afternoon, if— -whidi he 
did not believe — ^any old woman existed, in that 
part of the worlds who had more money than 
wit. 

This wiiaiess was kept in the chair for three 
days, during which Mr. Vigil was nearly driven 
wild by the loss of his valuable time. But he 
did not complain. !Nor would he have complain- 
ed, though he might have absented himself, had 
the witness been kept in the chair three weeks 
instead of tiaree days. The expense of the com- 
mittee, including witnesses, short-hand writers, 
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and printing, was about 60/. a day, bnt it nefver 
occurred to any one of tb:e nuHiber to get tip 
and declare with indignation, thaat sucli a waste 
of money and time on so palpably absurd a 
sdieme was degrading, and to demand an im- 
mediate close of their labours. It all went 
smoothly to the end, and Mr. Nogo walked off 
£rom his task with the approving cosiscienee of a 
patriotic legislator. 

At the close the members met to prepare their 
report. It was then the first week in August, 
and they were naturally in a hurry to finish 
their work. It was now their duty to decide on 
the merits of what ttiey had heard, to form a 
judgm^it as to the veracity of the witnesses, and 
declare, on behalf of the country which they 
represented, whether or no this bridge should be 
built at the expense of the nation. 

With his decision each was ready enough ; but 
not one of them dreamed of being influjenced by 
anything which had been said b^ore them. All 
the world — ^that is, aU that were in any way con- 
cerned in the matter — ^knew that the witnesses 
for the bridge were anxious to have it built, and 
that the witnesses against the bridge were anxious 
to prevent the building. It would be the worst 
of ignorance, ignorance of the usage of the world 
we live in, to suppose that any member of Par- 
liament could be influenced by such manoeuvres. 
Besides, was not the mind of each man fully 
known before the committee met ? 
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Various propositions were made by the mem- 
bers among themselves, and various amendments 
moved. The balance of the different parties had 
been nearly preserved. A decided victory was 
not to be expected on either side. At last the 
resolution to which the committee came was 
this: — "That this committee is not prepared, 
under existing circumstances, to recommend a 
grant of public money for the purpose of erecting 
a bridge at Limehouse ; but that the committee 
consider that the matter is still open to consider- 
ation should further evidence be adduced." 

Mr. Vigil was perfectly satisfied. He did not 
wish to acerbate the member for Mile End, and 
was quite willing to give him a lift towards 
keeping his seat for the borough, if able to do so 
without cost to the public exchequer. At Lime- 
house, the report of the committee was declared 
by certain persons to be as good as a decision in 
their favour ; it was only postponing the matter 
for another session. But Mr. Vi^ knew that 
he had carried his point, and the world soon 
agreed with him. He at least did his work suc- 
cessfally, and, considering the circumstances of 
his position, he did it with credit to himself. 

A huge blue volume was then published, con- 
taining, among other things, all Mr. Nogo's 2250 
questions and their answers; and so the Lime- 
house and Eotherhithe bridge dropped into 
oblivion and was forgotten. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

TO STAND, OR NOT TO STAND. 

Sir Gregory Hardlines had been somewhat 
startled by Alaric's annoTmcement of his parlia- 
mentary intentions. It not nnnaturaUy occurred 
to that great man that should Mr. Tudor succeed 
at Strathbogy, and should he also succeed in 
being allowed to hold his office and seat together, 
he, Tudor, would very soon become first fiddle at 
the Civil Service Examination Board. This was 
a view of the matter which was by no means 
agreeable to Sir Grregory. Not for this had he 
devoted his time, his energy, and the best powers 
of his mind to the office of which he was at 
present the chief; not for this* had he taken by 
the hand a young clerk, and brought him for- 
ward, and pushed him up, and seated him in 
high places. To have kept Mr. Jobbles would 
have been better than this ; he, at any rate, would 
not have aspired to parliamentary honours. 

And when Sir Gregory came to look into it, 
he hardly knew whether those bugbears with 
which he had tried to frighten Tudor were good 
serviceable bugbears, such as would stand the 
strain of such a man s logic and reason. Was 
there really any reason why one of the commis- 
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sioners should not sit in Parliament? Would 
his doing so be subversive of the constitution ? 
Or would the minister of the day object to an 
additional certain vote ? This last point of view 
was one in which it did not at aU delight Sir 
Grregory to look at the subject in question. He 
determined that he would not speak on the 
matter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to 
any of the government wigs who might be con- 
sidered to be bigger wigs than himself. Why 
fihould he fight Tudor s battles for him, or put 
his own head into the Kons mouth? After 
Alaric leffc him he thought over the matter 
coolly with himself, and resolved that he would 
employ all the force of his eloquence— and how 
great was ihat ? — and all the weight of his own 
authority-^and how overpowering was that ?-— 
in inducing his janiar colleague to abandon his 
mad ^nbition. 

And Alaric thought over the matter coolly 
also. He looked at it till the bugbears shraxik 
into utter insigmficance ; till they became no 
more than forms of shreds and patches put up to 
frighten birds out of cherry-orchards. Whyshould 
the constitution be wounded by the presence of 
one more commissioner in Parliament? Why 
(Should not he do his public duty and hold his 
seat at the same time, as was done by so many 
others? But he would have to go out if the 
ministry went out That was another difficulty^ 
another bugbear, more substantial perhaps than 
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the otth^s ; bat he was prepared io meet even that. 
He was a poor naam; his profession was that of 
the Civil Sendee; his ambition was to sit in 
Parliament. He would see whdiier he could not 
combine his poverty with his profession, and 
with his ambition also. Sir Gh-egory resolved in 
his fear that he would not speak io the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the matter ; Alaric, 
on the other hand, in his audacity, resolved that 
he would do sol 

The two commissioners were in the habit of 
meeting daily, and much confidential intercourse 
they had in Sir Gregory's private room* Things 
had changed much witihi both of them since Sir 
Gregory had been chief derk and Alaric Tudor 
junior clerk ait the Weights and Measures ; much 
with both of them, but by far the most wonder- 
ftdly with Alaric He was stiU a young man^ 
hardly yet thirty, but he had already got greatly 
beyond the top of his own ofl&ce, and was already 
talked of as a name of note in bureaucratic circles. 
He had achieved aU. this already ; and now, with 
unappeasable ambition, he was striving to push 
Sir Gregory from his throne ! 

It was ihus at least that Sir Gregory himself 
regarded the matter. '' See all l^at I have done 
for this man," said he to himsdf; "see how I 
have warmed him in my bosom, how I have 
lifted him to fortune and renown, how I have 
heaped benefits on his head! If gratitude in 
this world be possible, that man should be grate- 
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fdl to me ; if one man can ever have another's 
interest at heart, that man should have a heartfelt 
anxietjr bs to my interest. And yet how is it ? 
I have placed him in the chair next to my own, 
and now he is desirons of sitting above me !" 

And then Sir Gregory, with the bitter plati- 
tudes so common to men when they think of 
such matters, groaned over the world's ingrati- 
tude. 

'Twas thus Sir Gh-egory communed with him- 
self. But Alaric's soliloquy was very diflferent. 
A listener who could have overheard both would 
hardly have thought that the same question was 
being discussed by the two. "I have got so 
high," said Alaric, " by my own labour, by my 
own skiU and tact ; and why should I stop here ? 
I have left my earliest colleagues far behind me, 
have distanced those who were my competitors 
in the walk of life ; why should I not still go on 
and distance others also ? why stop when I am 
only second or third? It is very natural that 
Sir Gregory should wish to keep me out of Par- 
liament; I cannot in the least blame him; let 
us all fight as best each may for himself He 
does not wish a higher career; I do. Sir Gregory 
will now do all that he can to impede my views, 
because they are antagonistic of his own ; very 
well ; I must only work the harder to overcome 
his objections." There was no word in all this 
of gratitude ; there was no thought in Alaric's 
mind that it behoved him to be grateful to Sir 
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Gregory. It was for his own sake, not for his 
pupil's, that Sir Gregory had brought this pupil 
forward. Grateful, indeed ! In public life when 
is there time for gratitude ? Who ever thinks of 
other interest than his own ? 

Such was Alaric's theory of life. But not the 
1 less would he have expected gratitude from those 

whom he might serve. Such also very probably 
was Sir Gregory's theory when he thought of 
those who had helped him, instead of those 
whom he himself had helped. 

And so they met, and discussed Alaric's little 
proposition. 

" Since I saw you yesterday," said Sir Gregory, 
" I have been thinking much, indeed very much, 
of what you were saying to me of your wish to 
go into Parliament." 

" I am very much obliged to you," said Alaric. 

" I need hardly tell you, Tudor, how anxious 
I am to farther your advancement. I greatly 
value your ability and diligence, and have shown 
that I am anxious to make them serviceable to 
the public." 

" I am folly aware that I owe you a great deal. 
Sir Gregory." 

"Oh, I don't mean that; that's nothing; I 
am not thinking of myself. I only want you to 
understand that I am truly anxious to see you 
take that line in public matters which may make 
your services most valuable to the public, and 
which may redound the most to your own ad- 
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vantage. I have thought of what you said to 
me with the most matuie deliberation, and I am 
persuaded that I shall best do my duty to you, 
and to- the service, by reeonunending you to 
abandon altogether yoxir idea of going into Par- 
liament." 

Sir Gregory said this in his weightiest manner. 
He endeavoured to assume some of that authority 
with which he had erst cowed the young Tudor 
at the Weights and Measures, and as he finished 
his speech he assumed a profound look which 
ought to have been very convincing. He then 
rubbed his hands over each other, and leaaed 
back in his arm-chahr to watch the effects of his 
spoken wisdom. 

But the time was gone by with Alaric when 
such tricks of legerdemain were- convincing to 
him. A grave brow, compressed lips, and fixed 
eyes, had no longer much effect upon him. He 
had a point to gain, and he was thinking of that 
and not of Sir Gregoiy'^ grimaces. 

" Then you wiH not see the Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer on the subject?" 

" No," said Six Gregory ; **'it would be useless 
for me to do so. I could not advocate suoh a 
scheme, feeling certaint that it would be injurious 
both to yourself and to the service ; and I woxdd 
not desire to see the Chancdlor with the view of 
opposing your wishes." 

" I am much obliged to you for that, at any 
rate,", said Alaric. 
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" But I do hope that you will not carry your 
plan any fiirther. When I tell yon, as I do with 
the utmost sincecity,. that I &el certain, thai an 
a(fetempt to seat yourself in Paxliament can otily 
lead to the ruin of your prospects as a Civil ser- 
vaat, prospects which, are brighter now than 
those of any other youngs maai, in- the service, I 
cannot hut tiiink that yon must hesitate before 
you take any step which will be irreeavesrable. 
If yon once publish an address to a constituency, 
that step will be- icreeovCTable. Indeed I think 
that you cannot do so without previously resign- 
ing." 

''I shall be sorry to resign, ^ Giegory, as I 
have such true pleasure in serving with you." 

" And I presume a salary of 1200^ a year is 
not imacceptable,^ sadd Sir Gregory, with the 
very faintest of smiles- 

"By no means/' said Alaricj^ "I am a poor 
man, depending altogether on^ my own exertions 
for an income. I caaanotL afford to throw away a 
chance." 

** Then take my word for it you should give 
up all idea of Fadiament," said Sir Gregory, who 
thought that he had. carried his. point. 

" But I call a: seat in Parliament a chance," 
said Alaric ; " the best chanoe that a man circmn- 
stanced as I am can possibly have. I hav^e the 
offer of a seat, Sir Gregoiy, and I can't afford^ to 
throw it away. Indeed I am altoady pledged to 
the elector» of Strathbogy." 
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. " Then it is my duty to tell you, as the head 
of your office, that it will he your duty to resign 
hefore you offer yourself as a candidate." 

" That you mean is your present opinion, Sir 
Gregory." 

"Yes, Mr. Tudor, that is my opinion. An 
opinion which I shall he forced to express to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if you persist in this 
infatuation." 

Alaric looked very grave, hut not a whit angry. 
" I am sorry for it. Sir Gregory, very sorry; I had 
hoped to have had your countenance." 

" I would give it you, Mr. Tudor, if I could 
consistently with my duty as a puhlic servant ; 
hut as I cannot, I am sure you will not ask for 
it." How Fidus Neverhend would have admired 
the chief commissioner could he have seen and 
heard him at this moment! "But," he con- 
tinued, relaxing for awhile the muscles of his 
face, "I hope, I do hope, you wiU think het- 
ter of this. What are you to gain? Come, 
Tudor, think of it that way. What are you to 
gain? You, with a wife and young family 
coming up ahout your heels, what are you to 
gam hy going into Parliament ? That is what I 
ask you. What are you to gain ? " It was de- 
lightful to see how pleasantly practical Sir 
Gregory could hecome when he chose to dis- 
mount from his high horse. 

"It is considered a high position in this 
country, that of a memher of Parliament," said 
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Alaric. "A man in gaining that is generally 
supposed* to have gained something." . 

" True, quite true. It is a desirable position 
for a rich man, or a rich man's eldest son ; or -even 
for a poor man, if by getting into Parliament he 
can put himself in the way of improving his 
income. But, my dear Tudor, you are in none 
of these positions. You are not a rich man, nor 
are you an heir to wealth; nor yet are you in 
search of a profession by which you may live. 
You have got that for which so many others are 
seeking. You have made your way to the top of 
.your profession. And now you are going to 
begia agaiu, and all for the vain honour, or for 
the chance of the vain honour, of sitting in 
Parliament ! Abandon the idea, my dear Tudor ; 
pray abandon it. K not for your own sake, at 
any rate do so for that of your wife and child." 

Sir Gregory might as well have whistled. Not 
a word that he said had the slightest effect on 
Alaric. How was it possible that his words 
should have any effect, seeiag that Alaric was 
conviQced that Sir Gregory was pleading for his 
own advantage, and not for that of his listener. 
Alaric did listen. He received all that Sir 
Gregory said with the most profound attention ; 
schooled his face into a look of the most polite 
deference, and then, with his most cruel tone, 
informed Sir Gregory that his mind was quite 
made up, that he did intend to submit himself to 
the electors of Strathbogy, 

VOL. III. E 
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'' And as to what you say about my seat at 
the board, Sir Qxegory, you may probably be 
light. Perhaps it will be as well that I should 
isee the ChaaxceUor of the Exchequer myself/' 

** Who will to Cupar maun to Cupar," said 
Sir Qregoiy ; " I caa only say, Mr. Tudor, thaft 
I am very sorry for you, and very sorry for your 
wife, very sorry, very sorry indeed." 

" And who will to Strathbogy maun to Strath- 
bogy," said Alaric laughing; there is certainly 
an air of truth about the proverb as applied to 
myself just at present. But the fact is, whether 
for good or for bad, I maun to Strathbogy. 
That is my present destiny. As to that I have 
made xrp my mind. You may easily, conceive 
that I also have given the matter my most 
matore consideration. The fact that I have ^ 
wife and a child does make the step a most mo- 
mentous one. But, Sir Grregory, I should never 
foigive myself were I to throw away such an 
opportunity. Of course there is much risk in 
what I am now doing ; hut my wife is of the 
same temperament as myself, and she is prepared 
to run the risk." 

"Then I have nothing more to say, Mr. 
Tudor." 

"Of course I shall try to save my place," 
<eontinued Alaric. 

" I look upon that as quite impossible," said 
Sir Gregory. 

" It can do me no harm at any rate to see tibe 
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Cliancellor of the Exchequer. If he tells me 
that a seat in FarKament and a seat at the 
board are incompatible, and that as one of the 
Civil Service Commissioners I am not free to 
stand for the borongh, I will in that case, Sir 
Gregory, put my resignation in your hands before 
I publish my address." 

And so they parted, each determined to do all 
that in him lay to thwart the wishes of the other. 
Alaric was not in the least influenced by any- 
thing that Sir Gregory had said to him ; he had 
made up his mind, and was determined to be 
turned from it by no arguments that his col- 
league could use ; but nevertheless he could not 
but be meditative, as, walking home across the 
parks, he thought of his wife and child. It is 
true that he had a second trade ; he was a stock- 
jobber as well as a Civil Service Commissioner; 
but he already perceived how very difficult it was 
to realize an income to which he could trust from 
that second precarious pursuit. He had, it is true, 
made money by it, in the long run; he had 
begun with nothing, and now held property, 
which he beUeved to be worth much more than 
the capital belonging to his ward, which he had 
surreptitiously borrowed. He had also lived in 
a style considerably beyond that which his official 
income would have enabled him to assume. He 
had on the whole, he thought, done very well ; 
but yet it would be a dreadfdl thing to have to 
trust to so precarious a livelihood. He had 

E 2 
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realized iiotliing ; he had not yet been able to 
pay back the money which he had so fraudulently 
taken, and to acquit himself of a debt which 
now lay daily heavier and heavier on his soul. 
He felt that he must repay not only that but 
Undy's share also, before he could again pass a 
happy day or a quiet night. This plan of throw- 
ing up 1200/. a year would badly assist him in 
•getting rid of this incubus. 

But still that watchword of his goaded him 
-on — * Excelsior!' he still said to himself; * ex- 
celsior ! ' If he halted now, now when the ball 
was at his foot, he might never have another 
-chance. He had begun to play a great game, and 
how mad would he be to stop now, while he was 
winning. Very early in life, before a beard was 
•on his chin, before he could style himself a man 
according to the laws of his country, he had de- 
termined within himself that a seat in Parliament 
was the only fitting ambition for an Englishman. 
That was now within his reach. Would he be 
such a dastard as to draw back his hand, and be 
deterred from taking it, by old women's tales of 
prudence, and the self-interested lectures of Sir 
Gregory Hardlines ? 

Excelsior! There was not much that could 
be so styled in that debt of his to M. and Madame 
Jaquetenape. If he could only pay that off he 
felt that he could brave the world without a fear. 
Come what come might he would sell out and 
do so. The bridge committee was sitting and 
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his shaxes were already worth more than he had 
paid for them. Mr. Blocks had just given his 
evidence, and the conunercial world was willing 
enough to invest in the Limehouse bridge. He 
would sell out and put his conscience at rest. 

But then to do so successfully, he must induce 
TJndy to do so too ; and that he knew would not 
at present be an easy task. Who had ever been 
successfdl in getting back money from Undy 
Scott ? He had paid the last half-year's interest 
with most commendable punctuality, and was not 
that a great deal from Undy Scott ? 

Moreover, if Alaric were to push for the money 
and make himself disagreeable, where would be his 
seat for Strathbogy ? And was it not the fact 
that this loan of his ward's money was the price 
he had paid for the use of the Q^aberlunzie interest ? 
Could he reasonably be expected to enjoy the 
property he had purchased, if he insisted on with- 
drawing the purchase-money? No; he must 
repay the whole of the 10,000/. himself, and then 
make the best he could of Undy's debt to him. 
• But what if this appropriation of another^s 
money, what if this fraud should be detected 
and exposed before he had succeeded in paying 
back 10,000/. ! What if he should wake some 
morning and find himself in the grip of some 
Newgate myrmidon. A terrible new law had 
just been passed fof the protection of trust 
property ; a law in which he had not felt the 
slightest interest when he had first seen in the 
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daily newspapers some tedious account of the 
passing of the yaiious danses ; but which was 
now terrible to his innermost thoughts. 

His walk across the parks was not made happy 
by much self-triumph. In spite of his commis* 
sionership and coming parliamentaiy honours his 
solitary moments were seldom very happy. It 
was at his dub when living with Undy and Un- 
dy*8 peers, that he was best able to throw off his 
cares and enjoy himself But even then, high 
as he was mounted on his &st trottrog horse, 
black care would sit behind him, ever mounted 
on the same steed. 

And bitterly did poor Grertrude feel the misery 
of these evenings which her husband passed at 
his dub; but she never reviled him or com- 
plained ; she never spoke of her sorrow even to 
her mother or sister. She did not even blame 
him in her own heart. She knew that he had 
otiier business than that of his office, higher 
hopes than those attached to his board; and she 
taught herself to believe that his career required 
him to be among public men. She fuUy sympa- 
thized with his ambition, and was truly happy 
when he spoke to her of his high intentions. 

He had endeavoured to induce her to associate 
constantly with Mrs. Yal, so that her evenings 
might not be passed alone ; but Grertrude, after 
trying Mrs. Yal for a time, had quietly repudiated 
the doseness of this alliance. Mrs. Yal had her 
ideas of excelsior, her ambition to rule, and these 
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ideas and this axabition did not at all suit Ger- 
trude's temper. Not evBn for her husband's sake- 
could she bring herself to be patronised by Mrs. 
Yal. They were still very dear friends, of course ; 
but they did not lire in each other's arms as. 
Alaric had intended th^ should do. 

He returned hcane after his interview with Sir 
Gregory, and found his wife in the drawing-room 
with her child. He usually went down from his 
office to his club, and she was therefore the more 
ready to welcome him for having broken through 
his habit on the present occasion. She leffc her 
infant sprawling on the floor, and came up to 
greet him with a kiss. 

^€ter" — said he, putting his arm round her 
and embracing her—" I have come home to con* 
suit you on business ;" and then he seated him- 
self on the sofe, taking her with him, still in his 
arms. There was but little doubt that she would 
consent to anything which he could propose t& 
her alter such a. fashion, in such a guise as this;, 
that, he knew fall well. 

" Well, love,'* said she, •^and what is the busi- 
ness about ? you know that I always think that 
to be best which you thiok to be best." 

*^Yes, Ger; but this is a very important mat- 
ter ;" and then he looked grave, but managed at 
the same time to look happy and contented. 
This is a matter of vital importance to yon, and 
I win do nothing in it without your conseiit." 
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. " What is best for you, must be best for me ;'^ 
said Gertrude, kissing^ his forehead. 

. Theu he explained to her what had passed be- 
tween himself and Sir Gregory, and what his 
own* ideas were as regarded the borough of 
Strathbogy. " Sir Gregory," said he, " is deter- 
mined that I shall not remain at the board and 
sit in Parliament at the same time ; but I do not 
see why Sir Gregory is to have his own way in 
everything. If you are not afraid of the risk 
I will make up my mind to stand it at aU events, 
and to resign if the Minister makes it imperative. 
If, however, you fear the result, I will let the 
matter drop, and tell the Scotts to find another 
candidate. I am anxious to go into Parliament, 
I confess ; but I wiU never do so at the expense 
of your peace of miud." 

The way in which he put upon her the whole 
weight of the decision was not generous. Nor 
was the mode he adopted of inducing her to back 
his own wishes. If there were risk to her — and 
in truth there was fearful risk — ^it was his duty 
to guard her from the chance, not hers to say 
whether such danger should be encountered or 
no. The nature of her answer may be easily 
surmised. She was generous, though he was not. 
She would never retard his advance, or be felt as 
a millstone round his neck. She encouraged him 
with all her enthusiasm, and bade him throw 
prudence to the winds. If he rose, must she 
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not rise also ? Whatever step in life was good 
for him, must it 'not be good for her as well ? 
And so that matter was settled between them — 
pleasantly enough. 

He endured a fortnight of considerable excite- 
ment, during which he and Sir Gregory did not 
smile at each other, and then he saw the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. That gentleman pro- 
mised to speak to the Prime Minister, feeling 
himself unable to answer tjie question put to him, 
definitely out of his own head ; and then another 
fortnight passed on. At the end of that time 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sent for Alaric, 
and they had a second interview. 

"Well, Mr. Tudor," said the great man, "this 
is a matter of very considerable importance, and 
one on which I am not even yet prepared to give 
you a positive answer." 

This was very good news for Alaric. Sir Gre- 
gory had spoken of the matter as one on which 
there could be no possible doubt. He had as- 
serted that the British lion would no longer sleep 
peaceably in his lair, if such a violence were put 
on the constitution as that meditated by the 
young commissioner. It was quite clear that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Prime 
Minister also, looked at it in a very different 
light* They doubted, and Alaric was well aware 
that their doubt was as good as certainty to him/ 
. The truth was that the Prime Minister had 
said to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a half 

E 3 
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serious, half jocular way, that he didn't see whj 
he should reject a vote when offered to him hj a 
member of the Civil Service. The man must of 
course do his work — ^and should it he found that 
his o&ce work and his seat in Parliament inter- 
fered with each other, why, he must take the con- 
sequences. And if or or made a 

row about it in the House and complained, why 
in that case also Mr. Tudor must take the conse- 
quences. And then, enough having been said on 
that matter, the conversation dropped. 

" I am not prepared to give a positive answer," 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who of 
course did not choose to commit himself 

Alaric assured the great man that he was not 
so unreasonable as to expect a positive answer. 
Positive answers, as he well knew, were not often 
forthcoming among official men; official men, as 
he had already learnt, prefer to do their business 
by answers which are not positive. He himself 
had become averse to positive answers since he 
had become a commissioner, and was quite pre- 
pared to dispense with them in the parliamentary 
career which he hoped that he was now about to 
commence. This much, however, was quite dear, 
that he might offer himself as a candidate to the 
electors of Strathbogy without resigning; and 
that Sir Gr^^ry's hostiLe remonstrance on the 
subject, should he choose to make one, would not 
be received as absolute law by the greater powers. 

Accordingly as Alaric was elated Sir GrregOTj 
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was depressed. He had risen high, but now this 
young tyro whom he had fostered was about to 
climb above his head. Oh the ingratitude of 
men! 

Alaric, however, showed no triimiph. He was 
More submissive, more gracious than ever to his 
chief. It was only to himjself that he muttared 
*' Excelsior r 



CHAPTER V. 

WESTMINSTEB HALL. 

The parliamentary committee pursued their ani- 
mated inquiries respecting the lamehouse bridge 
all through the sultry month of July. How 
Mr. VigU must have hated Mr. If ogo, and the 
McCarthy Desmond! how sick he must have 
got of that eternal witness who, with imperturb- 
able eflOronteiy, answered the 2250 questions put 
to him without admitting anything! To Mr. 
Vigil it was all mere nonsense, sheer waste of 
time. Had he been condemned to sit for eight 
days in close contiguity to the clappers of a small 
mill, he would have learnt as much as he did 
from the witnesses, before the committee. Never- 
theless he went through it and did not lose his 
temper. He smiled sweetly on Mr. Nogo every 
morning, and greeted the titled Irishman with 
hi3 easy familiar nod, as though the continued 
sitting of this very committee was of all things to 
him tiie most desirable. Such is Mr. Vigil's pecu- 
liar tact, such his special talent ; these are the 
gifts — gifts by no means ordinary — which have 
made him Bight Honourable, and recommended 
him to the confidence of successive badgers. 

But though the committee was uninteresting 
to Mr. Vigil, it was not so to the speculative 
inhabitants of Limehouse, or to the credulous 
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shopkeepers of Eotherhithe. On the evening of 
the day on which Mr. Blocks was examined, the 
shares went up 20 per cent.; and when his 
evidence was published in extemo the next Satur- 
day morning by the Capel Court Share-buyer, a 
periodical which served for bible and prayer 
book, as well as a compendium of the whole duty 
of man, to Undy Scott and his friends, a farther 
rise in the price of this valuable property was the 
immediate cojisequence. 

Now, then, was the time for Alaric to sell and 
get out of his difficulties if ever he could do 
so. Shares which he had bought for 30*. were 
now worth nearly 21. 10*. He was strongly of 
opinion that they would fall again, and that the 
jfinal result of the committee would leave them of 
a less value than their original purchase-money, 
and probably altogether valueless. He could not, 
however, act in the matter without consulting 
Undy, so closely linked were they in the specu- 
lation; and even at the present price his own 
shares would not enable him to pay back the 
full amount of what he had taken. 

The joint property of the two was, however, at 
its present market price worth 12,000/. — 10,000/.: 
would make him a free man. He was perfectly, 
w illin g to let Undy have the fall use of the dif- 
ference in amount ; nay, he was ready enough to 
give it to him altogether, if by so doing he could 
place the whole of his ward's money once more 
in safety. With the power of offering such a 
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doucetix to his Mend's rapacity, lie flattered him- 
self that he might have a ehance of heing stio> 
cessfiil- He therefore prepared himself to discuss 
the matter with h^ pajiuer. 

It so happened that at the same moment 
XJndy was desirous of disenssing the same sub- 
ject, their joint interest, namely, in the Lime»* 
house bridge; there was no difficulty therefore 
in their coming together. They met at the door 
of the committee-room when Mr. Nogo had just 
put his 999th question to the adverse witness ; 
and as the summons to prayers prevented the 
1000th being proceeded with at that moment, 
Undy and Alaric sauntered back along the pas- 
sages, and then walking up and down the im- 
mense space of Westminster Hall, said each to 
the other what he had to say on the matter 
mooted between them. 

Undy was in great glee, and seemed to look on 
his fortune as already made. They had at first 
confined their remarks to the special evidence of 
the witness who had last been in the chair ; and 
Undy, with the volubility which was common to 
him when he was in high spirits, had been de- 
nouncing him as an ass who was injuring his 
own cause by his over obstinacy. 

•* Nothing that he can say," said Undy, "vnll 
tell upon the share-market. The stock is rising 
firom hour to hour; and Piles himself told me 
that he knew from sure intelligence that the 
Chancellor of the E^tchequer is prepared to give 
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way, whatever Vigil may say to the contrary- 
"Their firm," Piles says, "are buying every 
share they can lay their hands on" 

" Then in God's name let them buy ouib" said 
Alaric. 

"Buy ours!" said Undy. "You don't mean 
to teU me that you wish to sell now ! Ton don t 
mean to say that you want to back ont, now 
that the gam« is all going our own way !" 

" Indeed I do, and I intend to do so ; just 
listen to me, Undy ^" 

"I teU you fairly, Tudor, I will not seU a 
share ; what you may choose to do with your 
own I cannot say. But if you will be guided by 
me you wiU keep every share you have got- In- 
stead of selling we should boi^ add to our stock. 
I at any rate am resolved to do so." 

"Listen to me, Undy," said Alaric. 

" The truth is," said Undy — ^who at the present 
moment preferred talking to listening — " the 
truth is, you do not understand buying and 
selling sh^es. We should both be ruined very 
quickly were I to allow myself to be led by you ; 
you are too timid, too much a&aid of risking 
your money ; your speculative pluck hardly rises 
higher than the three per cents., and never soars 
above a first-class mortgage on land. 

"I could be as sanguine as you are, and as 
bold," said Alaric, "were I venturing with my 
own money." 

" In the name of goodness get that bugbear out 
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of your head/' said Undy. " Whatever good it 
might have done you to think of that sometime 
ago, it can do you no good now." There was a 
bitter truth in this which made Alaric's heart 
sink low within his breast. "Wherever the money 
came from, whose property it may have been or 
be, it has been used ; and now your only safety 
is in making the best use of it. A little daring, 
a little audacity — ^it is that which ruins men. 
When you sit down to play brag, you must brag 
it out, or lose your money.*' 

"But, my dear fellow, there is no question 
here of losing money. If we seU now we shall 
reaKze about 2000/." 

"And will that, or the half of that satisfy 
you ? Is that your idea of a good thing ? Will 
that be sufficient to pay for the dozen of bad 
things which a fellow is always putting his foot 
into ? It won't satisfy me. I can teU you that, 
at any rate." 

Alaric felt very desirous of keeping Undy in 
a good humour. He wished, if possible, to per- 
suade him rather than to drive him; to coax 
him into repaying this money, and not absolutely 
to demand the repayment. "Come," said he, 
"what do you caU a good thing, yourself?" 

" I call cent, per cent, a good thing, and I'U 
not sell a share till they come up to tiiat." 

" They'll never do that, Uiidy." 

"That's your opinion. I thint- diflferently^ 
And I'm sure you will own I have had m6re 
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experience of the share-market than you have. 
When I see snch men as Blocks and Piles buy- 
ing fast, I know very well which way the wind 
blows. A man may be fishing a long time, 
Tudor, in these waters, before he gets such a haul 
as this ; but he must be a great fool to let go 
his net when he does get it." 

They both then remained silent for a time, 
for each was doubtful how best to put forward 
the view which he himself wished to urge. 
Their projects were diametrically different, and 
yet neither could carry his own without the as- 
sis^nce of the other. 

" I teU you what I propose," said Undy. 

" Wait a moment, Undy," said Alaric ; " listen 
to me for one moment- I can hear nothing till 
you do so, and then I will hear anything." 

"Well, what is it?" 

" We have each of us put something near ta 
5000/. into this venture." 

"I have put more," said Scott. 

" Very weU. But we have each of us with- 
drawn a sum equal to that I have named from 
my ward's fortune for this purpose." 

"I deny that;" said Undy. "I have taken 
nothiug from your ward's fortune. I have had 
no power to do so. You have done as you pleased 
with that fortune. But I am ready to admit 
that I have borrowed 5000/.; — ^not from your 
ward, but from you." 

Alaric was nearly beside himself; but he still 
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felt that lie should hare no chance of eanying 
his pdbit if he lost his temper. 

" That is imgeiieroiis of you, Scott, to say the 
least of it ; hut well let that pass. To enable 
me to lend you the 5000/., and to enable me 
to join you in this speculation, 10,000/. has been 
withdrawn from Clementina's fortune.'* 

" I know nothing about that," said Scott. 

" Know nothing about it I" said Alarie, look- 
ing at him with withering scorn. But Undy 
was not made of withering material, and did not 
care a straw for his friend's scorn. 

" Nothing whatever," said he. 

" Well, so be it," said Alarie ; " but the fact is, 
the money has been withdrawn." 

** I don't doubt that in the least," said Undy. 

" I am not now going to argue whether ike 
fault has been most mine or yours," continued 
Alarie. 

"Well, that is kind of you," said Undy, 
" considering that you are the girl's trustee, and 
that I have no more to do with it than that fellow 
in the wig there."' 

" I wish at any rate you would let me explain 
myself," said Alarie, who felt that his patience 
was fast going, and who could hardly resist the- 
temptation of seiidng his companion by the 
throat, and punishing him on the spot for his 
iniquity. 

"I don't prevent you, my dear feUow — only 
remember this ; I will not permit you to assert. 
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without contradicting you, tliat I am responsible 
for Clem'a fortune. Now go on» and explain 
away as hard as you like/' 

Alaric, under these drcumstances, found it not 
very easy to put what he had to say into any 
words that his companion would admit* He 
folly intended at some future day to thrust 
Scott's innocence down his throat, and teU him 
that he was not only a thief, hut a mean» lying„ 
beggarly thief. But the present was not the 
time. Too much depended on his inducing 
Undy to act with him. 

'' Ten thousand pounds has at any rate been 
taken." 

"That I wont deny," 

" And half that sum has been lent to you." 

" I acknowledge a debt of 5000/." 

"It is imperative that 10,000/. should at once 
be repaid." 

" I have no objection in life." 

"I can sell my shares in the Limehouse 
bridge," continued Alaric, "for 6000/., and I 
am prepared to do so." 

" The more fool you," said Undy, " if you do 
it; especially as 6000/. wont pay 10,000/., and 
as the same property, if overheld another month 
or two, in all probability will do so." 

" I am ready to sacrifice that and more than 
that," said Alaric. « If you will seU out 4000/., 
and let me at once have that amount, so as to 
make up the ML sum I owe, I will make you a 
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free present of the remainder of the debt. Come, 
TJndy, you cannot but call that a good thing. 
You will have pocketed two thousand pounds,- 
according to the present market value of the 
shares, and that without the slightest risk." 

Undy for a while seemed staggered by the 
offer. Whether it was Alaric's extreme simplicity 
in making it, or his own good luck in receiving 
it, or whether by any possible chance some all 
but dormant remnant of feeling within his heart 
was touched, we will not pretend to say. But 
for a while he walked on silent, as though 
wavering in his resolution, and looking as if he 
wished to be somewhat more civil, somewhat 
less of the bully, than he had been. 

T^ere was no one else to whom Alaric could 
dare to open his heart on this subject of his 
ward's fortune; there was none other but this 
ally of his to whom he could confide, whom he 
could consult. Unpromising, therefore, though 
Undy was as a confederate, Alaric, when he 
thought he saw this change in his manner, 
poured forth at once the full tide of his feelings. > 

" Undy," said he, " pray bear with me awhile. 
The truth is I cannot endure this misery any 
longer. I do not now want to blame any one but 
myself. The thing has been done, and it h& 
useless now to talk of blame. The thing has 
been done, and aU that now remains for me is to. 
undo it; to put this girl's money back again, and 
get this horrid weight from off my breast." 
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" Upon my word, my dear fellow, I did not 
think that you took it in such a light as that/' 
said TJndy. 

"I am miserable about it," saidAlaric. "It 
keeps me awake all night and destroys all my 
energy during the day." 

"Oh, that's all bile," said Undy, "You 
should give up fish for a few days and take a 
blue pill at night." 

" Scott, this money must be paid back at once, 
or I shall lose my senses. Fortune has so far 
favoured me as to enable me to put my hand at 
once on the larger portion of it. You must let 
me have the remainder. In Grod's name say 
that you wiU do so." 

Undy Scott unfortimately had not the power 
to do as he was asked. Whether he would have 
done so, had he had the power, need not now be 
inquired. He was somewhat gravelled for an 
answer to Alaric's earnest supplication, and there- 
fore made none till the request was repeated. 
"In God's name let me have this money," 
jepeated Alaric. " You will then have made two 
thousand pounds by the transaction." 

'VMy dear Tudor," said he, "your stomach is 
out of order. I can see it as weU as possible from 
the way you talk." 

Here was an answer for a man to get to the 
most earnest appeal which he could make ! Here 
was comfort for a wretch suffering from fear, 
remorse, and shame, as Alaric was suffering. He 
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had spoken of bis feelings and his heart ; but 
these were regions quite out of XJndy Scott's 
cognizance. "Take a blue pill," said he, "and 
you U be as right as a trivet in a couple of days.'' 

What was Alaric to say ? What could he say 
to a man who at such a crisis oould talk to him 
of blue pills ? For a while he said nothing ,• but 
the form of his face changed, a darkness came 
over his brow which Scott had never before seen 
there, the colour flew from his face, his eyes 
sparkled, and a strange appearance of resolute 
defiance showed itself round his mouth. Scott 
began to perceive that his medical advice would 
not be taken in good part. 

" Scott," said he, stopping short in his walk 
and taking hold of the collar of his companion's 
€oat, not loosely by the button, but with a firm 
grip which XJndy felt that it would be difficult 
to shake off — "Scott, you will find that I am 
not to be trifled with. You have made a viUain 
of me. I can see no way to escape from my 
ruin, without your aid; but by ihe living Gtod, 
if I fell, you shall fall with me. Tell me now; 
will you let me have this sum I demand? If you 
do not, I will go to your brother's wife and tell 
her what has become of her daughter's money,^ 

" Tou may go to the devil's wife if you like 
it," said XJndy, " and tell her whatever you 
please." 

*' Tou refuse then," said Alaric, still keeping 
hold of XJndy's coat. 
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^ Come, take yatir hand off/' said Undy. ^' You 
will make me tliink your tead is wrong as well 
as your stomach, if you go on like this. Take 
your hand off and Ksfcen to me. I will then 
explain to you why I cannot do what you would 
have me. Take your hand away, I say ; Ao you 
not see that people are looking at us," 

They were now standing at the upper eind of 
the hall — close under the steps which led to the 
upper parts of the Houses of Parliament ; and, 
as TJndy said, the place was too public for a <Jis- 
l^ay of physical resentment. Alaric took his 
haaid away. *'Well,'* said he, **now tell me 
what is to hinder you from letting me have the 
money you owe me?*' 

"Qoly this,'' said Undy^ **that every share 
I have in "the concern is made over, by way of 
security, to old MXyletuy, and he now holds 
them. Till I have redeemed them, I have no 
power of selling." 

Alaric, when he heard these words, could 
hardly prevent himself from falling in the middle 
of the hall. All his hopes were then over ^ he 
had no chance of shaking this intolerable burden 
from his shoulders ; he had taken the woman's 
money, this money which had been intrusted to 
ids honour and safe keeping, and thrown it into 
a bottomless gulf. 

•"And now listen to me,** said Undy, looMng 
^ist his watch. " I must be in the House in ten 
or fifteen minutes, for this bill about married 
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women is on, and I am interested in it ; Ksten to 
me now for five minutes. All this that you 
have been saying is sheer nonsense." 

''I think ypu'U find that it is not all non- 
sense," said Alaric. 

" Oh, I am not in the least afraid of your 
doing anything rash. You'll be cautious enough 
I know when you come to be cool; especially 
if you take a little physic. What I want to say 
is this — Clem's money is safe enough. I tell 
you these bridge shares will go on rising till the 
beginning of next session. Instead of selling, 
what we should do is to buy -up ^ix or seven 
thousand pounds more.'* 

" What, with Clementina's money ?" 

** It's as well to be hung for a sheep as a lamb. 
Besides your doing so is your only safety. My 
brother Val insists upon having 250 shares." 

" Your brother Val !" said Alaric. 

" Yes ; Val ; and why shouldn't he ? I would 
give them to him if I could, but I can't. 
M^Cleury, as I tell you, has every share of mine 
in his possession." 

" Your brother Val wants 250 shares ! And 
does he expect me to give them to him ?" 

*' Well — I rather think he does. That is, not 
to give them, of course ; you don't suppose he 
wants you to make him a present of money. 
But he wants you to accommodate him with the 
price of them. You can either do that, or 1^ 
him .have so many of your own ; it wiU be as 
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broad as it is long ; and he'll give you his note 
of hand for the amount." 

Now it was well known among the acquaintance 
of the Scott family, that the note of hand of the 
Honourable Captain Val was not worth the paper 
on which it was written. 

Alaric was so astonished at this monstrous 
request, coming as it did after such a conversa- 
tion, that he did not well know how to take it. 

Was Undy mad, or was he in joke ? What 
man in his senses would think of lending six or 
seven hundred pounds to Val Scott 1 " I sup- 
pose you are in jest," said he, somewhat bitterly. 

" I never was more in earnest in my life," said 
Undy. " I'll just explain how the matter is ; 
and as you are sharp enough, you'll see at once 
that you had better oblige him. Val, you know, 
is always hard up ; he can't touch a shilling of 
that woman's mone^, and just at present he has 
none of his own. So he came to me this morn- 
ing to raise the wind." 

" And you are kind enough to pass him on to 
me." 

. " Listen a moment. I did not do anything of 
the kind. I never lend money to Val, It's a 
principle with me not to do so, and he knows it." 

"Then just tell him that my principles in 
this respect are identical with your own." 

" That's aU very well ; and you may tell him 
so yourself, if you like it ; but hear first of all 

VOL. III. p 
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what his argxmientg are. Of course, I told him 
I could do nothing for him. * But/ said he, ' yoa 
can get Tudor to do it.' I told him, of oonrse> 
that I cotdd do nothing of the kind. 'Ohl' 
said Yal, 'I know the game you are hoth play- 
ing. I know all about Clem's money.' Val> 
you know, never says much. He was {dajring 
pool at the tnne, at the club ; but he came back 
after his stroke, and whispered to me — 'You and 
Tudor, between you, must let me have 250 of 
those shares, and then itil be all right.' Now» 
Val, you know, is a most determined feUow.'* 

Alaric, when he heard this, looked up into hig 
companion's face to see whether he waa talking 
to the Evil one himself. Oh, what a net of rain 
was closing round him ! — ^How inextricable were 
the toils into which he had fallen ! 

"After all," continued Undy, "what he a^ks 
is not much, and I really thiyk you should do it 
for him. He is quite willing to give you his 
assistance at Strathbogy, and he is entitled to 
some accommodaticm." 

"Some accommodation!" repeated Alaric, aU 
most lost in the consideration of his own misery. 

•*Tes; I really think he is. And, Tudor, 
you may be sure of this, you know ; you will be 
quite safe with him. Val is the very soul of 
honour. Do this for him, and you'll hear no 
more about it. Tou may be quite sore that 
he'll ask for nothing jforther, and that he'U never 
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«ay a word to annoy you. He's devilish honour-* 
able is Val; no man can be more so; though^ 
perhaps, yon wouldn't think it/* 

** Devilish honcmrable/* said Alaric. " Only ha 
wonld like to have a bribe.'* 

"A bribe T said Scott. *' Come, my dear fel- 
low, don t yon make an asa of yonrscdf. Yal ia 
like the rest of ns ; wh»i money is going, he 
Mkes to have a share of it. If you come to that 
every man who is paid either for talking oar for 
not talking is bribed." 

** I don't know that I ever heavd of a much 
dearer case of a bribe than this which you 
now demand for your l»other.'* 

** Bribe or no bribe," said TJndy, looking at his 
watch, "I strongly advise you to do for him 
what he asks; it will be better for all of us. 
And let me give you anodier piece of advice: 
never use hard wosds among friends. Do you 
remember the Mary Janes which Manylodes 
brought for you in his pocket to the hotel at 
Tavistock?" — ^Here Alaric tamed as pale as a 
spectre. — ^'^ Don't talk of bribes, my dear fel- 
low. We are all of us giving and taking 
bribes from our cradles to our graves; but 
men of the world generally call thorn by some 
prettier names. Now» if you are not detarous 
to throw your oards up altogether, get these 
shares for Yal, and let him or me have them 
to-morrow morning.'* And so saying Undy 
disappeared into the Housq, through the side 

p 2 
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door out of the hall, which is appropriated to 
the Hse of honourahle members. 

And then Alaric was left alone. He had 
never hitherto realized the tme &cts of the 
position in which he had placed himself; but 
now he did so. He was in the hands of these 
men, these miscreants, these devils; he was 
completely at their mercy, and he aheady felt 
that they were as devoid of mercy as they were 
of jnstice. A cold sweat broke ont all over 
him, and he continued walking np and down 
the hall, ignorant as to where he was, and 
what he was doing, almost thoughtless, stunned 
as it were by his misery, and the conviction 
that he was a ruined man. He had remained 
there an hour after TJndy had left him, before 
he roused himself sufficiently to leave the hall 
and think of returning home. It was then 
seven o'clock, and he remembered that he 
had asked his cousin to dine with him at that 
hour. He got into a cab, therefore, and desired 
to be driven home. 

Oh, the misery of that drive ! He never for- 
got it, and as he told his wife in after times, of 
all the wretched moments he spent, those were 
the most unendurable. It is the anticipation of 
our sorrows that breaks us down. The devoted 
mother, watching the death-bed of her child, is 
all but unable to support the agony of her ap- 
prehension. But when God has taken the sufferer 
to himself, the broken heart of the sorrower is 
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soon healed by his mercy. It is so, also, with 
our other misfortunes. When they are here, we 
can bear them ; it is the coming that lays us low. 

What was he to do ? On one point he instantly 
made up his mind. He would not give one 
shilling to Captain Val ; he would not advance 
another shilling to Undy ; and he woxdd at once 
seU out his own shares, and make such immediate 
restitution as might now be in his power. The 
mention of Manylodes, and the mining shares 
had come home to him with frightful reality, 
and nearly stxmned him. What right, indeed, 
had he to talk of bribes with scorn ; he who so 
early in his own life had allowed himself to be 
bought? How could he condemn the itchiug 
palm of such a one as Val Scott ; he who had 
been so ready to open his own, when he had 
been tempted by no want, by no poverty ? 

He would give nothing to Captain Val to 
bribe him to silence. He knew that if he did 
so, he would be a slave for ever. The appetite 
of such a shark as that, when once he has tasted 
blood, is unappeasable. There is nothing so 
ruinous as buying the silence of a rogue who 
has a secret. What you buy, you never possess ; 
and the price that is once paid must be repaid 
again and again, as often as the rogue may de- 
mand it. Any alternative must be better than 
this. 

And yet what other alternative was there? 
He did not doubt that Val, when disappointed 
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of his pcey, would reveal whatever he might 
know to his wife, or to hia step<-son. Then there 
would be nothing for Alaric but oonfesedon and 
ruin. And how oonld he believe what Undy 
6cott had told him ? who else could have given 
informationagainst him, but Undy himself? who 
else could have put up so heavily stupid a man 
as Captain Scott to make such a demand? Was 
it not clear that his own coUeague, his own 
partner, his own intimate associate, Undy Scott 
himself, was positively working out his ruin? 
Where were now his high hopes, where now his 
seat in Parliament, his authority at the board, 
his proud name, his soaring ambition, his con- 
stant watchword? Excelsior— ah me — ^nol no 
longer excelsior ! but he tiiought of the cells of 
Kewgate, of convict prisons ; then of his yoimg 
wife and of his baby ! As the cab drove up to 
his own door) he clasped his throbbing temples 
in both his hands, and bethought himself whether 
his only release mi^t not be in suicide. 

He made an effort, however, to assume his or« 
dinary d^neanour, and partially succeeded. He 
went at once up to his drawing-room, and there 
he found Charley and Gertrude waiting diimer 
for him ; luckily he had no other guests. 

" Are you ill, Alaric ?" said Gertrude, directly 
she saw him. 

"lU — ^no," said he; "only fagged, dearest; 
£agged and worried, and badgered and bored; 
but, thank God, not iU;" and he endeavoured 
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to put on hi^ usual &ce, and Bpeak in hi^ usual> 
tone. " I have kept you waiting most unmerci- 
fdlly for your dinner, Charley 5 but theu^ I know 
you navvies always lunch on mutton-chops." 

" Oh, I am not partioularly in a hurry," said 
Charley, " but I deny the Innoh. This has been 
a bad season for mutton-chops in the neighbour- 
hood of Somerset House ; somehow they have not 
grown this year." 

Alaric ran up to prepare for dinner, and his 
wife followed him. "Oh! Alaric," said she^ 
**you are so pale, what is the matter? do tell 
me ?" and she put her arm through his, took hold 
of his hand and looked up into his face. 

" The matter ! nothing is the matter, a man 
^an't always be grinning ;" and he gently shook 
her off, and walked through their bed-room to 
his own dressing-room. Having entered it he 
shut the door, and then sitting down bowed his 
head upon a small table and buried it in his hands. 
AH the world seemed to go round and round with 
him ; he was giddy» and felt that he could not 
stand. 

Gertrude paused a moment in the bed^room to 
consider, and then followed him. " What is it 
you want ?" said he, as soon as he heaid the 
handle turn — " do leave me alone for one moment. 
I am &gged with the heat and I want oaa 
minute's rest" 

" Oh, Alaric, I see you are ill," said she. " For 
O-od's sake do not send me from you" — ^and coming 
into the room she knelt down beside his chair. 
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" I know you are suffering, Alaric ; do let me do 
something for you/* 

He longed to tell her everything. He panted 
to share his sorrows with one other bosom ; to 
have one near him to whom he could speak 
openly of everything, to have one counsellor in 
his trouble. In that moment he all but i:esolved 
to disclose everything to her ; but at last he found 
that he could not do it. Charley was there wait- 
ing for his dinner ; and were he now to tell his 
secret to his wife, neither of them, neither he nor 
she, would be able to act the host or hostess. If 
done at all it could not at any rate be done at 
the present moment. 

" I am better now," said he, giving a long and 
deep sigh ; and then he threw his arms round his 
wife and passionately embraced her. " My own 
angel, my best, best love ; how much too good 
or much too noble you are for such a husband 
as I am." 

" I wish I could be good enough for you," she 
replied, as she began to arrange his things for 
dressing. " Tou are so tired, dearest ; wash your 
hands aild come down — don't trouble yourself to 
dress this evening ; unless, indeed, you are going 
out again." 

" Q-ertrude," said he, "if there be a soul on 
earth that has not in it a spark of what is good or 
generous, it is the soul of Undy Scott ;" and so 
saying he began the operations of his toilet. 

Now Grertrude had never liked Undy Scott; 
she had attributed to him whatever faults her 
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husband might have as a husband ; and at the 
present moment she was not inclined to fight for 
any of the Scott family. 

" He is a very worMy man, I think/' said she. 

"Worldly — no — ^but hellish ;" said Alaric, 
" hellish and damnable and fiendish." 

" Oh, Alaric, what has he done ?" 

" Never mind ; I cannot tell you ; he has done 
nothing. It is not that he has done anything, or 
can do anything to me — ^but his heart — ^but never 
mind — I wish — I wish I had never seen him." 

" Alaric, if it be about money, tell me the 
worst, and I'll bear it without a murmur. As 
long as you are well I care for nothing else — ^have 
you given up your place ?" 

" No, dearest — ^no ; I can keep my place. It is 
nothing about that. I have lost no money ; I 
have rather made money. It is the ingratitude 
of that man which almost kills me. But come, 
dearest, we will go down to Charley. And 
Gertrude, mind this, be quite civil to Mrs. Val at 
present. We will break from the whole set before 
long ; but in the meantime I would have you be 
very civil to Mrs. Val." 

And so they went down to dinner, and Alaric, 
after taking a glass of wine, played his part 
almost as though he had no weight upon his soul. 
After dinner he drank freely, and as he drank his 
courage rose. " Why should he teU her," he said 
to himself as he went to bed. " The chances are 
that all will yet go well." 

F 3 



CHAPTER VI. 

MRS. YAL's new CASSIAGS* 

On tlie next morning Alaric went to his office 
without speaking farther as to the trouble on his 
mind. He had resolved during the nightthat it 
would be useless for him to make his wife un- 
hasppj and to lower himself in her estimation, if 
by any means this secret could be kept &om her, 
and from the world. There were still chances 
which might befriend him ; those shares, which 
he now so hated, might possibly rise in value till 
they would enable him to pay all that he owed ; 
and it was possible also, in spite of what had 
occurred, that Undy and Yal might both hold 
their tongues ; nay, it was quite on the cards that 
Yal knew nothing about it, and that aU that had 
been said yesterday was a knavish scheme of 
Undy^s for raising mcmey* 

He tried to comfort himself in this way as he 
walked down to his office. Then he had also to 
decide whether it would better suit his purpose to 
sail out at once and pay up evety shilling that he 
could, or whether he would hold on, and hope 
that Undy's predictions would be friMlled and 
that the bridge shares would go on rising till 
they would sejl for all that was reqtdred of him* 

Unfortunate man ! what would he have given 
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now to change his position for Norman's single 
clerkship, or even for Charley's comparative 
poverty! 

G^rfcmde knew that something was the matter^ 
but she by no means anticipated the extent of her 
husband's misfortune. She knew that he was 
engaged with Undy in trafficking for shares, and 
for seats in Parliament ; and she surmised that 
his present anger against his partner arose &om 
some treachery on Undy's part, most probably 
with reference to the Aiture election at Strath^ 
^^gy- She knew Alaric's deep anxiety to be in 
Parliament, and how greatiy disappointed he 
would be at any interruption to his projects ; and 
she conceived that the promises made to him were 
to be broken, and that the borough interest of 
the Scotts was to be given to another. She grieved 
over what she supposed to be her husband's 
diattered hopes. Poor Gertrude ! how little did 
she yet know how low that high head was doomed 
to fall ; ^how utter was to be the ruin of that 
ambitious bosom to whose destiny her own 
wa6 linked. 

She stayed within all day ; but not all day in 
solitude. About four in the afternoon the Hon. 
Mrs. Yal called, and with her came her daughter 
Clem, now Madame Jaqu^tanape, and the two 
Miss Neverbends. M. JaquSi^stpe had since 
his marriage made himself very agreeable to his 
honourable mother-in-law, so much so that he now 
occupied the place in her good graces which Undy 
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had formerly fifled, and which after Undy's reign 
had fallen to Alaric s lot. Mrs. Val hked to have 
about her some confidential gentleman ; and as 
she never thought of placing her confidence in 
her husband, she was prone to select first one 
man and then another as her taste and interest 
dictated. Immediately after their marriage Vic- 
toire and Clem had consented to join housekeep- 
ing with their parent; nothing could be more 
pleasant than this ! their income was unembar- 
rassed, and Mrs. Val, for the first time in her Ufe, 
was able to set up her carriage. Among the effects 
arising from this cause, the female Neverbends, 
who had lately been worshippers of Gertrude, 
veered round in their idolatry, and paid their vows 
before Mrs. Val's new yeUow panels. In this new 
carriage now came the four ladies to pay a morn- 
ing visit to Mrs. Tudor. It was wonderful to see 
into how small dimensions the Miss Neverbends 
had contrived to pack, not themselves, but their 
crinoline. 

As has before been hinted, Gertrude did not 
love Mrs. Val ; nor did she love Clem the dan- 
seuse ; nor did she specially love the Miss Ne- 
verbends. They were all of a class essentially 
different to that in which she had been brought 
up ; and, moreover, Mrs. Val was not content to 
allow Gertrude into her set without ruling over 
her, or at any rate patronising her. Gertrude 
had borne with them all for her husband's sake ; 
and was contented to do so yet for a while longer, 
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but she thought in her heart that she would be 
able to draw some consolation from her husband's 
misfortune if it should be the means of freeing 
her from Mrs. Val. 

*' Oh, my dear/' said Mrs. Val, throwing her- 
self down into a sofa as though she were ex- 
hausted — " what a dreadful journey it is to you 
up here ! How those poor horses will stand it this 
weather I don't know, but it nearly kills me ; 
it does indeed." The Tudors, as has been said, 
lived in one of the quiet streets of Westboumia, 
not exactly looking into Hyde Park, but very 
near to it; Mrs. Val, on the other hand, lived in 
Ebury Street, Pimlico ; her house was much in- 
ferior to that of the Tudors ; it was small, ill built, 
and afflicted with all the evils which bad drain- 
age and bad ventilation can produce ; but then it 
was reckoned to be within the precincts of Bel- 
gravia, and was only five minutes' walk from 
Buckingham Palace. Mrs. Val, therefore, had 
fair ground for twitting her dear friend with living 
so far away from the limits of fashion. " You 
really must come down somewhat nearer to the 
world ; indeed you must, my dear," said the Hon. 
Mrs. Val. 

" We are thinking of moving ; but then we 
are talking of going to St. John's Wood, or 
Islington," said Gertrude, wickedly. 

"Islington!" said the Honourable Mrs. Val, 
nearly fainting. 

"Is not Islington and St. Giles' the same 
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pkceP'' asked thd inuoceiit Glenn, witdi Bome 
malice, however, to eoimterbalanoe her iimo* 
oence* 

" Oh, no !" said Lactimel. " St* Qiles' is wheie 
the poor wretched starving Irish dwelL Their 
utter misery in the middle of this rich metropolis 
is a crying disgrace to the Prime Minister/' 
Poor Badger, how much he has to bear ! '' Only 
think/' continued Lactimel, with a soft pathetic 
drawl, " they have none to feed them, none to 
clothe them, none to do for them !" 
Z "It is a great question," said Ugolina, "whether 
promiscuous charity is a blessing or a curse* It 
is probably the greatest question of the age. 
I myself am inclined to think '' 

" But, ma," said Madame JaquStanape, " Mrs. 
Tudor doesn't really mean that she is going to 
live at St. Giles'; does she?" 

" I said Islington," said Gertrude. " We may 
go to St. Giles' next, perhaps." Had she known 
all, how dreadful would such jokes have been to 
her. 

Mrs. Yal saw that she was being quizzed, 
and, not liking it, changed the conversation. 
"Ugolina," said she, "might I trouble you to 
look out of the front window ? I hope those 
stupid men of mine are not letting the horses 
stand stiU. They were so warm coming here, 
that they will be sure to catch cold." The 
stupid men, however, were round the comer to 
the public-house, and Ugolina could only report 
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that as she did not see them she supposed the 
horses were walking about. 

•' And so," said Mrs. Val, « Mr, Tudor is think- 
ing of resigning his place at the Civil Service 
Board? and standing for that borough of Lord 
Oaberluniie's, in Aberdeenshire." 

" I reallj cannot say," said Q-ertrude ; ** but I 
believe he has some idea of going into Parlia- 
ment. I rather believe he will continue to hold 
his place." 

"Oh, that I know to be impossible! I was 
told that by a gentleman who has been much 
longer in the service than Mr. Tudor, and who 
understands all its bearings." She here alluded 
to Fidus Neverbend. 

"I cannot say," said Gertrude. "I do not 
think Mr. Tudor has quite made up his mind 

yet." 

"WeU, my dear, I'll tell you fairly what I 
think about it. You know the regard I have 
for you and Mr. Tudor. He too is Clementina's 
trustee ; that is to say her fortune is partly con- 
signed to his care ; so I cannot but have a very 
great interest about him, and be very anxious 
that he should do well. Now, my dear, I'll teU 
you £airly what I think, and what all the world 
is saying. He ought not to think of Parliament. 
He ought not, indeed, my dear. I speak for 
your sake, and your child's. He is not a man 
of fortune, and he ought not to think of Parlia- 
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ment. He has a very fine situation, and he 
really should be contented." 

This was intolerable to Grertrude. She felt 
that she must put Mrs. Val down, and yet she 
hardly knew how to do it without being abso- 
lutely rude ; whereas her husband had specially 
begged her to be civil to this woman at present. 
" Oh," said she, with a slight smile," Mr. Tudor 
will be able to take care of himself; you wiU 
find, I hope, that there is no cause for uneasi* 
ness." 

" Well, I hope not. I am sure I hope not," 
said Mrs. Val, looking very grave. "But* I 
tell you fairly that the confidence which we all 
have iQ your husband will be much shaken if he 
does anything rash. He should think of this, 
you know. He has no private fortime to back 
him ; we must remember that." 

Grertrude became very red in the face ; but she 
would not trust herself to answer Mrs. Val at 
the spur of the moment, 

" It makes such a diflTerence, when one has got 
no private fortune," said Madame Jaquetanape, 
the heiress. "Does it not, Lactimel?" 

" Oh, indeed it does," said Lactimel. " I wish 
every one had a private fortune; it would be 
so nice, wouldn't it?" 

"There would be very little poetry in the 
world if you were to banish poverty," said 
IJgolina. " Poverty may be called the parent of 
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poetry. Look at Milton, how poor he was; and 
Homer, he begged his bread." 

"But Lord Byron was not a beggar," said 
Clem, contemptuously. 

" I do hope Mr. Tudor will think of what he 
is doing," continued Mrs. Val. " It is certainly 
most good-natured and most disinterested of my 
dear father-in-law. Lord Gaberlunzie, to place 
his borough at Mr. Tudor's disposal. It is just 
like him, dear good old nobleman. But, my 
dear, it will be a thousand pities if Mr. Tudor 
should be led on by his lordship's kindness to 
bring about his own ruin." 

Mrs. Val had once in her life seen his good- 
natured lordship. Soon after her marriage she 
had insisted on Captain Val taking her down to 
the family mansion. She stayed there one night/ 
and then left it, and since that had shown no 
farther desire to visit CauldkaU Castle. She did 
not the less delight to talk about her dear good 
father-in-law, the lord. Why should she give 
his son Val board and lod^g, but that she 
might be enabled to do so ? She was not the 
woman to buy an article, and not make of it all 
the use of which it might be capable. " It will 
be a thousand pities if Mr. Tudor should be led 
on by his lordship's kindness to bring about his 
own ruin," said Mrs. Val. 

"Pray do not concern yourself," said Gertrude. 
" I can assure you Mr. Tudor will manage very 
well for himself— but should any misfortune 
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Ikappen to him he will not, you may be certain, 
attaibute it to Lord Gaberlxmzie." 

*'I am told that Sir Gregory also is most op- 
posed to it," continued Mrs. Val. " I heard tihat 
from Mr. Neverbend, who is altogether in Sir 
Gregory's confidence, — did not you, my dears?" 
and she turned round to the sisters of Pidus 
for confirmation. 

" I heard my brother say that as Mr. Tudor's 
office is not parliamentary but permanent, az»l 
as he has to attend from ten till fou r " 

"Alaric has not to attend from ten till four/' 
said Gertrude, who could not endure the idea 
that her husband should be ranked with common 
clerks, like ridus Neverbend. 

" Oh, I didn't know," said Lactimel, meekly, 
" Perhaps Fidus only meant that as it is one of 
those offices where the people have something 
to do, the commissioners couldn't be in their 
offices and in Parliament at the same time." 

"I did imderstand," said Ugolina, "that Sir 
Gregory Hardlines had put his veto upon it; 
but I must confess that it is a subject which I 
have not sufficiently studied to enable m o ■ ■ " 

"It's 1200/, a year; isn't it?" asked the 
bride, 

"1300/. a year," said her mother — "a very 
serious consideration when there is no private 
fortune to back it, on either side, BTow if it 
were Victoi ro ■ " 

" He couldn't sit in Parliament, ma, because 
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he's an alien — only for that I shouldn't think of 
his doing anything else/' 

"Perhaps that may be altered before long," 
said Lactimely graciously* 

" If Jews are to be admitted/' said Ugolitia, 
^who certainly belong to an alien nation; a 
nation expressly set apart and separated from all 
people-^a peculiar nation distinct from all others, 
I for one cannot discam " 

What Ugolina could or could not discern 
about the Jews was communicated perhaps to 
Madame Jaquetanape or to Lactimel, but not 
to Gertrude or to Mrs. Yal; for the latter, taking 
Gertrude apart into a comer as it were of the 
8o&» began confidentially to repeat to her her 
fears about her husband. 

" I see, my dear," said she, " that you don't 
like my speaking about it." 

" Upon my word/' said Gertrude, " I am very 
indifferent about it. But would It not be better 
if you said what you have to say to my hus- 
band?" 

'^ I intend to do so. I intend to do that also. 
But I know that a wife ought to have influence 
over her husband, and I beHeve that you have 
influence over yours/' 

" Not the least," said Gertrude, who was de« 
tennined to contradict Mrs. Yal in everything. 

" I am sorry to hear it," said Mrs. Val, who, 
among all her excellent acquirements, did not 
possess that specially excellent one of understand- 
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ing repartee. " I am very sorry to hear it, and 
I shall certainly speak to him the more seriously 
on that account. I think I have some influence 
over him ; at any rate I ought to have." 

** I dare say you have," said Grertrude ; " Alaric 
always says that no experience is worth anything 
that is not obtained by years." 

Mrs. Val at least understood this, and con- 
tmued her lecture with some additional severity. 
"Well, my dear, I am glad he has so much 
wisdom. But what I was going to say is this : 
you know how much we have at stake with Mr. 
Tudor — ^what a very large sum of Clementina's 
money lies in his hands. Now I really shotdd 
not have consented to the arrangement had I 
thought it possible that Mr. Tudor would have 
given up his income with the idea of going into 
Parliament. It wouldn't have been right or 
prudent of me to do so. I have the greatest 
opinion of joxxf husband's talents and judgment ; 
or I should not of course have entrusted him 
with the management of Clementina's fortune; 
but I really shall think it right to make some 
change if this project of his goes on." 

" Why, what is it you suspect ?" said Q-ertrude. 
" Do you think that Mr. Tudor intends to use 
your daughter's income if he loses a portion of 
his own? I never heard such a thing in my 
Fe." 

"Hush! my dear — gently — ^I would not for 
worlds let Clementina hear a word of this ; it 
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might disturb her young happiness. She is so 
charmed with her husband ; her married life is 
so fortunate ; Victoire is so— so — so everything 
that we all wish, that I would not for the world 
breathe in her hearing a shadow of a suspicion." 

" Good gracious ! Mrs. Scott ! — ^What do you 
mean ? Suspicion — what suspicion? Do you sus- 
pect my husband of robbing you?" Oh I Ger- 
trude ; poor Gertrude ! she was doomed to know 
it all before long. 

" Oh dear, no," said Mrs. Val ; " nothing of the 
kind, I assure you. Of course we suspect nothing 
of the sort. But one does like to have one's money 
in safe hands. Of course Mr. Tudor wouldn't have 
been chosen as trustee, if he hadn't had a good 
income of his own ; and look here, my dear," — 
and Mrs. Val whispered very confidentially,— 
" Mr. Tudor we all know is greatly concerned in 
this bridge that the committee is sitting about ; 
and he and my brother-in-law Undecimus are al- 
ways dealing in shares. Gentlemen do, I know, 
and therefore I don't say that there is anything 
gainst it. But considering aU, I hope Mr. 
Tudor won't take it ill if we propose to change 
our trustee." 

" I am very certam he wiU not," said Gertrude. 
'' It is a laborious business, and he will be glad 
enough to be rid of it. When he was asked to 
accept it, he thought it would be ill-natured to 
re^e ; I am certain, however, he wiU be very 
glad to give up the work to any other person who 
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may be appointed.' I will be soie to tell bun 
this evemng wbat yon have said.'' 

^ Yon need not tronble yourself to do that/' 
sidd Mi8«. Yal. ^' I shall see him n^rself befoie 
long." 

**^It will be no tnmble/' said Gertrude, very 
indignantly, for she was yerj angry, and had, asr 
she thonght, great cause for anger. '' I shall cer«- 
teinly think it my duty to do so after what ha9 
passed. Of conise yon will now take steps to 
relieve him as soon as possiUe/' 

" Yon have taken me np a great deal too qnick, 
my dear,'* said Mrs. VaL " I did not intend — --'* 

'' Oh— -one can't be too quick on sncb a matter 
as this,'' said €terhmde. ^' When confidence is 
cmce lost between two persons it is better tiurfi 
the connection which has grown ont of confidenoe 
shonld be pnt an end to as soon as posable." 

'' Lost confidence ! I said nothing abont lost 
ccmfidence ! " 

" Alaric will so nnderstand it I am qnite sore ; 
at any rate I wiU tell him wbat yon have said. 
Suspicion indeed ! who has dared to suspect him 
of anything not honest or npright P ** 

Crertnide's eyes flashed with anger as she inn-* 
dicated her absent lord. Mrs. YaLhad been speak- 
ing with bated breath, so that no one had heard 
her bnt she to whom she was ^peaking ; bnt Ger^ 
trade had been nnable so to confine her answns^ 
aaid as she made her last lepky Madame Jaqne<^ 
tanape and the Misses Neyerbend were all ears. . 
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"Ha, ha, har knghed Mw. Val. ''Upon 
my word, my dear, it is amusing to hear you take 
it up. However, I assure you I meanf^nothing 
but what was kind and friendly. Come, Clemen- 
tina, we have been sitting here a most uncon- 
scionable time. Will you allow me, my dear, t6 
ring for my carriage ?" 

** Mama,"" said Clem, " have you asked Mrs. 
Tudor to our little dance ? '' 

** No, my dear ; I have left that for you to do. 
It's your party, you know, — ^but I sincerely hope 
Mrs. Tudor will come.'* 

" Oh, yes,*' said Clementina, the tongue of 
whose eloquence was now loosened. ^^ You must 
come, Mrs. Tudor 1 indeed you must. It will be 
so charming ; just a few nice people, you know> 
and nothing more.'' 

"Thank you," said Gertrude; "but I never 
dance now." She had inwardly resolved that 
nothing should ever induce her again to enter 
Mrs. Val's house. 

" Oh, but you must come," said Clementina. 
"It will be so chanmng. We only mean to 
dance one kind of dance — that new thing they 
have just brought over from Spain — ^the Contra- 
bandista. It is a polka step, only very quick, 
and you take every other turn by yourself; so 
you have to take your partner up and let him go 
aa quick as possible. You. don't know how charm-^ 
ing it i8> and it will be all the rage. We are to 
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have the music out in the street, just as they 
have in Spain." 

" It would be much too difficult for me," said 
Q-ertrude. 

" It is difficult," said the enthusiastic Clem * 
*' but Victoire gives us lessons in it every day 
from twelve to two, — doesn't he, Ugolina ? " 
, "I'm afraid I shouldn't have time to go to 
school," said Gertrude. 

" Oh, it doesn't take much time — six or seven 
or eight lessons wiU do it pretty well. I have 
almost learnt it already, and Ugolina is coming 
on very fast. Lactimel is not quite so perfect. 
She has learnt the step, but she cannot bring 
herself to let Victoire go quick enough. Do 
come, and bring Mr. Tudor with you." 

" As he has not to attend from ten till four, he 
could come and take lessons too," said Lactimel, 
who now that she was no longer a hanger on of 
Gertrude's, could afford to have her little re- 
venge. 

. " That would be delightftd," said Clem. " Mr. 
Charles Tudor does come in sometimes at twelve 
o'clock, and I think he does it almost as well as 
Victoire." 

Gertrude, however, would go neither to the re- 
hearsals nor to the finished performance, and as 
Mrs. Val'fi men had by this time been induced 
to leave the beer-shop, the whole party went 
away, leaving Gertrude to her meditations. 
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Alaric retnmed from his office worn and almost 
as wretched as he had Been on the day before. He 
had spent a miserable day. In the morning Sir 
Oregory had asked him whether he had finally 
made up his mind to address the electors of Strath- 
bogy. "No, not finally," said Alaric, " but I think 
I shall do so." " Then I must tell you, Tudor," 
«aid Sir Gregory, speaking more in sorrow than 
in anger, " that you will not have my counte- 
nance. I cannot but think also that you are 
behaving with ingratitude. " Alaric prepared to 
make some petulant answer, but Sir Grregory, in 
the mean time, left the room. 

Every one was falling away from him. He 
felt inclined to rush after Sir Gregory, and promise 
to be guided in this matter solely by him, but 
his pride prevented him ; though he was no longer 
sanguine and confident as he had been a week 
ago, still his ambition was high. Those who 
play brag must brag it out, or they will lose 
their money. This had been isaid by Undy ; but 
it was not the less true on that account. Alaric 
felt that he was playing brag, and that his 
only game was to brag it out. He might 
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lose, nay, probably would lose ; but still it was 
on the cards for him to win. Men who play for 
high stakes, who lead forlorn hopes, who risk all 
that they may gain much, have ever to undergo, 
in some point of their career, such torture as that 
which he now suflfered. So, at least, he said to 
himself. Many fail, and are no more heard of; 
but Btm some succeed ; some great souls, who can 
bear with constancy a period of adversity, win 
through and hold their heads high among their 
brethren. Such might stiU be his fate, if only 
he could be true to himself. He therefore made 
no recantation to Sir Gregory, ate no humble pie^ 
descended in no degree from his high position — 
he sat through the day working hard for the ser- 
vice to which he belonged, determined that at 
any rate no fault should be found with him in 
that respect; that no loss of energy should be dis- 
covered. A heavy task to him was that day's 
work, but still he accomplished it. 

In the course of the afternoon he went into 
the city, and inquired personally as to the value 
of the shares. He found that they were still in 
demand, and, using his judgment as bed) he could, 
he thought it probable that they might still con- 
tinue to rise in price at any rate for some few 
days; he determined therefore not to sell, and 
then, going back to his office, remained at w<»*k 
till six o'clock. 

He walked home slowly through the parks. 
His office and house were so drcumstanced thai^ 
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though they were some two miles distant, he 
could walk from one to the other abnost without 
taking his feet off the grass. This had been the 
cause of great enjoyment to him ; but now he 
sauntered on with his hands behind his back, 
staring straight before him, with fixed eyes, going 
by his accustomed route, but never thinking for 
a moment where he was. The time was gone 
when he could watch the gambols of children, 
smile at the courtships of nursery-maids, watch 
the changes in the dark foliage of the trees, and 
bend from his direct path hither and thither to 
catch the effects of distant buildings, and make 
for his eye half rural landscapes in the middle of 
the metropolis. No landscapes had beauty for 
him now ; the gambols even of his own baby 
were unattractive to him ; leaves might bud forth 
and flourish and fall without his notice. How 
went the share-market ? that was the only ques- 
tion that had an interest for him. The dallyings 
of Capel Court were the only courtships that he 
now cared to watch. 

And with what a terribly i^ger eye had he now 
to watch them. If his shares went up, quickly, ai 
once, with an unprecedented success, he might 
possibly be saved. That was all. But if they 

did not ! Suxjh was the phase of life under 

wiiich at the present moment it bdioved him to 
exist. 

And then wheal he reached liis home, how was 
he welcomed ? With all the fond love which a 

G 2 
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loving wife can show ! so much at least was his ; 
but before he had felt the sweetness of her ca- 
resses, before he had acknowledged how great 
was the treasure that he possessed, forth from 
her eager lips had come the whole tale of Mrs. 
Val's impertinence. 

"I will never see her again, Alaric! never; 
she talked of her daughter's money, and said 
something of suspicion ! " Suspicion ! Grertrude's 
eye again flashed fire with anger ; and she aU but 
stamped with her little foot upon the ground. 
Suspicion ! suspect him, her husband, the choice 
of her heart, her Alaric, the human god whom 
she worshipped! suspect him of robbery, her 
lord, her heart, her soul, the strong staff on 
which she leaned so securely, with such true 
feminine confidence. Suspect him of common 
vile dishonesty ! — " You will never ask me to see 
her again ; will you, Alaric ? " 

What was he to say to her ? how was he to 
bear this ? His heart yearned to tell her all ; he 
longed for the luxury of having one bosom to 
whom he could entrust his misery, his slight re- 
maining hope. But how could he himself, at 
one blow, by one word, destroy the high and 
polished shaft on which she whom he loved had 
placed him. He could not do it. He would 
suffer by himself; hope by himself, cease to hope 
by himself, and endure all, tiU either his suffer- 
ings or his hopes should be over. 

He had to pretend that he was indignant at 
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Mrs. Val's interference; lie had to counterfeit 
the feelings of outraged honour, which was so 
natural to Grertrude. This he failed to do well. 
Had he been truly honest; had that woman's 
suspicion really done him injustice, he would 
have received his wife's tidings with grave dis- 
pleasure, and have simply resolved to acquit him- 
self as soon as possible of the disagreeable trust 
which had been reposed in him. But such was 
not now his conduct. He contented himself by 
calling Mrs. Val names, and pretended to laugh 
at her displeasure. 

" But you will give up this trust, won't you ? " 
said Gertrude. 

" I will think about it," said he. " Before I 
do anything I must consult old Figgs. Things 
of that kind can't be put out of their course by 
the spleen of an old woman like Mrs. Val." 

" Oh, Alaric, I do so wish you had nothing 
to do with these Scotts !" 

" So do I," said he, bitterly ; " I hate them — 
but, Grertrude, don't talk about them now ; my 
head aches, and I am tired." 

He sat at home the whole evening ; and 
though he was by no means gay, and hardly 
affectionate in his demeanour to her, yet she 
could not but feel that some good effect had 
sprung from his recent dislike to the Scotts since 
it kept him at home with her. Lately he had 
generally spent his evenings at his club. She 
longed to speak to him of his future career, of 
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his proposed seat in Parliament, of his office- 
work; but he gave her no encouragement to 
speak of snch things, and as he pleaded that he 
was ill she left him in quiet on his sofa. 

On the next morning he again went to his 
office, and in the course of the morning a note 
was brought to him from Undy. It ran as fol- 
lows : — 

MY DEAR TUDOR, 

Is Val to have the shares ? Let me have a 
line by the bearer. 

Tours ever, 

U. S. 

To this he replied by making an appointment to 
meet Undy before dinner. He resolved as firmly 
as ever that he would not give a share to Cap- 
tain Val, and he resolved that he would brazen it 
out with Undy. At their last meeting he had, 
to a certain extent, suflTered Undy to bully him. 
His attempt then had been to keep this evil 
genius of his in good humour ; this had not suc- 
ceeded ; the more he had given way the more 
overbearing had Undy become. He would now 
try another course ; he would be the bully, and 
see what that would do—he did not in the least 
doubt his own courage; and he did somewhat 
doubt Undy's^ 

As he expected, Undy came to the appoint- 
ment. Alaric had named his own office because 
he thought that he would there be the most 
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sure of having qiiiet possession of an undisturbed 
room ; had he appointed the meeting at his club, 
some one might have overheard their dispute. 
At his oflB.ee, at the hour he had named, it was 
probable that no one but the maid-servants could 
do so. 

At the time fixed Undy came, and was shown 
by the sole remaining messenger into Alaric's 
private room. The two shook hands together 
in their accustomed way. Undy smiled good- 
himiouredly, as he always did ; and Alaric main- 
tained his usual composed and uncommunicative 
look. 

" Well," said Undy, sitting down, "how about 
these shares?" 

" I am glad you have come," said Alaric, "be- 
cause I want to speak to you with some eamest- 



" I am quite in earnest myself," said Undy ; 
*' and so by G — is Val. I never saw a feUow 
more in earnest — ^nor yet apparently more hard 
up. I hope you have the shares ready, or else a 
cheque for the amount." 

" Look her^, Undy ; if my doing this were the 
only means of saving both you and me from rot- 
ting in gaol, by the Creator that made me I would 
not do it." 

" I don't know that it will have much effect 
upon iAe, one way or the other," said Undy, 
cooUy ; " but it seems to me to be the only way 
that can save yourself from some such fate. 
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Shall I teU you what the clauses are of this new 
tiU about trust property ?" 

" I know the clauses weU enough ; I know my 
own position ; and I know yours also." 

" D : your impudence," said Undy ; " how 

do you dare to league me with your viUany? 
Have I been the girl's trustee ? have I drawn, or 
could I have drawn, a shilling of her money ? I 
tell you, Tudor, you are in the wrong box. You 
have one way of escape and one only. I don't 
want to ruin you ; I'U save you if I can ; I think 
you have treated the girl in a most shameful way, 
nevertheless I'U save you if I can; but mark 
this, if this money be not at once produced I 
cannot save you." 

Alaric felt that he was covered with cold per- 
spiration. His courage did not fail him; he 
would willingly have taken Undy by the throat 
could his doing so have done himself or his cause 
any good ; but he felt that he was nearly overset 
by the cool deep villany of his companion. 

" I have treated the girl badly, — ^very badly," 
he said, after a pause ; " whether or no you have 
done so too I leave to your own conscience, if 
you have a conscience. I do not now mean to 
accuse you ; but you may know this for certain ; 
my present anxiety is to restore to her that which 
I have taken from her ; and for no earthly con- 
sideration — ^not to save my own wife, will I 
increase the deficiency." 

" Why man, what nonsense you talk — as if I 
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did not know all the time that you have your 
pocket fall of these shal^es/' 

" Whatever I have, I hold for her. If I could 
succeed in getting out of your hands enough to 
make up the fall sum that I owe her '' 

" You will succeed in getting nothing from me. 
When I borrowed 5000/. from you, it was not 
understood that I was to be called upon for the 
money in three or four months' time." 

" Now look here, Scott ; you have threatened 
me with ruin and a prison, and I will not say 
but your threats may possibly prove true. It 
may be that I am ruined; but if I fall, you 
shall share my fall." 

"That's false," said Undy. "I am free to 
hold my head before the world, which you are 
not. I have done nothing to bring me to 
shame." 

" Nothing to bring you to shame, and yet you 
would now have me give you a further portion 
of this girl's money !" 

"Nothing — ^I care nothing about the girl's 
money. I have not touched it, nor do I want 
to touch it. I bring you a message from my 
brother ; you have ample means of your own to 
comply with his request." 

"Then teU your brother," said Alaric, now 
losing all control over his temper — "teU your 
brother, if indeed he have any part in this vil- 
lany, teU your brother that if it were to save me 
from the gallows, he should not have a shilling. 

G 3 
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I have done very badly in this matter ; I have 
acted shamefolly, and I am ashamed^ but '' 

" Oh, I want to hear none of your rhapsodies," 
said Undy. " If you will not now do what I 
ask you, I may as well go, and you may take 
the consequences;" and he lifted his hat as 
though preparing to take his leave. 

" But you shall hear me," said Alaric, rising 
quickly from his seat and standing between 
TJndy and the door. Undy very cooUy walked to 
the bell and rang it. " I have much to answer 
for," continued Alaric, " but I would not have 
your an on my soul, I would not be as black 
as you are, though by being so, I could save 
myself with certainty from all earthly punish- 
ment." 

As he finished, the messenger opened the door. 
" Show Mr. Scott out," said Alaric. 

" Bye, bye," said Undy. " You will probably 
hear from Mrs. Val and her daughter to-morrow," 
and so saying, he walked jaunidly along the pas- 
sage, and went jauntily to his dinner at his club. 
It was part of his philosophy that nothing should 
disturb the even tenor of his way, or interfere 
with his aDimaL comforts. He was at the present 
moment over head and ears in debt ; he was 
playing a game, which, in all human probability, 
would end in his ruin ; the ground was sinking 
beneath his feet on every side ; and yet he tho- 
roughly enjoyed his dinner. Alaric could not 
make such use of his philosophy. Undy Scott 
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Blight be the worse man of the two, but he was 
the better philosopher. 

Not on the next day, or on the next, did Alarie 
hear from Mrs. Val, but on the following Hon* 
day he got a note from her begging him to call 
in Ebnry-street. She underscored every line of it 
once or twice, and added, in a postscript, that he 
would, she was swre^ at once ackiiowled^e the 
UECESsiTT of her request, as she wished to crni^ 
municate with him on the subject of her daugh* 
tee's fortune. 

Alaric, immediately sent an answer to her by 
a messenger. " My dear Mrs. Scott," said he, 
" I am very sorry that an engagement prevents 
my going to you this evening, but, as I judge by 
your letter, and by what I have heard from Grer* 
trude, that you are anxious about this trust ar- 
xangement, I will call at ten to-morrow morning 
on my way to the office." 

Having written and despatched this, he sat 
for an hour leaning with his elbows on the taWe 
and his hands clasped, looking with apparent 
eajmestness at the rows of books which stood in- 
verted before him, trying to make up his mind 
as to what step he should now take. 

Not that he sat an hour undisturbed. Every 
five minutes some one would come knocking at 
the door ; the name of some aspirant to the Civil 
Service would be brought to him, or the card 
of some influential gentlemaai desirous of having 
a little job perpetrated in favour of his own 
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pecTiKarly interesting, but perhaps not very 
highly-educated young candidate. But on this 
morning Alaric would see no one ; to every such 
intruder he sent a reply that he was too deeply 
engaged at the present moment to see any one. 
After one he would be at liberty, &c. &c. 

And so he sat and looked at the books ; but 
he could in nowise make up his mind. He 
could in nowise bring himself even to try to 
make up his mind — ^that is to make any true 
effort towards doing so. His thoughts would 
run off from him, not into the happy outer-world, 
but into a multitude of noisy, unpleasant paths, 
all intimately connected with his present misery, 
but none of which led him at all towards the 
conclusions at which he would fain arrive. He 
kept on reflecting, what Sir Grregory would think 
when he heard of it ; what all those clerks would 
say at the Weights and Measures, among whom 
he had held his head so high ; what shouts there 
would be among the navvies and . other low pa- 
riahs of the service ; how Harry Norman would 
exult; — ^but he did not yet know Harry Nor- 
man > — how the Woodwards would weep, how 
Gertrude — and then as he thought of that he 
bowed his head, for he could no longer endure 
the open light of day. At one o'clock he was 
no nearer to any decision than he had been when 
he reached his office. 

At three he put himself into a cab, and was 
taken to the city. Oh, the city, the weary city, 
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where men go daily to look for money, but find 
none; where every heart is eaten up by an ac- 
cursed famishing after gold; where dark gloomy 
banks come thick on each other, like the black 
ugly apertures to the reahns below in a mining 
district, each of them a separate little pit-mouth 
into hell. Alaric went into the city, and found 
that the shares were still rising. That imper- 
turbable witness was still in the chair at the 
committee, and men said that he was disgusting 
the members by the impregnable endurance of 
his hostility. A man who could answer 2250 
questions without admitting anything must be 
a liar ! Such a one could convince no one ! And 
so the shares went on rising, rising, and rising, 
and Messrs. Blocks, Piles, and Cofferdam were 
buying up every share ; either doiag that openly 
— or else selliag on the sly. 

Alaric foimd that he could at once realize 
7500/. Were he to do this, there would be at any 
rate seven eighths of his ward's fortune secure. 

Might he not, in such case, calculate that even 
Mrs. Val's heart would be softened, and that time 
would be allowed him to make up the small re- 
mainder? Oh, but in such case he must tell 
Mrs. Val ; and could he calculate on her forbear- 
ance ? Might he not calculate with much more 
certainty on her love of triumphing ? would he 
not be her slave if she had the keeping of his 
secret? And why should he run so terrible 
a risk of destroying himself? Why should he 
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confide in Mrs. Yal, ai^ depriye himsdf o£ the 
pow» of ever holding np his head s^ain, when, 
possihlj, he might still run out his course with 
full sails, and bring his vessel into port, giving 
no knowledge to the world of the perilous state 
in which she had been thus ploughing the deep? 
He need not at any rate teU everything to Mrs. 
Val, at his coming visit on the morrow. 

He consulted his broker with his easiest air of 
common concern as to his money; and the broker 
gave him a dubious opinion. " They may go a 
little higher, sir ; indeed I think they wiU. But 
they are ticklish stock, sir, — ^uncommon tickUsh. 
I should not like to hold many myself, sir." 
Alaric knew that the man was right ; they were 
ticklish stock ; but nevertheless he made up his 
mind to hold on a httle longer. 

He then got into another cab and went back 
to his office ; and as he went he began to be- 
think himself to whom of all his friends he might 
apply for such a loan as would enable biTn to 
make up this sum of money, if he sold his shares 
on the morrow. Captain Cuttwater was good 
for 1000/., but he knew that he could not get 
more from him. It would be bad borrowing, he 
thought, from Sir Gregory. Intimate as he had 
been with that great man, he knew nothing of 
his money concerns; but he had always heard 
that Sir Gbregory was a close man. Sir Warwick, 
his other colleague, was in easy circumstances; 
but then he had never been intimate with Sir 
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Warwick. Norman — ah, if he had known Nor- 
man now, Norman wonld have pulled him 
through; but hope in that quarter there was, 
of course, none. Norman was gone, and Nor- 
man's place had been filled by Undy Scott I 
What could be done with Undy Scott he had 
already tried. Fidus Neverbend ! he had a little 
money saved ; but Fidus was not the man to do 
anything without security. He, he Alaric Tudor, 
he, whose credit had stood, did stand, so high, did 
not know where to borrow, how to raise a thou- 
sand pounds; and yet he felt that had he not 
wanted it so sorely, he could have gotten it 
easily. 

He returned to his office and set himself hard 
to work. His task there was not an easy one ; 
he, the r^nodeller of others, could not be allowed 
to flag himself. The really hard work of the 
office fell chiefly on his shoulders. Sir Gregory 
sat in his office, and planned with slow delibera- 
tion great revolutions; how also to prevent 
greater revolutions! He was now the great 
Akmetos of the Civil Service. He, as a reformer, 
had set on foot great movements ; but now, as is 
the case with all great reformers when they come 
into office, he had to act as drag to the coach 
which he himself had put upon its wheels. He 
sat apart therefore in great dignity, beginning 
abready to learn the lesson which old age and 
success so generally teach, that great is the 
power of doing nothing. 
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On Alaric rested the harder work of the office, 
the management of little details, the answering 
of big men's letters, the quieting of all diffi- 
culties, and such hke; — ^and like other new 
brooms he had gone to it with a will. He, 
resolving to set a good example, had worked in 
season and out of season ; and now he felt, when 
men's eyes were likely to be upon him, that 
it behoved him more than ever to be true to 
himself. 

He was in a bad state for work when he got 
back to the office on that day. He was flurried, 
ill at ease, wretched, all but distracted; never- 
theless he went rigidly to it, and remained there 
till late in the evening. He was a man generally 
blessed with excellent health ; but now he sud- 
denly found himself ill, and all but unable to 
accomplish the task which he had prescribed to 
himself. His head was heavy and his eyes 
weak, and he could not bring himself to think 
of the papers which lay before him. 

Then at last he went home, and had another 
sad and solitary walk across the parks, during 
which he vainly tried to rally himself again and 
collect his energies for the work which he had 
to do. It was in such emergencies as this, that 
he knew that it most behoved a man to fall 
back upon what manliness there might be within 
him; now was the time for him to be true 
to himself; he had often felt proud of his own 
energy of purpose; and now was the opportunity 
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for him to use such energy, if his pride in this 
respect had not been all in vain. 

Such were the lessons with which he en- 
deavoured to strengthen himself, but it was in 
vain ; he could not feel courageous, he could not 
feel hopeful, he could not do other than despair. 
When he got home, he again prostrated himself, 
again declared himself ill, again buried his face 
in his hands, and answered the affection of his 
wife by saying that a man could not always be 
cheerful, could not always laugh. Grertrude, 
though she was very far indeed from guessing 
the truth, felt that something extraordinary was 
the matter, and knew that her husband's uneasi- 
ness was connected with the Scotts. 

He came down to dinner, and though he ate 
but little, he drank glass after glass of sherry. 
He thus gave himself courage to go out in the 
evening and face the world at his club. He 
found Undy there as he expected, but he had 
no conversation with him, though they did not 
absolutely cut each other. Alaric fancied that 
men stared at him, and sat apart by himself, 
afraid to stand up among talking circles, or to 
put himself forward as it was his wont to do. 
He himself avoided other men, and then felt 
that others were avoiding him. He took up one 
evening paper after another, pretending to read 
them, but hardly noticing a word that came be- 
neath his eye; at last, however, a name struck 
hiTTi which riveted his attention, and he read 
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the following paragraph, which was among man j 
others, containing information as to the coming 
elections. 

"Strakhbogy.— We hear that Lord Gaber- 
Innzie's eldest son wiU retire from this borough, 
and that his place will be fiUed by his brother, 
the Honourable Captain Yalentiiie Scott. The 
family haTe been so long connected with Strath- 
bogy by ties of friendship and near neighbonr« 
hood, and the mntual alliance has been so much 
to the taste of both parties, that no seyeranoe 
need be anticipated." 

Alaric's first emotion was one of anger at the 
whole Scott tribe, and his first resolve was to 
go down to Strathbogy and beat that inanimate 
fool Captain Val on his own gronnd ; but he was 
not long in reflecting that, under his present cir- 
cumstances, it would be madness ia him to bring 
his name prominently forward in any quarrel 
with the Scott fiaimly. This disappointment 
he might at any rate bear ; it would be well for 
him if this were all. He put the paper down 
with an affected air of easy composure, and 
walked home through the glaring gas-lights, still 
trying to think — still trying, but in Tain, to 
come to some defiboite resolve. 

And then on the following morning he went 
off to call on Mrs. Yal. He had as yet told Grav 
trade nothing. When she asked him what made 
him start so early, he merdy replied that he had 
business to do on his road. As he went, he had 
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considerable doubt whether or no it would be 
better for him to break his word to Mrs. Val 
and not go near her at all. In such event he 
might be snxe that she would at once go to work 
and do her worst; but, nevertheless, he would 
gain a day, or probably two, and one or two days 
might do all that he required ; whereas he could 
not see Mrs. Val, without giving her some ex- 
planation, which if false would be discovered to 
be false, and if true would be self-condemnatory. 
He again, however, flailed to decide, and at last 
knocked at Mrs. Val's door merely because he 
found himself there. 

He was shown up into the drawing-room, and 
found, of course, Mrs. Val seated on a sofa ; and 
he also found, which was not at aU of course. 
Captain Val, on a chair on one side of the table 
and M. Victoire Jaquetanape on the other. 
Mrs. Val shook hands, with him much in her 
usual way, but still with an air of importance 
in her face, the Frenchman was delighted to see 
M. Tudere, and the Honourable Val got up from 
his chair, said " How do," and then sat down 
again. 

"I requested you to call, Mr. TUdor," said 
Mrs. Val, opening her tale in a most ceremo- 
nious manner, " because we all think it necessary 
to know somewhat more than has yet been told 
to us of the manner in which my daughter s 
money has been invested." 
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Captain Val wiped both his mustaches with 
the middle finger of his right hand, by way of 
saying that he quite assented to his wife's pro- 
position; and Victoire remarked that "Madame 
was a leetle anxious, just a leetle anxious ; not 
that anything could be wrong with M. Tudere, 
but because she was one excellent mama.'* 

" I thought you knew, Mrs. Scott," said Alaric^ 
" that your daughter's money is in the funds." 

" Then I may understand clearly that none 
of the amount so invested has been sold out or 
otherwise appropriated by you," said Mrs. Val. 

" WiU you allow me to inquire what has given 
rise to these questions, just at the present mo- 
ment?" asked Alaric. 

" Tes, certainly," said Mrs. Val ; "rumours have 
reached my husband — ^rumours which, I am happy 
to say, I do not beUeve — ^that my daughter's 
money has been used for purposes of speculation." 
Whereupon Captain Val again wiped his upper 
lip, but did not find it necessary to speak. 

" May I venture to ask CaptaiQ Scott from 
what source such rumours have reached him ?" 

"Ah — ha — what sources? d ■ lies, very 

likely; d lies, I dare say; but people do 

talk — eh — ^you know" — ^so much the eloquent 
embryo member for Strathbogy vouchsafed. 

" And, therefore, Mr. Tudor, you mustn't be 
surprised that we should ask you this question." 

" It is one simple, simple question," said Vic- 
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toire, and if M. Tudere wiU say that it is all right, 
I, for myself, wiU be satisfied." The amiable Vic- 
toire, to tell the truth, was stiU quite satisfied to 
leave his wife's income in Alaric's hands, and 
would not have been at all satisfied to remove it 
to the hands of his respected step-papa-in-law, 
or even his admired mama-in-law. 

" When I undertook this trust," said Alaric, 
" which I did with considerable hesitation, I cer- 
tainly did not expect to be subjected to any such 
cross-examination as this. I consider such ques- 
tions as insults, and therefore I shall refuse to 
answer them. You, Mrs. Scott, have of course 
a right to look after your daughter's interests, as 
has M. Jaquetanape to look after those of his 
wife ; but I wiU not acknowledge that Captain 
Scott has any such right whatsoever, nor can I 
think that his conduct in this matter is disin- 
terested " — and has he spoke he looked at Cap- 
tain Val, but he might just as well have looked at 
the door ; Captain Val only wiped his mustache 
with his finger once more. "My answer to 
your inquiries, Mrs. Scott, is this — ^I shall not 
condescend to go into any details as to Madame 
Jaquetanape's fortune with any one but my co- 
trustee. I shall, however, on Saturday next, be 
ready to give up my trust to any other person 
who may be legally appointed to receive it, and 
will then produce all the property that has been 
entrusted to my keeping ;" and so saying, Alaric 
got up and took his hat as though to depart. 
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"And do you mean to say, Mr. Tudor, that 
you will not answer my questi(Mi ?" said Mrs. 
Scott 

" I mean to say, most positively, that I will 
answer no questions," said Alaric, 

" Oh, confound, not do at all ; d ," said the 

captain. " The girl's money all gone, and you 
won't answer questions ! " 

" No !" shouted Alaric ; walking across the 
room, tiU he closely confronted the captain, 
" No — no — ^I will answer no questions iiiat may 
be asked in your hearing. But, that your wife's 
presence protects you, I would kick you down 
your own stairs before me." 

Captain Val retreated a step— he could retreat 
no more — and wiped his mustaches with bcxfch 
handfi at once. Mrs. Val screamed. Victoire 
took hold of the back of a chair, as though he 
thought it well that he should be armed in the 
general battle that was to ensue ; and Alaric, 
without farther speech, walked out of the room, 
and went away to his office. 

" So you have given up Strathbogy ?" said Sir 
<3Tegory to him ia the course of the day. 

" I think I have," said Alaric ; " conridering 
all things, I believe it wiU be the best for mte to 
do so." 

" Not a doubt of it," said Sir Gregory — "not 
a doubt of it, my dear fellow;" and then Sir 
Gregory began to evince by the cordiality of his 
official confidence, that he had fully taken Alaric 
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back into his good graces. It was nothing to 
him that Strathbogy had given up Alaric instead 
of Alaric giving up Strathbogy. He was suffi- 
ciently pleased at knowing that the danger of 
his being supplanted by his own junior was 
over. 

And then Alaric again went into the weary 
city, again made inquiries about his shares, and 
again returned to his office, and thence to his 
home. 

But on his return to his offixje, he found lying 
on his table a note in Undy's handwriting, but 
not signed, in which he was informed that things 
would yet be well, if the required shares should 
be forthcoming on the following day. 

He crumpled the note tight in his hand, and 
was about to fling it among the waste paper, 
but in a moment he thought better of it, and 
smoothing the paper straight, he folded it, and 
laid it carefully on his desk. 

That day, on his visit into the city, he had 
found that the bridge shares had fallen to less 
than the value of their original purchase-money; 
and that evening he told Grertrude everything. 
The author does not dare to describe the telling 
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come to her che^s, the flesh would not retom 
to her arms, nor the spirit of olden days shine 
forth in her eyes. She did not keep her bed, or 
confine hersdf to her room, but she went about 
the^house with a slow, noiseless, gentle tread, so 
unlike the step of that Katie whom we onoe 
knew. 

But that which was a mystery to the experi*- 
enced medical gentleman, was no myst^ to her 
mother. Mrs. Woodward well knew why her 
child was no longer rosy, plump, and debonnaire. 
As she watched her E!atie move about so soMy,. 
as she saw her constant attempt to fflmle wh^K 
ever her mother's eye was <m her, that mother's 
heart almost gave way ; she almost brought her* 
self to own that she would rather see her darling 
the wife of an idle, ruined spendthrift, than watch 
her thus drifting away to an early grave. These 
days were by no means happy days fen: Mrs. 
Woodward. 

When that July day was fixed for Linda's 
marriage, certain invitations were sent out to bid 
the family friends to the wedding. These callft 
were not so numerous as they had been when 
Gertrude became a bride. No Sir Gregory was 
to come down from town, no gallant speech*- 
makers from London clubs were to be gathered 
there, to wake the echoes of the opposite shore 
with matrimonial wit. Mrs. Woodward could 
not bear that her daughter should be married 
altogether, as it were, in the dark ; but for many 
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considerations the guests weace to be restricted in 
numbers, and the mirt^ was to be restrained and 
quiet. 

When the fist was made oirt, Kirtae saw it, 
and saw that Charley*s name was not there. 

" Mama," she said, touching her mother's arm 
in h^ sweet winning way — " may not Charley 
come to Linda's wedding — you tmw how fond 
Harry is of him — would not Harry widi that he 
should be here?" 

Mrs. Woodward's eyes immediateiy £Ued with 
tears, and she looked at her daughter, not 
knowing how to answer her. She had never 
spoken to Katie of her love, no word had evar 
passed bertiween them on the subject which was 
now always nearest to ike hearts of them both. 
Mjs. Woodward had much in her <5haracter, as a 
mother, that was excellent, nay all but perfect ; 
but she could not bring herself to question her 
own children as to the inward secrets of their 
bosoms. She knew not at once how to answer 
Katie's question ; and so she looked up at her 
with wistful eyes, laden with teasRs. 

'' You may do so, mama,'^ said Katie. Katie 
was abeady a braver woman than her mother. 
" I think Harry woxdd like it, and poor Charley 
will feel hurt at being left out — you may do it, 
mama, if you like ; it will not do any harm.'' 

Mrs. Woodward quite understood the nature 
of the promise conveyed in her daughter's assor- 
ance, and replied that Charley should be asked. 

H 2 
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He was asked, and promised, of course, to come. 
But when the wedding was postponed, when the 
other guests were put off, he also was informed 
that his attendance at Hampton was not imme- 
diately required; and so he still remained a 
istranger to the cottage. 

And then after a while another day was named, 
the guests, and Charley with them, were again 
invited, and Norman was again assured that he 
should he made happy. But, alas ! his hopes 
were again delusive. News arrived at Surhiton 
Oottage which made it indispensahle that the 
marriage should he again postponed, news worse 
than any which had ever yet been received there, 
news which stunned them all, and made it clear 
to them that this year was no time for marrying. 
Alaric had been arrested — ^Alaric, their own 
Gertrude's own husband, their son-ia-law and 
brother-in-law, the proud, the high, the success- 
ful, the towering man of the world, Alaric had 
been arrested, and was to be tried for embezzling 
the money of his ward. 

These fatal tidings were brought to Hampton 
by Harry Norman himself; how they were re- 
ceived we must now endeavour to tell. 

It was not surprising that no tidings of 
Alaric's growing quarrel with the Scotts should 
have reached the Hampton party. The Tudors 
and the Woodwards were now almost entirely 
separated. Occasionally little notes passed be- 
tween Grertrude and her mother or sisters, but 
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they did not contain that sort of confidential 
intercourse which generally takes place between 
a married daughter and her old family home, 
when nothing has occurred to break the old ties^ 
of family afiection. Grertrude never wrote of her 
husband's career, neither did Mrs. Woodward or 
Linda ask any questions. Nor did Norman hear 
much of Alaric's London doings. The two men 
lived in diflferent worlds, and never found them- 
selves crossing each other's circles. It was 
known that Alaric was a great commissioner, 
with 1200/. a year, and one of the Magi of the 
Civil Service ; it was known also that he was 
talked of as the future member of Parliament for 
Strathbogy ; and that was all that was known of 
him at Hampton, when Harry came down one 
evening with news that was indeed unexpected. 

But that it would be tedious we might describe 
the amazement with which that news was re- 
ceived at the Weights and Measures. Though 
the great men at the Weights were jealous of 
Alaric, they were not the less proud of him. 
They had watched him rise with a certain 
amount of displeasure, and yet they had no in- 
considerable gratification in boasting that two of 
the Magi, the two working Magi of the Civil 
Service, had been produced by their own es- 
tablishment. When therefore tidings reached 
them that Tudor had been summoned in a 
friendly way to Bow Street, that he had 
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there passed a whole moming, and that the 
mqparj had ended in his temporary snsp^ssion 
from his official duties, and in his having to pro*> 
Tide two bailsmen, each ios 1000/., as security 
that he would on a certaiin day be forthcoming 
to stand his trial at the Old Bailey for defirauding 
his ward, — ^when I say these tidings were carried 
£rom room to room at the Weights and Measures, 
the feelings of surprise were equalled by those of 
shame and disappointment. Whether the special 
injuries received by Jones and Bobinson enabled 
them to draw any consolation from a feeling of 
gratified revenge, we need not too closely in- 
quire. 

One at any rate of the beaten candidates felt 
no such consolation. To Norman the tidings 
brought unmixed grief. It was not in his heart 
to be gratified at the downfall of an old friend, 
even though that (dd friend had so deeply injured 
him ; but more than this, — ^let Alaric be ever so 
much his enemy, he was still to be his brother-in- 
law; he was Mrs. Woodward's son-in-law; he was 
Grertrude's husband. 

No one knew who brought this news to the 
Weights and Measures. No one ever does know 
how such tidings fly ; one of the junior clerks 
had heard it from a messenger, to whom it had 
been told down stairs ; then another messenger 
who had been across to the Treasury Chambers 
with an immediate report as to a projected change 
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in the size of the authorised butter-firkm^ heard 
the same thing, and so the naws by degrees was 
confirmed. 

But aU this was not sufficient for Norman ; as 
soon as the rumour reached him, he went off to 
Sow Street, and there learnt the actual truth as 
it had been above stated. Alaric was then there» 
and the magistrates had decided on requiring 
bail; he had, in fact, been committed. 

It was some minutes before he could decide 
what he should do under such circumstances. 
It had not been his intention to go on that 
evening to Hampton; but he condiided that 
now he had better do so. Bad news fly fast, 
and it would be for him to take care that the 
Woodwards should not first hear such news as 
these from strange lips. And then he thought of 
Oertrude. Had she heard it yet ? did she know- 
to what a pass her chosen lord had brought her ? 
had she yet been taught that the father of her 
<5hild was a swindler ? Norman was essentially 
a true man, and his heart now belonged exclu- 
sively to Linda; but as he thought of these 
things he could not but also think of his ancient 
love. 

It would be dreadful, certainly, that the Wood- 
wards should first hear all this from the lips of 
a stiranger, and this reflecti<m induced Norman 
at once to go to Hampton ; but it was dreadful, 
also, to find himself burdened with the task of 
first teUing such tidings. When he found him- 
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self knocking at the cottage-door he was stiU 
doubtful how he might best go through the 
work he had before him. 

He found that he had a partial reprieve ; but 
then it was so partial that it would have been 
much better for him to have had no such reprieve 
at all. Mrs. Woodward was at Sunbury with 
Linda, and no one was at home but Katie. What 
was he to do ? . was he to tell Katie ? or was he 
to pretend that aU was right, that no special 
business had brought him unexpectedly to 
Hampton. 

" Oh, Harry, Linda will be so unhappy," said 
Katie, as soon as she saw him. " They have 
gone to dine at Sunbury, and they won't be 
home till ten or eleven. Uncle Bat dined early 
with me, and he has gone to Hampton Court. 
Linda wiU be so unhappy. But good gracious, 
Harry, is there anything the matter ?" 

" Mrs. Woodward has not heard from Grer- 
trade to-day ; has she ?" 

"No — ^not a word — ^Grertrade is not ill, is she ? 
Oh, do teU me," said Katie, who now knew that 
there was some misfortune to be told. 

"No; aertrade is not ill." 

"Is Alaric ill then? is there anything the 
matter with Alaric ?" 

" He is not ill," said Norman, " but he is in 
some trouble. I came down as I thought your 
mother should be told." 

So much he said, but would say no more. 
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In this he probably took the most unwise course 
that was open to him. He might have held his 
tongue altogether, and let Katie believe that love 
alone had brought him down, as it had done so 
often before ; or he might have told her all, 
feeling sure that all must be told her before long. 
But he did neither ; he left her in suspense, and 
the consequence was that before her mother's 
return she was very ill. 

It was past eleven before the fly was heard in 
which Linda and her mother returned home. 
Katie had then gone up stairs, but not to bed. 
She had seated herself in the arm-chair in her 
mother's dressing-room, and sitting there waited 
till she should be told by her mother what had 
occurred. When the sound of the wheels caught 
her ears, she came to the door of the room and 
held it in her hand that she might learn what 
passed. She heard Linda's sudden and affection- 
ate greeting ; she heard Mrs. Woodward's expres- 
sion of gratified surprise ; and then she heard also 
Norman's solemn tone, by which, as was too clear, 
all joy, all gratification, was at once suppressed. 
Then she heard the dining-room door close, and 
she knew that he was telling his tale to Linda 
and her mother. 

Oh! the misery of that next hour ! For an 
hour they remained there talking, and Katie 
knew nothing of what they were talking ; she 
knew only that Norman had. brought unhappi- 
ness to them all. A dozen different ideas passed 

H 3 
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acEOBfr hex BUBd. Piisi she thoughi that Alaric 
was diflmisBed, thea that he wa0 dead; wae it 
not pofisiUe that Hany had Bamed Alanc's name 
to deceive kerP might not this mififeortone, what^ 
ever it was, be with. Charley ; might not he be 
dead ? Ob ! better so than the other, ^e knew^ 
and said as mueh to herself over and over again ; 
but she did not the less feel that his death must 
involve her own also. 

At last the dining-room door opened, and she 
beaffd her mother's step on the stairs. Her heart 
beat so that she could hardly support herself. 
She did not get up ; but sat quite quiet, waiting 
lor the tidings which she knew that she should 
now hear. Her mother's face, when she entered 
the room, nearly drove her ta despair ; Mrs. Wood- 
ward had been crying, bitterly, violently, con- 
vulsively crying ; and when one has reached the 
age of forty,, tiie traces of such tears are not 
eanly e£&ced, even from a woman's cheek. 

'' Mama, mama, what is it ? pray, pray tell me ; 
oh ! maaxta^ what is it P" said Katie, jumping up 
aaid rushing into her mother's arma. 

"Oh! Kafcie," said Mrs. Woodward; "why 
aate you not in bed ; oh ! my darhng, I wish you 
were in bed ; I do so wish you were in bed — ^my 
dbdld, my child !" and^ seatiog h^csdLf ia the 
neaeesb dhair, Mrs. Woodward again gave her- 
adf up ta uBLControUed weeping. 

Thesat Linda came up with the copious tears 
still streaming down her face. She made no 
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effort to control tliaoa ; at lier age tears are the 
easiest resource in time of grief. Norman had 
kept her back a moment to whisp^ one word of 
lore, and she then followed her nu^Jier into the 
room. 

Katie was now kneeling at her mother's &^. 
^ Linda," s^e said, with more quietness than 
eith^ of the others were able to assume. 
*'What has happened? what makes mama so 
nnhappy ? Hafi anything happened to Alaric ?" 
But Linda was in no state to teU anything. 

" Do tell me, mama," said Katie ; " do tell me 
aU at once — has anything — ^anything happened to 
—4o— Charley?" 

" Oh, it id worse than that, a thousand times 
worse than that," said Mrs. Woodward, who, 
in the agony of her own grief, became for the 
instant ungenerous. 

Elatie's blood rushed back to her heart, and for 
a moment her own hand relaxed the hold which 
she had on that of her mother. She had never 
spoken of her love; for her mother's sake she 
had been silent; for her mother s sake she had 
determined to mSev and be silent — now, and 
ever! — WeE; she would bear this also. It was 
but ios a moment she relaxed her hold; and then 
^*ain she tightened her fingers round her mother's 
hand, and held it in a firmer grasp. '' It is Alacie» 
then?" she said. 

" God forgive me," said Mrs. Woodward, speak- 
ing through her sobs — " God forgive me ; I am 
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a broken-hearted woman, and say I know not 
what. My Katie, my darling, my best of dar- 
lings — ^will yon forgive me ?" 

" Oh, mama," said Katie, kissing her mother's 
hands, and her arms, and the very hem of her 
garment — " oh, mama, do not speak so. But I 
wish I knew what this sorrow is, so that I might 
share it with you ; may I not be told, mama ? is 
it about Alaric ?" 

" Yes, Katie. Alaric is in trouble." 

" What trouble— is he iU ?" 

" No — ^he is not ill. It is about money." 

'• Has he been arrested ?" asked Katie, think- 
ing of Charley's misfortune. " Could not Harry 
get him out ? Harry is so good, he would do 
anything, even for Alaric, when he is in trouble." 

" He will do everything for him that he can,^* 
said Linda, through her tears. 

*' He has not been arrested," said Mrs. Wood- 
ward; "he is still at home ; but he is in trouble 
about Miss Grolightly's money — and — ^and he is 
to be tried." 

" Tried," said Katie ; " tried like a criminal !" 

Katie might well express herself as horrified. 
Yes, he had to be tried like a criminal ; tried as 
pickpockets, housebreakers, and shoplifters are 
tried, and for a somewhat similar offence ; with 
this difference, however, that pickpockets, house- 
breakers, and shoplifters, are seldom educated 
men, and are, in general, led on to crime by want. 
He was to be tried for the offence of making 
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away with some of Miss GroKghtly's money, for 
his own purposes. This was explained to E^atie, 
with more or less perspicuity; and then Grer- 
trude's mother and sisters lifted up their voices 
together and wept. 

He might, it is true, be acquitted ; they would 
none of them believe him to be guilty, though 
they aU agreed that he had probably been im- 
prudent ; but then the public shame of the trial ! 
the disgrace which must follow such an accusa- 
tion ! What a downfall was here. " Oh, Gertrude ! 
oh, Gertrude !" sobbed Mrs. Woodward ; and, 
indeed, at that time, it did not fare well with 
Gertrude. 

We have received various accounts, lately, 
frightful accounts, of the dishonesty of men in 
high station, who have sought to acquire wealth 
by the fraudulent use of the capital belonging 
to others. Such men, of course, know, when 
they begin this career, that they run a risk. 
They stake highly that they may gain much; 
they stake their name and fame, that they may 
gain wealth, to which they are not entitled. 
This is sufficiently intelligible of itself, light as 
wealth should be held, when weighed against 
name and fame. The blunder which men make 
in this respect would not be surprising, if they 
themselves were alone concerned, if a man could 
ruin himself and himself only. But the heart- 
less, fiendish cruelty of these men is not intelli- 
gible. They have wives, on whose bosoms they 
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deep ; they have aist^»^ with whom they haire 
pkyed from their ^jdieai in&acj; they hare 
daught^rs^ whoni they haye just sent forth into 
the world, to sixik or swim according to their 
father s credit ; and these are all added to the 
stake. When the game is^ ta be played out 
between the world and the sharper, the sharper 
throws in on his side, wife*, gdsters^ and childreny 
and while doing so, hardly thinks that he ^Ma 
anything to his own wretched counter. And 
yet these men are fond of their wives and child- 
ren ! Now, this is not intelligible. 

It was TCiy late before Mrs. Woodward and 
her daughters went to bed that night ; and then 
Katie,, though she did not specially complain, 
was very ill. Her nerves> though they were 
nafenrally stronger than those of Linda, were not 
able ds quickly to r^air themselves, when 
wounded by any shock. They had lately re- 
ceived more than one wound, which was stiU 
unhealed ; and now this additional blow, though 
she apparently bore it better than the others, 
altogether upset her. When the morning came^ 
she complained of head-aehe, and it was many 
days after that before she left her bed. 

But Mrs. Woodward was up early. Indeed, 
she eould hardly be said to have been in bed at 
all, for tiiough she had laid down iov an hour or 
two,, she had not slept. Early in the morning, 
she knocked at Harry's door, and begged him to 
come out to her. He was not long in obeying 
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her BWDomoviS, and soon joined Ii» in the little 
break&fit parloixr. 

''MaxTj" said shje, "jou must go and see 
Akric." 

Harry's brow grew black. On the previcras 
evening he had spoken of Alaric without bitter- 
ness, nay, ahnost with affection ; of Gertmdfe, he 
had spoken with the truest brotherly love ; he 
had assured Mrs. Woodward that he would 
do all that was in }m power for them ; that 
he would spare neither his exertioiM nor hia 
purse : he had a truer idea than she had of 
what might probably be the facts of the case,, 
and was prepared, by all the mieans at his dis- 
posal, to help his sister-in-law,, if such aid would 
help her. But h« had not thought of seeing 
Alaric^ 

" I do not think it would do any good," said 
he. 

" Tesy Harry, it will ; it will do the greatest, 
good; whom else can I get to see him? who 
else can find out, and let us know what really is 
required of us^ what we ought to do ? I would 
do it myself, but I could not understand it ; and. 
he would never trust us^ sufficiently to teU me 
aU the truth." 

" We will make Charley go to him. He will 
tell everything to Charley, if he will to any 
OBe." 

" We cannot trust Charley ; he is so thought- 
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less, SO imprudent. Besides, Harry, I cannot 
tell everything to Charley, as I can to you. If 
there be any deficiency in this woman's fortune, 
of course it must be made good; and in that 
case I must raise the money. I could not 
arrange aU this with Charley." 

" There cannot, I think, be very much want- 
ing," said Norman, who had hardly yet realized 
the idea that Alaric had actually used his ward's 
money for his own purposes. " He has probably 
made some bad investment, or trusted persons 
that he should not have trusted. My small 
property is in the fiinds, and I can get the 
amount at a moment's notice. I do not think 
there will be any necessity to raise more money 
than that. At any rate, whatever happens, you 
must not touch your own income ; think of 
Katie." 

But, Harry, dear, good, generous Harry — ^you 
are so good, so generous. But, Harry, we need 
not talk of that now. You wiU see him, though, 
won't you ? " 

" It will do no good," said Harry ; " we have 
no mutual trust in each other." 

" Do not be imforgiving, Harry ; now that he 
requires forgiveness." 

" If he does require forgiveness, Mrs. Wood- 
ward ; if it shall turn out that he has been guilty, 
God knows that I will forgive him. I trust this 
may not be the case ; and it would be useless for 
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me to thrust myself upon him now, when a few 
days may repla<5e us again in our present relation 
to each other." 

" I don't understand you, Harry ; why should 
there always be a quarrel between two brothers, 
between the husbands of two sisters ? I know 
you mean to be kind, I know you are most kind, 
most generous ; but why should you be so stem?" 

" What I mean is this — ^if I find him in ad- 
versity I shall be ready to offer him my hand ; 
it wiU then be for him to say whether he wiU 
take it. But if the storm blow over, in such 
case I would rather that we should remain as 
we are." 

Norman talked of forgiveness, and accused 
himself of no want of charity in this respect. He 
had no idea that his own heart was stiU hard as 
the nether millstone against Alaric Tudor. But 
yet such was the truth. His money he could 
give ; he could give also his time and mind, he 
could lend his best abilities to rescue his former 
friend and his own former love from misfortune. 
He could do this, and he thought therefore that 
he was forgiving ; but there was no forgiveness 
in such assistance. There was generosity in it, 
for he was ready to part with his money ; there 
was kindness of heart, for he was anxious to do 
good to his fellow-creatures ; but there were with 
these both pride and revenge. Alaric had out- 
topped him in everything, and it was sweet to 
Norman's pride that his hand should be the one 
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to Tadse from Ms sadden Ml the man who had 
soared so high ahove him. Alaric had injured 
him, and what revenge is so perfect as to repay 
gross^ injuries by great benefits? Is it not thus 
that we heap coals of fire on our enemies' heads? 
Not that Korman indulged in thoughts such as 
these ; not that he resolved thus to gratify hisr 
pride, thus to indulge his revenge. He was un?- 
eonscious of his own sin, but he was not the less 
a sinner. 

" No," said he, " I wiE not see him, myself; 
it wiU do no good.'* 

Mrs. Woodward found that it was usefess to 
try to bend him. That, indeed, she knew from 
long experience. It was then settled that she 
should go up to Gertrude that morning, travel- 
ling up to town together with Norman, and that 
when she had learned from her daughter, or from 
Alaric — if Alaric would talk to her about his con- 
cerns — ^what was really the truth of the matter, 
die should come to Norman's office, and tell him 
what it would be necessary for him to do. They 
both, as had Linda and Katie done through the 
night, expressed, over and over agarn, a convic- 
tion that Alaric could not reaUy be guilty ; and 
yet both had, deep-seated in the bottom of their 
hearts, a fear, a dread overpowering fear, that 
thills would not go weE with that loved house- 
hold that had been established with so much 
heartfelt pride. Should it be necessary to do so>. 
Norman promised that he would not refaseto see 
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C^rtmde. Such was the only confession which 
Mrs. Woodwaxd could succeed in wnnging £rcaa 
Mdl. 

And then i^e marriage wbs again put off.— • 
This, in itself, was a great misery; as young 
ladies who hare just been maarried, o^ who 
may now be about to be nmrried, will surely 
own. The words "put off" are easily written, 
the necessity of sudi a " put off" is easily ar- 
ranged in the pages of a novel, an enforced delay 
of amonth or two in an affair which so many 
folk willingly delay for so many years, sounds 
like a slight thing ; but, nevertheless, a matri- 
monial "put off" is, under any circumstances, a 
great grief. To have to counter-write those hal- 
cyon notes which have given glad promise of the 
coining event ; to pack up and put out of sight, 
and, if possible, out of mind, the now odious 
finery with which the house has, for the last 
weeks been strewed ; to give the necessary infor- 
mation to the pastry-cook from whose counter 
the sad tidings will be disseminated through all 
the neighbourhood; to annul the orders which 
have probably been given for rooms and horses 
for the happy pair ; to live, during the coming 
interval, a mark for pity's unpitying finger ; to 
feel, and know, and hourly calculate, how many 
slips there may be between the disappointed lip 
and the still distant cup; all these things in 
themselves make up a great grief, which is 
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otlier for better or for worse? had not their. bar- 
gam been that they would be happy tc^ether if 
such should be their lot, or sad together if Grod 
shoidd so will it? — and wonld she be the first to 
cry off from such a bai^gain? 

It seldom happens that a woman's love is 
qvendied l^ a maoi's cnrne. WomesL in tius 
lespeet are more eaodmiiig than men; ^tMEj have 
softer sympttthies, and less aeote, less sdfidi, ap* 
pracifltion of tibe misery of being joined to tiiat 
which has been shamed. It was not many horns 
rince G^trade had boasted to herself of the 
honour and honesty of her lord, and tossed her 
head with defiant scorn when a. hieaih of sas[n. 
don had been mnttered against his name. Then 
she heard from his own £ps tiie whole ianxl^ 
kasmt that ihst odions woman had only mutter- 
ed what she soon wonld have a right to speak 
oat openly, knew that fame and honour, high po- 
(Eotion and pride of liJfe, were all gone ; and then 
in that bitter honr she Mt ihat she had never 
loved him as she did then. 

He had done wrong, he had sinned gxievoaidy ; 
bat no sooner did she nckiMywledge so mnch to 
herself than she acknowledged also that a man 
may sin and yet not be all ^nfdl; that glory 
may be tamii^d, and yet not utterly destroyed; 
that pride may get a fall, and yet Uve to rise 
again. He had sinned, and had repented; aauSL 
now to her eyes he was again as pure as snow. 
Others wotdd now doubt him, that mnst needs 
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be the case; but she would i^tefver doubt bim; 
no, not a whit the more in ihat he had once 
faUan. He shonld stiU be the cynosure of her 
eyes, the pride of her heart, ihe centre of her 
hopes. Marina said of her hnsband when he 
came to her shattered in hmb, from the hands of 
^m torbirer — 

** I woald not ebanga 
My exiled, nMuigM. perseeoted bnebond. 
Alive <a dead, for prince or paladin. 
In story or in fable, with a world 
To back bis suit." 

ijbrixude spoke to herself in the same language; 
she woTild not have changed her Alaric, braatded 
with infamy as he now was, or soon would be, 
for the proudest he that carried his head high 
among the prond ones of the earth. Such is 
woman's love ; such is the love of which a man's 
heart is nevi^ capable ! 

Alaric's committai had taken place very much 
in the manner in which ifc was told at the Weights 
and Measures. He had received a note £ix>m one 
of the Bow-street magistrates, begging his at- 
tendance in the private room at the police-office. 
There he had passed nearly the whole of one 
day, and he was also obliged to pass neaxly the 
whole of another in the same office. On this 
second day the proceedings were not private, and 
he was accompanied by Ms own solicitor. 

It would be needless to describe how a piain 
case was, as usual, made obscure by the lawyers, 
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how acts of Parliament were consulted, how the 
magistrate doubted, how indignant Alaric's at- 
torney became when it was suggested that some 
insignificant piece of evidence should be admitted, 
which, whether admitted or rejected, could have 
no real bearing on the case. In these respects 
this important examination was like other imr 
portant examinations of the same kind, such as 
one sees in the newspapers whenever a man above 
the ordinary felon's rank becomes amenable to 
the outraged laws. It ended, however, in Alaric 
being committed, and giving bail to stand his 
trial in about a fortnight's time ; and in his being 
assured by his attorney that he would most cer- 
tainly be acquitted. That bit of paper on which 
he had made an entry that certain shares 
bought by him had been bought on behalf of 
his ward, would savehim ; so said the attorney.: 
to which, however, Alaric answered not much. 
Could any acutest lawyer, let him be made of 
never so fine an assortment of forensic indigna- 
tion, now whitewash his name and set him again 
right before the world? He, of course, commu- 
nicated with Sir Gregory, and agreed to be sus- 
pended fi'om his commissionership till the trial 
should be over. His two colleagues then became 
bail for him. 

So much having been settled, he got into a 
cab with his attorney, and having dropped that 
gentleman on his road, he returned home. The 
excitement of the examination and the necessity 
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for action had sustained him; but now — ^what 
was to sustain him now ? How was he to get 
through the intervening fortnight, banished as 
he was from his ofl&ce, from his club, and from 
all haunts of men. His attorney, who had other 
rogues to attend to besides him, made certain 
set appointments with him, — and for the rest, 
he might sit at home and console himself as best 
he might with his own thoughts. Excelsior ! 
This was the pass to which excelsior had brought 
him ! Sic itur ad astra / — alas, his road had 
taken him hitherto in quite a different direc- 
tion. 

He sent for Charley, and when Charley came, 
he made.Grertrude explain to him what had hap- 
pened. He had confessed his own fault once, to 
his own wife, and he could not bring himself to 
do it again. Charley was thunderstruck at the 
greatness of the ruin, but he offered what assist- 
ance he could give. Anything that he could do, 
he would. Alaric had sent for him for a purpose, 
and that purpose at any rate Charley could fulfil; 
he went into the city to ascertain what was now 
the price of the Limehouse bridge shares, and 
returned with the news that they were falling, 
falling, falling. 

No one else caUed at Alaric's door that day. 
Mrs. Val, though she did not come there, by no 
means allowed her horses to be idle ; she went 
about sedulously among her acquaintance, drop- 
ping tidings of her daughter's losses. "They 

VOL. III. I 
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win hBBwe enong^ left to live iqwn, thank God,'' 
flod she; "'but did you ever hear of flo barefaced^ 
m> iniqiiitoas a robbery? Well, I am not crael ; 
bat my own opinion is that he should certahily 
be hanged." 

To this Ugolina assented folly, adding, that 
she had been so shodked by tiie suddenness and 
horror of ihe news, as to have become perfectly 
incapacitated ever since for any high order of 
thought. 

Lactimel, whose soft bosom conld not endure 
the idea of putting an end to the life of a fellow- 
creature, suggested perpetual banishment to the 
penal colonies, perhaps Norfolk Island. " And 
what win she do ?" said Lactimel. " Indeed I 
cannot guess," saidTJgolina; '^her education has 
been sadly deficient." 

None but Charley caUed on Alaric that day, 
and he found himself shut up alone with his wife 
and child. TTia own house seemed to him a 
prison. He did not dare to leave it ; he did not 
dare to walk out and face the pubHc as long as 
daylight continued; he was ashamed to show 
himself, and so he sat alone in his dining-room 
thinking, thinking, thinking. Do what he would, 
he could not get those shares out of his mind; 
they had entered like iron into his soul, as poison 
into his blood ; they might stiU rise, they might 
yet become of vast value, might pay aU his debts, 
and enable him to begin again. And, then, this 
had been a committee day; he had had no means of 
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knowing how things had gone there, of learning 
the opinions of the members, of whispering to 
Mr. Piles, or hearing the law on the matter laid 
down by the heavy deep voice of the great Mr. 
Blocks. And so he went on thinking, thinking, 
thinking; but ever as though he had a clock- 
weight fixed to his heart and pulling at its 
strings. For, after all, what were the shares or 
the committee to him? let the shares rise to 
ever so fabulous a value, let the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer be ever so complaisant in giving away 
his money, what avail would it be to him ? what 
avail now ? He must stand his trial for the crime 
of which he had been guilty. 

With the utmost patience Grertrude endea- 
voured to soothe him, and to bring his mind into 
some temper in which it could employ itself. 
She brought him their baby, thinking that he 
would play with his child, but all that he said 
was — " My poor boy. I have ruined him already;" 
and then turning away from the infant, he thrust 
his hands deep into his trousers pockets, and 
went on calculating about the shares. 

When the sun had well set, and the daylight 
had, at last, dwindled out, he took up his hat 
and wandered out among the new streets and 
rows of houses, which lay between his own house 
and the Western Railway. He got into a district 
in which he had never been before, near, though 
it was, to his own house. The people who lived 
there were fttrther off than himself from the 

I 2 
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centre of the circle, and therefore he knew 
nothing of them or their habitations ; and as he 
walked about here, he thought of the fate of 
other such swindlers as himself; — yes, though 
he did not speak the word, he pronounced it as 
plainly, and as often, in the utterance of his 
mind, as though it was being rung out to him 
from every steeple in London; he thought of 
the fate of such swindlers as himself; how one 
had been found dead in the streets, poisoned by 
himself; how another, after facing the cleverest 
lawyers in the land, was now dying in a felon's 
prison ; how a third had vainly endeavoured to 
fly from justice by aid of wigs, false whiskers, 
painted ftirrows, and other disguises. Should he 
try to escape also, and avoid the ignominy of a 
trial ? He knew it would be in vain ; he knew 
that, at this moment, he was dogged at the dis- 
tance of some thirty yards by an amiable police- 
man in mufti, placed to watch his motions by 
his two kind bailsmen, who preferred this small 
expense to the risk of losing a thousand pounds 
a-piece. 

As he turned short round a comer, into the 
main road leading from the railway station to 
Bayswater, he came close upon a man who was 
walking quickly in the opposite direction, and 
found himself face to face with Undy Scott. 
How on earth should Undy Scott have come out 
there to Bayswater, at that hour of the night, 
he, the constant denizen of clubs, the well-known 
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frequenter of Pall Mali, the member for the 
TiUietudlem burghs, whose every hour was occu- 
pied in the looking after things poKtical, or 
things commercial? Who could have expected 
him in a back road at Bayswater ? There, how- 
ever, he was, and Alaric ; before he knew of his 
presence, had almost stumbled against him. 

" Scott !" said Alaric, starting back. 

"Hallo, Tudor, what the deuce brings you 
here? but I suppose you'll ask me the same 
question?" said TJndy. 

Alaric Tudor could not restrain himself. "You 
scoundrel," said he, seizing Undy by the collar ; 
" you utterly unmitigated scoundrel. You pre- 
meditating wilful villain," and he held Undy as 
though he intended to choke him. 

But Undy Scott was not a man to be thus 
roughly handled with impunity; and in com- 
pleting the education which he had received, the 
use of his fists had not been overlooked. He let 
out with his right hand, and struck Alaric twice 
with considerable force on the side of his jaw, so 
that the teeth rattled in his mouth. 

But Alaric, at the moment, hardly felt it. 
" You have brought me and mine to ruin," said 
he; "you have done it purposely, like a fiend. 
But low as I have fallen, I would not change 
places with you for all that the earth holds. I 
have been a villain ; but such villany as yours, — 
ugh ^" and so saying, he flung his enemy from 
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him, and TJndy, tottering back, saved himself 
against the wall. 

In a continued personal contest between the 
two men, Undy would probably have had the best 
of it, for he would certainly have been the cooler 
of the two, and was also the more skilful in such 
warfare ; but he felt in a moment that he could 
gain nothing by thrashing Tudor, whereas he 
might damage himself materially by having his 
name brought forward at the present moment in 
connection with that of his old friend. 

"Tou reprobate!" said he, preparing to pass 
on ; "it has been my misfortune to know you, and 
one cannot touch pitch, and not be defiled. But 
thank God you U come by your deserts now. If 
you will take my advice, you 11 hang yourself;'* 
and so they parted. 

The amiable poHceman in mufti remained at 
a convenient distance during tiiis little interview, 
having no special mission to keep the peace, pend- 
ing his present employment; but, as he passed 
by, he peered into Undy's face, and recognised 
the honourable member for the Tillietudlem 
burghs. A really sharp policeman knows every 
one of any note in London. It might, perhaps, 
be useful that evidence should be given at the 
forthcoming trial of the little contest which we 
have described. If so, our friend in mufti was 
prepared to give it. 

When Marie got home his jaw was so swollen 
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with Undy's well-directed tlows ihafc he Gcmld 
hardly open his mouth. To Gfertrude, when she 
inquired how he had hurt himself, he would only 
reply that he had had an accident. She forbore 
to cross-question him ; and then he went to bed, 
and then to sleep. C^ ! the luxury of such sleep 
when one is wretched ; but oh ! the misery of 
waking from it 1 

On the foUowing morning, at about eleven, a 
cab drove up to the door, and Alaric, standing 
at the dining-room window, saw Mrs. Woodward 
get out of it. 

" There's your mother," said Alaric to his 
wife. " I will not see her — ^let her go up to the 
drawing room." 

" Oh ! Alaric, will you not see mama ? " 

"How can I, with my face swollen as it is 
now? BesideiS, what would be the good? 
What can I say to her ? I know well enough 
what she has to say to me, without listening to 

it. 

" Dear Alaric, mama will say nothing to you 
that is not kind; do see her, for my sake, 
Alaric." 

But misery had not made him docile. He 
merely turned from her, and shook his head im- 
patiently. Q^erfcnide then ran out to welcome 
her mother, who was in the haJl. 

And what a welcoming it was! "Come up 
stairs, mama, come into the drawing room," said 
(Gertrude, who wofold not stop even to kiss her 
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mother till they found themselves secured from 
the servants* eyes. She knew that one word of 
tenderness would bring her to the ground. 

" Mama, mama ! " she almost shrieked, and 
throwing herself into her mother's arms wept 
convulsively. Mrs. Woodward wanted no more 
words to tell her that Alaric had been guilty. 

"But, Grertrude, how much is it?" whispered, 
the mother, as, after a few moments of passionate 
grief, they sat holding each other's hands on the 
sofa. " How much money is wanting ? Can we 
not make it up ? If it be all paid before the day 
of trial, will not that do ? wiU not that prevent 
it?" 

Gertrude could not say. She knew that 
10,000/. had been abstracted. Mrs. Woodward 
groaned as she heard the sum named. But then 
there were those shares which had not long since 
been worth much more than half that sum, 
which must still be worth a large part of it. 

" But we must know, dearest, before Harry 
can do anything," said Mrs. Woodward. 

Gertrude blushed crimson when Harry Nor- 
man's name was mentioned. And had it come 
to that, that they must look to him for aid ? 

"Can you not ask him, love?" said Mrs. 
Woodward. " I saw him in the dining-room ; 
go and ask him ; when he knows that we are 
doing our best for him, surely he will help us." 

Gertrude, with a heavy heart, went down on 
her message, and did not return for fifteen or 
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twenty minutes. It may easily be conceived 
that Norman's name was not mentioned between 
her and her husband, but she made him under- 
stand that an eflfort would be made for him, if 
only the truth could be ascertained. 

" It will be of no use," said he. 

"Don't say so, Alaric; we cannot tell what 
may be of use. But at any rate it will be a 
weight off your heart to know that this money 
has been paid. It is that which overpowers you 
now, and not your own misfortune." 

At last he suflfered her to lead him, and she 
put down on paper such figures as he dictated to 
her. It was, however, impossible to say what 
was the actual deficiency; that must depend upon 
the present value of the shares ; these he said 
he was prepared to give over to his own attorney, 
if it was thought that by so doing he should be 
taking the best steps towards repairing the evil 
he had done ; and then he began calculating how 
much the shares might possibly be worth, and 
pointing out under what circumstances they 
should be sold, and under what again they should 
be overheld till the market had improved. AU 
this was worse than greek to Gertrude ; but she 
collected what facts she could, and then returned 
to her mother. 

And they discussed the matter with aU the 
wit and all the volubility which women have on 
such occasions. Paper was brought forth, and 

I 3 
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accounts were made out between them, not such 
as would please the eyes of a Civil Service IJx- 
aminer, but yet accurate in their way. How they 
worked and racked their brains, and strained their 
women's nerves in planning how justice might 
be defeated, and the dishonesty of the loved one 
covered from shame ! Uncle Bat was ready with 
his share. He had received such explanation as 
Mrs. Woodward had been able to give, and 
though when he first heard the news he had 
spoken severely of Alaric, stiU. his money should 
be forthcoming for the service of the family. 
He could produce some fifteen hundred pounds ; 
and would, if needs be that he should do so. 
Then Harry — but the pen fell from Gertrude's 
fingers as she essayed to write down Harry 
Norman's contribution to the relief of her hus- 
band's misery. 

" Eemember, Gertrude, love, in how short a 
tune he will be your brother." 

" But when will it be, mama ? Is it to be on 
Thursday, as we had planned ? Of course, mama, 
I cannot be there." 

And then there was a break in their accounts, 
and Mrs, Woodward explained to Gertrude that 
they had aU thought it better to postpone Linda's 
marriage till after the trial ; and this, of course, 
was the source of fresh grief. When men such 
as Alaric Tudor stoop to dishonesty, the penalties 
of detection are not confined to their ovm hearth- 
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jgtone. The higher are the baranches of the tree 
3Jid the yniex^ the greafcer will he the extent of 
earth which its fall will disturb. 

Gertrude'* pen, however, again went to work. 
The shares were put down at 5060/. "If they em, 
only he sold for so much, I think we may manage 
it," said Mrs. Woodward ; "I am sure that Harry 
can get the remainder — indeed he said he oould 
have more than ttmt/' 

" And what will Linda do ? " 

"Liada will never want it, love ; and if she did, 
what of that ? would she not give all she has for 
you?'' 

And then Mrs. Woodward went her way to 
Norman's office, without haviag spoken to Alaric. 
"You will come again soon, mama," said Grer- 
trude. Mrs. Woodward promised that she 
would. " And mama," and she whispered close 
into her mother's ear, as she made her next re- 
quest ; " and, mama, you will he with me on 
that day?" 

We need not follow Norman ia his eflforts to 
have her full fortune restored to Madame Jaquet- 
anape. He was daily in connection with Alaric's 
lawyer, and returned sometimes with hope and 
sometimes without it. Mrs. Val's lawyer would 
receive no overtures towards a withdrawal of the 
charge, or even towards any mitigation ia their 
proceedings, unless the agent coming forward on 
behalf of the lady's late trustee, did so with the 
fiill sum of 20,000/. in his hands. 
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We need not follow Chaxley, who was every- 
day with Alaric, and who was, unknown to Alaric, 
an agent between him and Norman. "Well, 
Charley, what are they doing to-day ? " was 
Alaric's constant question to him, even up to 
the very eve of his trial. 

If any spirit ever walks it must be that of the 
stockjobber, for how can such a one rest in its 
grave without knowing what shares are doing? 



CHAPTEE X. 



THE LAST BREAKFAST. 



And that day was not long in coming ; indeed, 
it came with terrible alacrity ; much too quickly 
for Grertrude, much too quickly for Norman; and 
much too quickly for Alaric's lawyer. To Alaric 
only did the time pass slowly, for he found him- 
self utterly without employment. 

Norman and Uncle Bat between them had 
raised something about 6000/. ; but when the 
day came on which they were prepared to dispose 
of the shares, the Limehouse bridge was found 
to be worth nothing. They were, as the broker 
had said, ticklish stock ; so ticklish that no one 
would have them at any price. When TJndy, 
together with his agent from TiUietudlem, went 
into the market about the same time to dispose 
of theirs, they were equally unsuccessfiil. How 
the agent looked and spoke and felt may be 
imagined; for the agent had made large advances, 
and had no other security ; but TJndy had borne 
such looks and speeches before, and merely said 
that it was very odd, extremely odd; he had 
been greatly deceived by Mr. Piles. Mr. Piles 
also said it was very odd ; but he did not appear 
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to be nearly so much annoyed as tlie agent from 
Tillietudlem ; and it was whispered that, queer 
as things now looked, Messrs. Blocks, Piles, and 
Cofferdam, had not made a bad thing of the 
bridge. 

Overture after overture was made to the lawyer 
employed by Mrs. Val's party. Norman first 
offered the 6000/. and the shares ; then when the 
shares were utterly rejected by the share-buying 
world, he offered to make himself personally 
responsible for the remainder of the debt, and to 
bind himself by bond to pay it within six months. 
At first these propositions were listened to, and 
Alaric's friends were led to believe that the 
matter would be handled in such a way that the 
prosecution would fall to the ground. But at 
last aU composition was refused. The adverse 
attorney declared, first, that he was not able to 
accept any money payment short of the fiill 
amount with interest, and then he averred that, 
as criminal proceedings had been taken they 
could not now be stayed. Whether or no 
Alaric's night attack had anything to do with 
this, whether Undy had been the means of 
instigating this rigid adherence to justice, we are 
not prepared to say. 

That day for which Gertrude had prayed her 
mother's assistance, came all too soon. They 
had become at last aware that the trial must go 
on. Charley was with them on the last evening, 
and completed their despair by telling them Hiik 
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their attorney had resolved to make no fiirther 
efforts at a oompromise- 

Perhaps the most painfiil feelmg to Gertrude 
through the whole of the last fortnight had been 
the total prostration of her husband's energy, 
and ahnost of his intellect ; he seemed to have 
lost the power of judging for himself, and of 
thinking and deciding what conduct would be 
best for him in his present condition. He who 
had been so energetic, so full of life, so ready for 
all emergencies, so clever at devices, so able to 
manage not only for himself but for his friends, 
he was, as it were, paralyzed and unmanned. He 
sat from momiag to night looking at the empty 
fire-grate, and hardly ventured to speak of the 
ordeal that he had to undergo. 

His lawyer was to call for him on the morning 
of the trial, and Mrs. Woodward was to be at the 
house soon after he had left it. He had not yet 
seen her since the inquiry had commenced, and 
it was very plain that he did not wish to do so. 
Mrs. Woodward was to be there and to remain 

till his fate had been decided, and then . Not 

a word had yet been said as to the chance of his 
not returning; but Mrs. Woodward was aware 
that he would probably be imable to do so, and 
felt, that if such should be the case, she could 
not leave her daughter alone. 

And so Alaric and his wife sat down to break- 
fast on that last morning. She had brought their 
boy down, but as she perceived that the child's 
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presence did not please his father, lie had been 
sent back to the nursery, and they were alone. 
She poured out his tea for him, put bread upon 
his plate, and then sat down close beside him, 
endeavouring to persuade him to eat. She had 
never yet found fault with him, she had never 
even ventured to give him counsel, but now 
she longed to entreat him to collect himself and 
take a man's part in the coming trial. He sat 
in the seat prepared for him, but, instead of 
eating, he thrust his hands after his accustomed 
manner into his pockets and sat glowering at the 
teacups. 

" Come, Alaric, won't you eat your breakfast?" 
said she. 

"No; breakfast! no — how can I eat now? 
how can you think that I could eat at such a time 
as this ? Do you take yours ; never mind me." 

" But, dearest, you will be faint if you do not 
eat; think what you have to go through; remem- 
ber, how many eyes wiU be on you to-day." 

He shuddered violently as she spoke, and 
motioned to her with his hand not to go on 
with what she was saying. 

"I know, I know," said she, passionately; 
"dearest, dearest love, I know how dreadful it 
is ; would that I could bear it for you ! would 
that I could !" 

He turned away his head, for a tear was in his 
eye. It was the first that had come to his 
assistance since this sorrow had come upon him. 
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" Don't turn from me, dearest Alaric ; do not 
turn from me now at our last moments. To me 
at least yon are the same noble Alaric that you 
ever were." 

" Noble!" said he, with all the self-scorn which 
he so truly felt. 

" To me you are, now as ever ; but, Alaric, I do 
so fear that you will want strength, physical 
strength, you know, to go through all this. I 
would have you bear yourself like a man before 
them all." 

" It will be but little matter," said he. 

" It will be matter. It will be matter to me. 
My darling, darling husband, rouse yourself," 
and she knelt before his knees and prayed to him ; 
" for my sake do it, eat and drink that you may 
have the power of a man when aU the world is 
looking at you. If Grod forgives us our sins, 
surely, we should so carry ourselves that men 
may not be ashamed to do so." 

He did not answer her, but he turned to the 
table and broke the bread, and put his hps to the 
cup. And then she gave him food as she would 
give it to a child, and he with a child's obedience 
ate and drank what was put before him. As he 
did so, every now and again a single tear forced 
itself beneath his eyelid and trickled down his 
face, and in some degree Grertrude was comforted. 

He had hardly finished his enforced breakfast 
when the cab and the lawyer came to the door. 
The learned gentleman had the good taste not to 
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come in, and so the servant told them that Mr. 
Gitemthruet was there. 

'^ Say, that yonr master will be with him in a 
minnte," said Gertrude, quite coolly; and then the 
room door was again dosed, and the husband and 
wife had now to say adieu. 

Alaric rose from his chair and made a taint 
attempt to smile. ''Well, Gertrude," said he, 
*^ it has come at last." 

She rushed into his embrace, and throwing her 
arms around him, buried her &ce upon his breast. 
" Alaric, Alaric, my husband ; my love, my best, 
my own, my only love." 

"I cannot say much now, Gertrude, but I 
know how good you are ; you wDl come and see 
me, if they will let you, won't you ?" 

*' See you !" said she, starting back, but still 
holding him and looking up earnestly into his 
&ce. " See you !" and then she poured out her 
love with all the passion of a Euth : " ' Whither 
thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge ; ****** Where thou diest, will 
I die, and there wiU I be buried : the Lord do so 
to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me/ See you, Alaric ! oh, it cannot 
be that they will hinder the wife from being 
with her husband." 

"But, Alaric," she went on, "do not droop 
now, love — will you?" 

" I cannot brazen it out," said he. " I know 
too well what it is that I have done." 
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"No, not that, Alaric ; I would not haTe that. 
But, remember, all is not over, whatever they 
may do. Ah, how little will reaUy be over, 
whatever they can do. You have repented, have 
you not, Alaric ?" 

"I think so, I hope so," said Alaric, with his 
eyes upon the ground. 

" You have repented, and are right before Grod ; 
do not fear then what man can do to you. I 
would not have you brazen, Alaric; but be 
manly, be collected, be your own seK, the man 
that I have loved, the man that I do now love so 
well, better, better than ever;" and she threw 
herself on him and kissed him and clung to him, 
and stroked his hair and put her hand upon his 
face, and then holding him from her, looked up 
to him as though he were a hero whom she all 
but worshipped. 

*' Gertrude, Gertrude — ^that I should have 
brought you to this !" 

"Never mind," said she; "we will win 
through it yet — ^we will yet be happy together 
far, far away from here — remember that — ^let 
that support you through aU. And now, Alaric, 
you will come up for one moment and kiss 
him before you go." 

" The man wiU be impatient." 

"Never mind; let him be impatient — ^you 
shaU. not go away without blessing your boy; 
—come up, Alaric." — ^And she took him by the 
hand and led him like a child into the nursery. 
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" Where is he, nurse ? bring him here — ^Papa 
is going away — ^Alley, boy, give papa a big kiss/' 

Alaric, for the first time for the fortnight, took 
the little fellow into his arms and kissed him. 
" Grod bless you, my bairn," said he, " and grant 
that all this may never be visited against you, 
here or hereafter." 

"And now go," said Grertrude, as they de- 
scended the stairs together, "and may God in 
his mercy watch over and protect you and give 
you back to me. And, Alaric, wherever you are 
I will be close to you, remember that — I will be 
quite, quite close to you. Now, one kiss — oh, 
dearest, dearest Alaric — ^there — ^there — and now 
go." And so he went, and Grertrude shutting 
herself into her room threw herself on to the 
bed, and wept aloud. 

She threw herself on to her bed and there her 
mother found her. "Oh, mama — dear mama, 
this is so good of you, so very good — ^I am 
better than I was, mama ; better than I hoped 
to be — ^but oh, mama, for his sake, would that 
this day was done." 



CHAPTEE XI. 



MR. CHAFFANBRASS. 



We must now follow Alaric to his trial. He 
was of course much, too soon at court. All people 
always are, who are brought to the court per- 
force, criminals for instance, and witnesses, and 
other such like unfortunate wretches; whereas 
many of those who only go there to earn their 
bread are very often as much too late. He was 
to be tried at the Old Bailey. As I have never 
seen the place, and as so many others have seen 
it, I will not attempt to describe it. Here Mr. 
Gitemthruet was quite at home ; he hustled and 
jostled, elbowed and ordered, as though he were 
the second great man of the place, and the client 
whom he was to defend was the first. In this 
latter opinion he was certainly right. Alaric was 
the hero of the day, and people made way for 
him as though he had won a victory in India, 
and was going to receive the freedom of the city 
in a box. As he passed by, a gleam of Ught fell 
on him from a window, and at the instant three 
different artists had him photographed, daguerre- 
otyped, and bedevilled ; four graphic members of 
the public press took down the details of his hat, 
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whiskers, coat, trousers, and boots ; and the sub- 
editor of the "Daily Delight" observed, that 
" there was a slight tremor in the first footstep 
which he took within the precincts of the prison, 
but in every other respect his demeanour was 
dignified and his presence manly ; he had light 
brown gloves, one of which was on his left hand, 
but the other was allowed to swing from his fin- 
gers. The court was extremely crowded, and 
some fair ladies appeared there to grace its cus* 
tomarily ungracious walls. On the bench we 
observed Lord KiUtime, Sir Gregory Hardlines, 
and Mr. Whip Vigil. Mr. TJndecimus Scott, who 
has been sunmioned as a witness by the prisoner, 
was also accommodated by the sheriffs with a seat." 
Such was the opening paragraph of the seven 
columns which were devoted by the "DaQy 
Delight " to the all-absorbing subject. 

But Mr. Qitemthruet made his way through 
artists, reporters, and the agitated crowd with 
that happy air of command which can so easily 
be assumed by men at a moment's notice, when 
they feel themselves to be for that moment of 
importance. " Come this way, Mr. Tudor ; fol- 
low me and we wiU get on without any trouble ; 
just follow me close," said Mr. Gritemthruet to 
his client, in a whisper which was audible to not 
a few. Tudor, who was assaying, and not alto- 
gether unsuccessfully, to bear the public gaze un- 
dismayed, did as he was bid, and followed Mr. 
Qitemthruet. 
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"Now," said the attorney, "we'll sit here — 
Mr. Chaffanbrass will be close to ns, there, so 
that I can touch him up as we go along; of 
course, you kaow, you can make any suggestion, 
only you must do it through me. Here's his 
Lordship; unconmion well he looks, don't he; 
you'd hardly believe him to be seventy-seven, 
but he's not a day less, if he isn't any more ; 
and he has as much work in him yet as you or I, 
pretty nearly. If you want to insure a man's 
life, Mr. Tudor, put him on the bench ; then he'll 
never die. We lawyers are not like bishops, 
who are always for giving up, and going out on 
a pension." 

But Alaric was not at the moment incliaed to 
meditate much on the long years of judges. He 
was thialdng, or perhaps trying to think, whether 
it would not be better for him to save this crowd 
that was now gathered together all fiirther trouble, 
and plead guilty at once. He knew he was 
guilty, he could not understand that it was pos- 
sible that any juryman should have a doubt about 
it ; he had taken the money that did not belong 
to him ; that would be made quite clear ; he had 
taken it, and had not repaid it ; there was the 
absolute corpus delicti in court, in the shape of 
a deficiency of some thousands of pounds. What 
possible doubt would there be in the breast of any 
one as to his guilt ? Why should he vex his own 
soul by making himself for a livelong day a 
gaziQg-stock for the multitude? Why should 
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he trouble all those wigged oonnselloTS, when one 
word £rom him would set it all at rest ? 

"Mr. Gitemthmet, I think 111 plead guilty/' 
said he. 

" Plead what !" said Mr. Gitemthmet, turning 
round upon his client, with a sharp angry look. 
It was ilie first time that his attorney had shown 
any sign of disgust, displeasure, or even disap- 
probation since he had taken Alaric's matter in 
hand." Plead what !Ah, you re joking, I know ; 
upon my soul you gave me a start." 

Alaric endeavoured to explain to him that he 
was not joking, nor in a mood to joke ; but that 
he really thought the least vexatious course 
would be for him to plead guilty. 

" Then I teU you it would be the most vexa- 
tious proceeding that ever I heard of in all my 
practice. But you are in my hands, Mr. Tudor, 
and you can't do it. You have done me the 
honour to come to me, and now you must be 
ruled by me. Plead guilty! Why, with such a 
case as you have got, you would disgrace yourself 
for ever if you did so. Think of your firiends, 
Mr. Tudor, if you won't think of me or of 
yourself." 

His lawyer's eloquence converted him, and he 
resolved that he would run his chance. During 
this time all manner of little legal preliminaries 
had been going on ; and now the court was ready 
for business; the jury were in their box, the 
court-keeper cried silence, and Mr. Gitemthruet 
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was busy among his papers with frantic energy. 
But nothing was yet seen of the great Mr. ChafT- 
anbrass. 

" I believe we may go on with the trial for 
breach of trust," said the judge. " I do not 
know why we are waiting." 

Then up and spoke Mr. Younglad, who was 
Alaric's junior counsel. Mr. Younglad was a 
promising common-law barrister, now commenc- 
ing his career, of whom his friends were begin- 
ning to hope that he might, if he kept his 
shoulders weU to the coUar, at some distant 
period, make a living out of his profession. He 
was between forty and forty-five years of age, 
and had already overcome the natural diffidence 
of youth in addressing a learned bench and a 
crowded court. 

" My lud," said Younglad, "my learned Mend, 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, who leads for the prisoner, is 
not yet in court. Perhaps, my lud, on behalf of 
my client I may ask for a few moments' delay." 

" And if Mr. Chafianbrass has undertaken to 
lead for the prisoner, why is he not in court ?" 
said the judge, looking as though he had uttered 
a poser which must altogether settle Mr. Young- 
lad's business. 

But Mr. Younglad had not been sitting and 
walking, and listening, let alone talking occa- 
sionally, in criminal courts for the last twenty 
years, to be settled so easily. 

" My lud, if your ludship will indulge me with 

VOL. III. K 
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£ve mintites' delay — we will not ask more than 
five mmuteB — your ludship knows, no one better, 
the very onerous duties." 

" When I was at the bar I took no briefs to 
which I could not attend," «aid the judge. 

"I am sure you did not, my lud; and my 
learned friend, should he ever sit in your lud- 
ship's seat, will be able to say as much for him- 
self, when at some fixture time he may be — ; 
but, my lud, Mr. Chafianbrass is now in court."^ 
And as he spoke, Mr. Ohafl&inbrass, carrying in 
Iris hand a huge old blue bag, which as he en- 
tered he took fi-om his clerk's hands, and bearing 
on the top of his head a wig that apparently had 
not received an ounce of powder for the last t«i 
years, made his way m among the barrister, 
caring little on whose toes he trod, whose papers 
he upset, or whom he elbowed on his road. Mr. 
Chaffanbrass was the cock of this dunghill, and 
weU he knew how to make his crowing heard 
there. 

" And now pray let us lose no more time," said 
the judge. 

** My lord, if time has been lost through me, I 
am very sorry ; but if your lordship's horse had 
fallen down in the street as mine did just now " 

" My horse never falls down iu the street, Mr. 
•Chaffanbrass." 

" Some beasts, my lord, can always keep tlieir 
legs imder them, and others can't ; and men are 
pretty much in the same condition* I hope the 
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•former may be the caefe with your lordship and 
your lordship s oob for many years." The judgQ, 
knowing of old that nothing could iprevent Mr. 
•ChitSanbrass firom having the last wor4, aow held 
his peace, and tiie trial began. 

There are not now too many pages left to vm 
for the completion of our tale ; but, neYerthedesiy, 
^^m must say a few words about Mr. OhaffimbrasB. 
Me was one of an order df barristemB by no means 
yet extindj, but of whom it may be said .that 
their pecuHarxties are somewhat less often seen 
than they were when Mr. Chaffanbrass -was in 
his prime. He confined his practice almost en- 
tirely to one dass of work, the defence namely of 
culprits arraigned for heavy crimes, and. in this 
he was, if not unrivalled, a* least unequalled. 
Bivals he had, who, thick as the skins of such 
men may be presumed to be, not unfrequently 
writhed beneath the laches which his tongue 
could inflict. To sudb a perfection had he carried 
his skill and power of fence, so certain was he in 
attack, so invulnerable when attacked, thai; few 
men cared to come within the reach of Jkisforensic 
flail. To the .old stagers who were genera% 
opposed to him, the gentlemen who conducted 
prosecutions on the part of the crown, and cus- 
tomarily spent their time and skill in trymg to 
hang those marauders on the puUic safety whom 
it was the special business of Mr. Chaffanbrass.to 
preserve unhung, to these he was, if mot civil, 4it 
least forbearing; but when any barrister, who was 

K 2 
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comparatively a stranger to him, ventured to op- 
pose him, there was no measure to his impudent 
sarcasm and offensive sneers. 

Those, however, who most dreaded Mr. Chaff- 
anbrass, and who had most occasion to do so« 
were the witnesses. A rival lawyer could find a 
protection on the bench when his powers of en- 
durance were tried too far ; but a witness in a 
court of law has no protection. He comes there 
unfeed, without hope of guerdon, to give such 
assistance to the state in repressing crime and 
assisting justice as his knowledge in this par- 
ticular case may enable him to afford ; and justice, 
in order to ascertain whether his testimony be 
true, finds it necessary to subject him to torture. 
One would naturally imagine that an undisturbed 
thread of clear evidence would be best obtained 
from a man whose position was made easy and 
whose mind was not harassed; but this is not 
the fact ; to turn a witness to good account he 
must be badgered this way and that till he is 
nearly mad ; he must be made a laughing-stock 
for the court; his very truths must be turned 
into falsehoods, so that he may b^ falsely shamed ; 
he must be Accused of all manner of villany, 
threatened with all manner of punishment; he 
must be made to feel that he has no friend near 
him, that the world is all against him ; he must 
be confounded till he forget his right hand from 
his left, tiU his mind be turned into chaos, and 
his heart into water ; and then let him give his 
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evidence. What will fall from his lips when in 
this wretched collapse must be of special value ; 
for the best talents of practised forensic heroes are 
daily used to bring it about, and no member of the 
Humane Society interferes to protect the wretch. 
Some sorts of torture are as it were tacitly allowed 
even among humane people. Eels are skinned 
alive, and witnesses are sacrificed, and no one's 
blood curdles at the sight, no soft heart is sick- 
ened by the cruelty. 

To apply the thumbscrew, the boots, and the 
rack to the victim before him was the work of 
Mr. Chaffanbrass's life- And it may be said of 
him that the labour he delighted in physicked 
pain. He was as little averse to this toil as the 
cat is to that of catching mice. And, indeed, he 
was not unKke a cat in his method of proceeding ; 
for he would, as it were, hold his prey for a while 
between his paws, and pat him with gentle taps 
before he tore him. He would ask a few civil 
little questions in his softest voice, glaring out of 
his wicked old eye as he did so at those around 
him, and then, when he had his mouse well in 
hand, out would come his envenomed claw, and 
the wretched animal would feel the fatal wound 
in his tenderest part. 

Mankind in general takes pleasure in cruelty, 
though those who are civilized abstain from it on 
principle. On the whole Mr. ChaflGBuibrass is 
popular at the Old Bailey.^ Men congregate to 
hear him turn a witness inside out, and chuckle 
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witb an> inward pleasure at the auecesi? of lii& 
anidltj. This Mr: Cha£Eknbra8S knows^ and like^ 
an actor who is kept up to hi& high mack bj tlie. 
necessity oi maintainiag Ms character, he never 
allows himself to grow dnll. over his work. There- 
fore Mr. Chafianbrass bnUies when it is quite. 
TinnecessaEj tiiat he should bully; it is a labour^ 
of love ; and though he is new old, and stiff in. 
his joints^ though ease would be dear to hmiy. 
though like a gladiator satiated with bloody ha 
woulda* regards himself be pleased to sheath his 
sword, yet he never spares himself. He never 
spares himself, and he never spares his victim.. 

As a lawyer in the broad and high sense o£ 
the word, it may be presumed' that Mr, Chafl^-* 
brass knows little or nothing. He has, indeed,, 
no occasion for such knowledge. His bi^iness iff 
to perplex a witness and bamboozle a jury, and^ 
in doing that he is generally suceese^. He 
seldom cares for eaiTying the judge with him ;: 
such tactics, indeed, as his, are not likely to tell' 
upfm. a judge. That which he loves is, that a. 
judge should charge against him, and a jury give 
a verdict in his- favour. Wheni he achieves thatv- 
he feels that he has earned his money. Let 
others, the younglads and spooneys of his pifo&s*» 
sion, undertake the milk-and-water wojck of de- 
fending injured innooence ; it is- all but an is^ult 
to Ms^ praddsed ingenuity to invite his assistance 
to such tasteless business. Give him a case ia 
which he has all the world against him ; Justice 
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with her swoxd raised high to strike ;. Truth with 
open mouth and speaking eyes to tell the bloody 
tale;, outraged humanity shrieking for punish- 
ment; a case from which Mercy herself, with: 
averted eyes, has loathing turned and bade her, 
sterner sister do her work ; give him such a case 
as this, and then you will see Mr. Cha£^bras8^ 
in his. glory.. Let him, by the use of his high- 
art, rescue from the gallows and turn loose upon 
the world the wretch whose hands are reeking; 
with the blood of father, mother, wife, and bro- 
ther, and you may see Mr. Chaffanbrass, elated 
with conscious worth, rub his happy hands with 
infinite complacency. Then will his ambition, 
be satisfied, and he wdU feel that in the verdict of 
the jury he has received the honour due to his 
genius. He will have succeeded in turning black' 
into white, in washing the blackamore, in dress-« 
ing in the feir. robe of innocence the foulest; 
filthiest wretch of his day ; aaud as. he returns to 
his home, he will be proudly conscious that he is 
no littljB man. 

In person,,hQwever, Mr. Chafl^brass is a little! 
man, and a very dirty little man. He has alL 
naanner of nasty tricks about bim, which make, 
him, a disagreeable neighbour to barristers sitting 
near to him.. He is profuse with snuff, and very 
generous- with his handkerchief. He is abvays at 
work upon has- teeth, which do not do much 
credit to his industry. His wig is never at ease 
upon his head, but is poked about by himj some- 
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times over one ear, sometimes over the other, 
now on the back of his head, and then on hi& 
nose ; and it is impossible to say in which guise 
he looks most cruel, most sharp, and most in- 
tolerable. His linen is never clean, his hands 
never washed, and his clothes apparently never 
new. He is about five feet six in height, and even 
with that stoops greatly. His custom is to lean 
forward, resting with both hands on the sort of 
desk before him, and then to fix his small brown 
basilisk eye on the victim in the box before him. 
In this position he will remain unmoved by the 
hour together, unless the elevation and faU of his 
thick eyebrows and the partial closing of his 
wicked eyes can be called motion. But his 
tongue ! — ^that moves ; there is the weapon which 
he knows how to use ! There is no power like 
the gift of the gab, said George Stephenson. 
There is certainly no curse so powerful when it 
is used after the fashion of Mr. Chaffanbrass. 

Such is Mr. Chaffanbrass in public life ; and 
those who only know him in public life can 
hardly believe that at home is he one of the most 
easy, good-tempered, amiable old gentlemen that 
ever was pooh-poohed by his grown-up daughters, 
and occasionally told to keep himself quiet in a 
comer. Such, however, is his private character- 
Not that he is a fool in his own house; Mr. 
Chaffanbrass can never be a fool ; but he is so 
essentially good-natured, so devoid of any feeling 
of domestic tyranny, so placid in his domesticities. 
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that he chooses to be ruled by his own children. 
But in his own way he is fond of hospitality ; he 
delights in a cosy glass of old port with an old 
friend in whose company he may be allowed to 
sit in his old coat and old slippers. He delights 
also in his books, in his daughter s music, and in 
three or four live pets, dogs, and birds, and 
squirrels, whom morning and night he feeds with 
his own hands. He is charitable, too, and sub- 
scribes largely to hospitals founded for the relief 
of the suffering poor. 

Such was Mr. ChaflGmbrass, who had been 
selected by the astute Mr. Gritemthruet to act as 
leading coimsel on behalf of Alaric. If any 
human wisdom could effect the escape of a client 
in such jeopardy, the wisdom of Mr. Chaffan- 
brass would be likely to do it ; but, in truth, the 
evidence was so strong against him that even 
this Newgate hero ahnost feared the result. 

I wiU not try the patience of any one by stating 
in detail aU the circumstances of the trial. In 
doing so, I should only copy, or, at any rate, 
might copy, the proceedings at some of those 
modem catisea celebres with which all those who 
love such subjects are familiar. And why should 
I force such matters on those who do not love 
them ? The usual opening speech was made by 
the chief man on the prosecuting side, who, in 
the usual manner, declared "that his only object, 
was justice ; that his heart bled within him to- 
see a man of such acknowledged public utility 
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aflpMr: TtidbT'iir such' a- position; that he sineerely 
hoped that, the juiy might fiofd it^ possible ta 
acquit him, but that——" JfcnA thei» he weo^ 
into Im " but" witiii so much yenom^ ttiat it wast 
dearly disoemibte' to dll, that in* spite of his pro-^ 
testa^ouS) his heart was set upon a conviction. 

When he- had finished, the- witnesses for the* 
prosecution were called^ — ^the poor wretches whose 
&te it was to- be impaled alive that day by Mr. 
Cha&nbrass^ They gave their evidence, and in 
due course were impaled. Mr. Chaffanbrass had 
never been greater: The dfey was hot, and he 
tiirust his wig back tiEl it stuck rather on the top 
of his eoat collar than on his head ; his forehead- 
seemed to come out like the- head of a dog^ fix>m 
his kennel, and he ginned with his black teeth, 
and his savage eyes twinkled, tiU the witnesses 
sank almost out of sight as^ they gazed at him. 

And yet they had very little to prove, and no- 
thing that he could disprove. They had to speak 
merely to certain banking transactions, to say 
that certaitt moneys had been so paid in and so 
drawn out, in stating which they had their office^ 
books to deFpend on. But not the less on this- 
account wero^ they made victims. To one clerk 
Sfc was suggested' that he might now and th«n, 
once in tha^ee months- or so>, make an error m w 
figure^; and, having^ acknowledged this, he was* 
drivBu about tiH he admitted that it^ was very 
pessibte that every entry he made in the bank 
bi)oks in the course of the year was false. "And 
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you, suchi. as- you,'*" said Mr. Cliaffaaibrass, " da 
you dare to com© forward to giv^ eyidenoe oil 
commercial affairs? €ro down, sir,.and hide your 
ignominy ? " The wretoli, eonvinced that lie 
was ruined for ever, slunk out of court, a»d was. 
ashamed to show himself at his place of business 
for titoB.next three days.. 

There were ten or twelve witnesses, all much 
of the same sort, who proved among them that 
this sum of twenty thouBand pounds had been 
X^ed at Aladc's disposal, and that now, alas I 
the twenty thousand pounds were not forth- 
coming. It seemed to be a very simple case; 
and, to Alaric's own understanding, it seemed 
impossible that his counsel should do any- 
thing for him. But as each impaled victim 
shrunk with agonized terror from the torture, Mr. 
(xitemthruet would turn round to Alaric and assure 
him that they were going on well, quite as well 
as he had expected. Mr. Chaffanbrass was really 
exerting himself; and when Mr. Chaffanbrass 
did. really exert himself he rarely fiailed. 

And so the long day faded itself away in the- 
hot sweltering court, and his lordship, at about 
seven o'clock,.declared his intention of adjourning. 
Of course a cause eelebre such as this was not 
going to decide itself in one day. Alaric's guilt 
was clear as daylight to all concerned; but a 
man who had risen to be a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, and to be entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of twenty thousand pounds, was not to be 
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treated like a butcher who had merely smothered 
his wife in an ordinary way, or a housebreaker 
who had followed his professional career to its 
natural end ; more than that was due to the rank 
and station of the man, and to the very respect- 
able retaining fee with which Mr. Gritemthruet 
had found himself enabled to secure the venom 
of Mr. Chaffanbrass. So the jury retired to regale 
themselves en masse at a neighbouring coffee- 
house ; Alaric was again permitted to be at large 
on bail (the amiable policeman in mufti still at- 
tending him at a distance) ; and Mr. Chaffanbrass 
and his lordship retired to prepare themselves by 
rest for the morrow's labours. 

But what was Alaric to do ? He soon found 
himself under the guardianship of the constant 
GKtemthruet in a neighbouring tavern, and his 
cousin Charley was with him. Charley had been 
in court the whole day, except that he had twice 
posted down to the West End in a cab to let 
Gertrude and Mrs. Woodward know how things 
were going on. He had posted down and posted 
back again, and, crowded as the court had been, 
he had contrived to make his way in, using that 
air of authority to which the strongest-minded 
policeman will always bow ; till at last the very 
policeman assisted him, as though he were in 
some way connected with the trial. 
' On his last visit at Gertrude's house he had 
told her that it was very improbable that the 
trial shoidd be finished that day. She had then 
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said nothing as to Alaric's return to his own 
house ; it had indeed not occurred to her that he 
would be at liberty to do so; Charley at once 
caught at this, and strongly recommended his 
cousin to remain where he was. " Tou wiU gain 
nothing by going home," said he ; " Gertrude 
does not expect you ; Mrs. Woodward is there ; 
and it wiU be better for all parties that you should 
remain." Mr. Gritemthruet strongly backed his 
advice, and Alaric, so counselled, resolved to re- 
main where he was. Charley promised to stay 
with him, and the policeman in mufti, without ; 
making any promise at aU, silently acquiesced in 
the arrangement. Charley made one more visit 
to the West, saw Norman at his lodgings, and 
Mrs, Woodward and Gertrude in Albany Place, 
and then returned to make a night of it with 
Alaric. We need hardly say that Charley made 
a night of it in a very different manner from that 
to which he and his brother navvies were so well 
accustomed. 



CHAPTER XII. 
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The next moming, at ten o'clock, the court wa»- 
again crowded. The judge was again on his 
bench, prepared for patient endurance ; and Lord 
Killtime and Sir Grregory Hardliner were along- 
side of him. The jury were again in their box, 
ready with pen and paper to give their brightest^ 
attention, a brightness which will be dim enough 
before the long day be over ; the- counsel for the?^ 
prosecution were rummaging among their papers ; 
the witnesses for the defence were sitting there 
among the attorneys, with the exception of tiber 
Honourable Undecimus Scott, who was accom- 
modated with a seat near the Aeriff, and whose 
heart, to tell the truth, was sinking somewhat 
low within his breast in spite of the glass of 
brandy with which he had fortified himself; 
Alaric was again present under the wings of Mr. 
ditemthruet ; and the great Mr. Chaffanbrass 
was in his place. He was leaning over a Slip of 
paper which he held in his hand, and with com- 
pressed lips was meditating his attack upon his 
enemies ; on this occasion his wig was well over 
his eyes, and as he peered up from under it to 
the judge's face, he cocked his nose with an air 
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of supearcilious contempt for all those who were 
immefKately aconixd him. 

it was for liim to begin, tiie daj's sport by 
making' a: speedi, not so much in defence of bia 
cfient as in aetmsafcion of tbe piosecntoxs. — ^^It 
bad nerror/^ be said, '' been bis &te, be might say 
bis nusfortune^ to bear a case against a man in a 
respectable position, opened by the Crown with: 
such an amonnt of envenomed Timlence/' — ^He 
was-tben reminded that the prosecution was not- 
carried on by the Crown. — " Then," said he, " we 
may attribnte tlm virulence to private malice ;: 
that it is not to be attributed to any &ar that 
this English bride should lose her fortune, or 
that her French husband should be deprived of 
any portion of his. spoil, I shall be able to prove: 
to^ a certainty. Did I allow myself that audacity 
of denunciation which my learned friend has not 
considered incompatible wifch the dignity of his 
new silk gown;: could I permit myself such lati- 
tude of invective as be has adopted" — a slight 
laugh was here heard in the court, and aa invo- 
bintary smile played across the judge's face — 
*^Yes," continued Mr. Chaflknbrass, "I boldly 
aror that I have never forgotten myself and what* 
fe due to humanity, as my learned friend did in 
his address to the jury. Gentlemen of the jury^ 
you will net conJdund the natural indignation: 
winch counsel must feel when defending inno^ 
cence from the Mse attacks, with the uncalled 
for, the unprofessional acserbity which has now 
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been used in promoting such an accusation as 
this. I may at times be angry, when I see mean 
falsehood before me in vain assuming the garb of 
truth — ^for with such juries as I meet here it ge- 
nerally is in vain — ^I may at times forget myself 
in anger; but, if we talk of venom, virulence, and 
eager hostility, I yield the palm, without a con- 
test, to my learned friend in the new silk gown." 
He then went on to dispose of the witnesses 
whom they had heard on the previous day, and 
expressed a regret that an eoopose should have 
been made so disgraceful to the commercial 
estabHshments of this great commercial city. It 
only showed what was the effect on such esta- 
blishments of that undue parsimony which was 
now one of the crying evils of the times. Having 
thus shortly disposed of them, he came to what 
all men knew was the real interest of the day's 
doings. "But," said he, "the evidence in this 
case, to which your attention will be chiefly di- 
rected, wiU be, not that for the accusation but 
that for the defence. It will be my business to 
show to you, not only that my client is guiltless, 
but to what temptations to be guilty he has been 
purposely and wickedly subjected. I shall put 
iato that chair an honourable member of the 
House of Commons, who will make some revela- 
tions as to his own life, who will give us an in- 
sight into the ways and means of a legislator, • 
which will probably surprise us all, not excluding 
his lordship on the bench. He will be able to 
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explain to us— *-and I trust I may be able to in- 
duce him to do so, for it is possible that he may 
be a little coy — ^he will be able to explain to us 
why my client, who is in no way connected either 
with the Scotts, or the Grolightlys, or the Figgs, 
or the Jaquetanapes, why he was made the lady's 
trustee ; and he will also, perhaps, tell us, after 
some slight gentle persuasion, whether he has 
himself handled, or attempted to handle, any 
of this lady's money." 

Mr. Chaffanbrass then went on to state that, 
as the forms of the court would not give him the 
power of addressing the jury again, he must now 
explain to them what he conceived to be the facts 
of the case. He then admitted that his client, 
in his anxiety to do the best he could with the 
fortune entrusted to him, had invested it badly. 
The present fate of these unfortunate bridge 
shares, as to which the commercial world had 
lately held so many different opinions, proved 
that ; but it had nevertheless been a hondfide in- 
vestment, made in conjunction with, and by the 
ad\ice of, Mr. Scott, the lady's uncle, who thus, 
for his own purposes, got possession of money 
which was in truth confided to him for other 
purposes. His client, Mr. Chaffanbrass acknow- 
ledged, had behaved with great indiscretion; 
but the moment he found that the investment 
would be an injurious one to the lady whose 
welfare was in his hands, he at once resolved to 
make good the whole amount jfrom his own pocket- 
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That he had done so, or, at any rate, would 
have done so, but for this trial, wonld be proved 
to them. Nobler conduct than this it was im* 
possible to imagine. Whereas, the lady's uncle, 
the honourable member of Parliament, the gen* 
tleman who had made a stalking horse of hia^ 
Mr. Chafl^brass' chent, refused to refund a 
penny of the spoil, and was now the instigator 
of this most unjust proceeding. 

As Mr. Chaffanbrass thus finished hifi oration,, 
TTndy Scott tried to smile complacently on those 
around him . But why did the big drops of 
sweat stand on his brow as his eye involuntarily 
caught those of Mr. Cha£^brass ? Why did he 
shuffle his feet, and uneasily move his hands and. 
feet hither and thither, as a man does when he^ 
tries in vain to be unconcerned? Why did he 
pull his gloves on and off, and throw himadf 
back with that aflfected air which is so unusual, 
to him ? All the court was looking at him, and, 
every one knew that he was wretched. Wretched 1^. 
ay indeed he was ; for the assurance even of an? 
Undy Scott, the hardened man of the clubs, the* 
thrice elected and twice rejected of Tillietudlem,, 
fell prostrate before the weU known hot pincera^ 
of ChaflBanbrass, the torturer ! 

The first witness oalLed was Henry Norman^ 
Alarie looked up jfor a moment with surprise,, 
and then averted his eyes. Mr. Gritemthruet had 
concealed from him the fiust that Norman was ta 
be called. He merely proved this, that having^^ 
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heard, firom Mrs. Woodward, who was the pri- 
soner s motlier-iiL4a««^, and would soon be his 
own mqther?-inrlaw, that a deficiency had been 
allied- to exist in the fortune of Madame Jaqnet- 
anape, he had, on the part of Mrs. Woodward,, 
produced what Its believed would cover this defi- 
ciency, and that when he had been informed that 
more money was wanting, he had ofiered to give 
aeeuriiy tiiat the whole should be paid in six 
months* Of aourse, on him Mr.. Chafianbrass. 
exer^cised none of his terrible skill, and as tha 
lawyers on the other side dedined to cross-exa- 
mine him, he was soon able to leave the court. 
This he did speedily, for he had no desire to witr 
ness Alaric's misery. 

And then the Honourable Undecimus Scott: 
was put into the witness-box.. It was suggested, 
on hi» behalf, that he might give his evidence 
from the seat which he then occupied, but this. 
Mr: Chafl^bia^s would by no means allow. His 
intercourse with Mr. Scott, he said, must be of a. 
nearer, closer, and more confidential nature than 
such an arrangement as that would admit. A 
witness, to his way of thinking, was never an 
efficient witness till he had his arm on the rail 
of a witniessi-box. He must trouble Mr. Scott to 
descend from the grandeur of his present posi- 
tion ; he might return to his' seat affcer he had 
Ideen ^EamiBed-*— if he then should have a mind 
to do so. Out friend XJndy found that he had 
to obey, and he was soon confronted with Mr. 
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ChaflEmbrass in the Immbler maimer which that 
gentleman thought so desirable. 

" Ton are a member of the House of Com- 
mons, I believe, Mr. Scott/' began Mr. Chaffim- 
brass. 

TJndj acknowledged that he was so. 

" And you are the son of a peer, I believe ?" 

" A Scotch peer," said Undy. 

" Oh, a Scotch peer," said Mr. Chafl^brass, 
bringing his wig forward over his left eye in a 
manner that was ahnost irresistible — " a Scotch 
peer — a member of Parliament, and son of a 
Scotch peer; and you have been a member of 
the Government, I believe, Mr. Scott?" 

Undy confessed that he had been in office for 
a short time. 

" A member of Parliament, a son of a peer, 
and one of the Government of this great and free 
cotmtry. You ought to be a proud and a happy 
man ; you are a man of fortune, too, I believe, 
Mr. Scott?" 

"That is a matter of opinion," said Undy; 
"different people have different ideas. I dont 
know what you call fortune." 

" Why, I call 20,000/. a fortune— this sum that 
the lady had who married the Prenchman. Have 
you 20,000/.?" 

" I shall not answer that question." 

" Have you 10,000/. ? You surely must have 
as much as that, as I know you married a fortune 
yourself — ^unless, indeed, a false-hearted trustee 
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ias got hold of your money also. Come, have 
you got 10,000/. ?" 

" I shall not answer you." 

" Have you got any income at all ? Now, I 
demand an answer to that on your oath, sir." 

"My lord, must I answer such questions?" 
^aid Undy. 

" Yes, sir ; you must answer them, and many 
more like them," said Mr. ChaflGanhrass. "My 
lord, it is essential to my client that I could 
prove to the jury whether this witness is or is 
not a penniless adventurer; if he be a respect- 
able member of society, he can have no objection 
to let me know whether he has the means of 
living." 

"Perhaps, Mr. Scott," said the judge, "you 
will not object to state whether or no you possess 
any JBixed income." 

" Have you, or have you not, got an income on 
which you live?" demanded Mr. Chaffanbrass. 

" I have an income," said Undy, not, however, 
in a voice that betokened much self-confidence in 
the strength of his own answer. 

" You have an income, have you ? And now, 
Mr. Scott, will you teU us what profession you 
follow at this moment with the object of increas- 
ing your income ? I think we may surmise, by 
the tone of your voice, that your income is not 
very abundaait." 

" I have no profession," said Undy- 

" On your oath, you are in no profession?" 
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have the power of putting my client into that 
witness box, although he is on his trial; and, 
having so reminded you, let me again beg you 
to say whether he has not asked you for repay- 
ment of this large sum of money very press- 
ingly." 

" No ; he has never done so." 

" By the value of your oath, sir — ^if it has any 

value — did not my cHent beseech you to allow 

, these shares to be sold while they were yet sale- 

. able, in order that your niece's trust money might 

be replaced in the English funds ? ". 

" He said something as to the expediency of 
. selling them, and I differed with him." 

"Tou thought it would be better for the 
lady's interest that they should remain unsold?" 

" I made n6 question of the lady's interest. I 
was not her trustee." 

" But the shares were bought with the lady's 
money." 

" What shares ? " asked Undy. 

" What shares, sir ! Those shares which you 
had professed to hold on the lady's behalf, and 
which afterwards you did not scruple to call your 
own ; those shares of yours — since you have the 
deUberate dishonesty so to call them — those 
shares of yours ; were they not bought with the 
lady's money ? " 

" They were bought with the money which I 
borrowed from Mr. Tudor." 
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" And where did Mr. Tudor get that money?" 

*' That is a question you must ask himself/' 
said TJndy. 

" It is a question, sir, that just at present I 
prefer to ask you. Now, sir, be good enough to 
tell the jury whence Mr. Tudor got that money ; 
or tell them, if you dare do so, that you do not 
know." 

TJndy for a minute remained silent, and Mr. 
Chaffanbrass remained silent also. But if the 
fury of his tongue for a moment was at rest, that 
of his eyes was as active as ever. He kept his 
gaze steadily fixed upon the witness, and stood 
there with compressed lips, still resting on his 
two hands, as though he were quite satisfied 
thus to watch the prey that was in his power. 
For an instant he glanced up to the jury, and 
then allowed his eyes to resettle on the face of 
the witness, as though he might have said, 
" There, gentlemen, there he is — ^the son of a 
peer, a member of Parliament; what do you 
think of him ? " 

The silence of that minute was horrible to 
TJndy, and yet he could hardly bring himself to 
break it. The judge looked at him with eyes 
which seemed to read his inmost soul ; the jury 
looked at him, condemning him one and all; 
Alaric looked at him with fierce, glaring eyes of 
hatred, the same eyes that had glared at him 
that night when he had been collared in the 
street ; the whole crowd looked at him derisively; 

VOL. III. L 
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but tibe eyes of tiiem all were.Q« mothing to the 
eyes of Mr. Cliaffaiibrass. 

" I never saw him so great ; I never did/' said 
Ifix. Qitemthruet, whispering to his dient ; and 
Alaric, even he felt some consolation in tiie ter- 
rible discomfiture of his enemy. 

" I don t know where he got it/' sidd TJndy, 
at last breaking the terrible silence, and wiping 
the perspiration from his brow. 

" Oh, you don't ! " said Mr. Chaflfanbrass, 
knocking his wig back, and coming well out of 
his kennel. " After waiting for a quarter of an 
hour or so, you are able to tell the jury at last 
that you don't know anything about it. He 
took the small trifle of change out of his pocket, 
I suppose ? " 

" I don't know where he took it from." 

"And you didn't ask?" 

"No." 

" Tou got the money ; that was all you know. 
But this was just at the time that Mr. Tudor 
became the lady's trustee ; I think you have ad- 
mitted that." 

" It may have been about the time." 

"Tes; it iiiay have been about the time, as 
you justly observe, Mr. Scott. Luckily, you 
know, we have the dates of the two transactions. 
But it never occurred to your innocent mind 
that the money which you got into your hands 
was a part of the lady's fortune ; that never oc- 
QUrred to youjr innocent noiad-— eh, Mr. Scott ? " 
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" I don't know that my mind is a more inno-* 
cent mind than your own/' said Undy. 

" I dare say not. Well, did the idea ever occur 
to your gmlty mind?" 

"Perhaps my mind is not more guiliy than 
your own, either." 

" Then may God help me," said Mr. Chaflfan- 
brass, " for I must be at a bad pass. You told 
us just now, Mr. Scott, that some time since Mr. 
Tudor advised you to sell these shares — what 
made hiTn give you this advice ? " 

" He meant, he said, to sell his own." 

" And he pressed you to sell yours ? " 

"Yes." 

" He urged you to do so more than once ? " 

"Yes; I believe he did." 

" And now, Mr. Scott, can you explain to the 
jury why he was so solicitous that you should 
dispose of your property ?" 

" I do not know why he should have done so, 
unless he wanted back his own money." 

" Then he did ask for his own money ? " 

"No; he never asked for it. But if I had 
sold the shares, perhaps he might have asked 
for it." 

"Oh!" said Mr. ChaflEanbrass ; and as he 
uttered the monosyllable, he looked up at the 
jury, and gently shook his head, and gently 
shook his hands. Mr. ChaSanbrass was famous 
for these little silent addresses to the jury-box. 

But not even yet had he done with this sus- 

L 2 
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picious loan. We cannot follow him through 
the whole of his examination ; for he kept our 
old friend under the harrow for no less than 
seven hours. Though he himself made no fur- 
ther statement to the jury, he made it perfectly 
plain, by TJndy's own extracted admissions, or 
by the hesitation of his denials, that he had 
knowingly received this money out of his niece's 
fortune, and that he had refdsed to sell the 
shares bought with this money, when pressed to 
do so by Tudor, in order that the trust-money 
might be again made up. 

There were those who blamed Mr. Chaffan- 
brass for thus admitting that his client had 
made away with his ward's money, by lending 
it to Undy; but that acute gentleman saw 
clearly that he could not contend against the 
fact of the property having been fraudulently 
used ; but he saw that he might induce the jury- 
to attach so much guilt to Undy, that Tudor 
would, as it were, be whitened by the blackness 
of the other's villany. The judge, he well knew, 
would blow aside aU this froth; but then the 
judge could not find the verdict. 

Towards the end of the day, when Undy was 
thoroughly worn out — at which time, however, 
Mr. Chaffanbrass was as brisk as ever, for no- 
thing ever wore him out when he was pursuing 
his game — ^when the interest of those who had 
been sweltering in the hot court all the day was 
observed to flag, Mr. ChajBGanbrass began twist- 
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ing roimd his finger a bit of paper, of which 
those who were best acquainted with his manner 
knew that he would soon make use. 

"Mr. Scott," said he, suddenly dropping the 
derisive sarcasm of his former tone, and address- 
ing him with all imaginable courtesy, "could 
you oblige me by telling me whose handwriting 
that is?" and he handed to him the scrap of 
paper. Undy took it, and saw that the writing 
was his own ; his eyes were somewhat dim, and 
he can hardly be said to have read it. It was a 
very short memorandum, and it ran as follows : 
" AU will yet be weU, if those shares be ready to- 
morrow morning." 

" WeU, Mr. Scott," said the lawyer, " do you 
recognise the handwriting? " 

Undy looked at it, and endeavoured to examine 
it closely, but he could not ; his eyes swam, and 
his head was giddy, and he felt sick. Could he 
have satisfied himself that the writing was not 
clearly and manifestly his own, he would have 
denied the document altogether; but he feared 
to do this ; the handwriting might be proved to 
be his own. 

" It is something like my own," said he. 

"Something like your own, is it?" said Mr. 
Chaffanbrass, as though he were much surprised. 

"Like your own! — ^weU, will you have the 
goodness to read it ? " 

Undy turned it in his hand as though the 
proposed task were singularly disagreeable to 
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Kim. Why, thouglit lie to himself, should he be 
thus browbeaten bjr a dirty old Newgate lawyer ? 
Why not pluck up his courage, and, at any rate, 
show that he was a man ? " No," said he ; "I 
will not read it." 

** Then I will. Gentlemen of the jury, have 
the goodness to listen to me." Of course there 
was a contest then between him and the lawyers 
on the other side whether the document might 
or might not be read ; but equally of course the 
contest ended in the judge's decision that it 
should be read. And Mr. Chaffanbrass did read 
it iu a voice audible to all men. " 'All will yet 
be well, if those shares be ready to-morrow 
morning.* We may take it as admitted, I 
suppose, that this is in your handwriting, Mr* 
Scott?" 

" It probably may be, though I will not say 
that it is." 

"Do you not know, sir, with positive cer- 
tainty that it is your writing ?" 

To this XJndy made no direct answer. " What 
is your opinion, Mr. Scott ?" said the judge ; " you 
can probably give an opinion by which the jury 
would be much guided." 

" I think it is, my lord," said TJndy. 

"He thinks it is," said Mr. ChaflSmbrass, 
addressing the jury. " Well, for once I agree 
with you. I think it is also — ^and now wiU 
you have the goodness to explain it. To whom 
was it addressed ?" 
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" I canndt say." 

'' When was it written?" 

"I do not know." 

'^ What does it mean?" 

" I cannot remember." 

"Was it addressed to Mr. Tndor?" 

"I should think not." 

" Now, Mr. Scott, have the goodneiSs to look 
at the jury, and to speak a Httle louder. You 
are in the habit of addressing a larger audience 
than this, and cannot, therefore, be shamefaced. 
Tou mean to teU the jury, that you think that 
that note was not intended by you for Mr. 
Tudor?": 

" I think not," said Undy. 

" But you can t say who it was intended for?" 

"No." 

" And by the virtue of your oath, you have 
told us "aU that you know about it." Undy 
remained silent, but Mr. Chaffanbrass did not 
press him for an answer. " Tou have a brother 
named Valentine, I think." Now Captain Val 
had been summoned also, and tras at this mo- 
ment in court. Mr. Chaffanbrass requested that 
he might be desired to leave it, and, consequently, 
he was ordered out in charge of a policetoan. 

" And now, Mr. Scott — ^was that note written 
by you to Mr. Tudor, with reference to certain 
shares, which you proposed that Mr. Tudor 
should place in your brother's hands ? Now, sir, 
I ask you, as a member of FarHament, as a mem- 
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ber of the Goyemment, as the son of a peer, to 
give a true answer to that question." And then 
again Undy was silent ; and again Mr. Chafl^* 
brass leant on the desk and glared at him. " And 
remember, sir, member of Parliament, and noble- 
man, as you are, you shall be indicted for perjury, 
if you are guilty of perjury.*' 

" My lord," said Undy, writhing in torment, 
" am I to submit to this ?" 

"Mr. Chafl&nbrass," said the judge, "you 
should not threaten your witness. Mr. Scott — 
surely you can answer the question." 

Mr. Chaffanbrass seemed not to have even 
heard what the judge said, so intently were his 
eyes fixed on poor Undy. " Well, Mr. Scott," 
he said at last, very softly, " is it convenient for 
you to answer me ?" Did that note refer to 'a cer- 
tain number of bridge shares, which you required 
Mr. Tudor to hand over to the step-father of 
this lady?" 

Undy had no trust in his brother. He felt 
all but sure that, under the fire of Mr. Chafl^- 
brass, he would confess everything. It would 
be terrible to own the truth ; but it would be 
more terrible to be indicted for perjury. So he 
sat silent. 

"My lord, perhaps you will ask him," said 
Mr. Chaffanbrass. 

"Mr. Scott; you understand the question — 
why do you not answer it ?" asked the judge. 
But Undy still remained silent. 
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"Tou may go now," said Mr. Chaffanbrass. 
"Tour eloquence is of the silent sort; but, 
nevertheless, it is very impressive. You may 
go now, and sit on that bench again, if, after 
what has passed, the sheriff thinks proper to 
permit it." 

XJndy, however, did not try that ofl&cer's com- 
plaisance. He retired from the witness box, 
and was not again seen during the trial in any 
conspicuous place in the court. 

It was then past seven o'clock; but Mr. 
Chaffanbrass insisted on going on with the 
examination of Captain Val. It did not last 
long. Captain Val, also, was in that disagreeable 
position, that he did not know what XJndy had 
confessed, and what denied. So he, also, refused 
to answer the questions of Mr. Chaffanbrass, 
saying that he might possibly damage himself 
should he do so. This was enough for Mr. 
Chaffanbrass, and then his work was done. 

At eight o'clock the court again adjourned ; 
again Charley posted off — fOr the third time that 
day — ^to let Gertrude know that, even as yet, all 
was not over ; and again he and Alaric spent 
a melancholy evening at the neighbouring 
tavern ; and then again, on the third morning, 
all were reassembled at the Old Bailey. 

Or rather they were not all reassembled. But 
few came now but those who were obliged to 
come, and those to whom the expected verdict 
was matter of grave import, such as Sir Gregory 
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HaidUnes^ and others of the CvwH Senriee. But 
tlie cradL piece of the trial, that portion to 
which, among the connoissenTS, the interest was 
attached, that was all over. Mr. ChaffimlHass 
had done hia worli T^ndy Soott, the memher 
of Parliament, had been gibbeted, and the rest 
was, in comparison, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
The jndge and jury, however, were there, so 
were the prosecnting counsel, so were Mr. 
Chafl^brass and Mr. Younglad, and so was 
poor Alaric. The work of the day was com- 
menced by the judge's charge, and then Alaric, 
to his infinite dismay, found how aU the sophis- 
try and laboured arguments of his yery talented 
advocate were blown to the winds, and shown 
to be worthless. " Grentlemen,*' said the judge 
to the jurors, after he had gone through all the 
evidence, and told them what was admissible, 
and what was not — ^^ Gentlemen, I must espe- 
cially remind you, that in coming to a verdict 
in tiie matter, no amount of guilt on the part 
of any other person can render guiltless him 
whom you are now trying ; or palliate his guilt, 
if he be guilty. An endeavour has been made 
to affix a deep stigma on one of the witnesses 
who has been examined before you; and to 
induce you to feel, rather than to think, that 
Mr. Tudor is, at any rate, comparatively inno- 
cent ; innocent as compared with that gentleman. 
That is not the issue which you are called on to 
decide ; not whether Mr. Scott, for purposes of his 
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own, l«d Mr. Tudor on t6 gttilti aaid tk^n tia*ft€ai 
against him ; bnt whetlier Mr.^ Tudor kujiself 
bag, or has not, been guilty under this act of 
Parliament that has been explak^ed to jou^ 

" As regards the evidence of Mr. Scott, I aift 
justified in telling you, that if the prisoner's guilt 
depended in any way on that evidence, it would 
be your duty to receive it with the most extrettue 
caution, and to reject it altogether if not corro* 
borated. That evidence was not trustworthy, aaid 
in a grea^t measure justified the treatment which 
the witness encountered from the learned barris- 
ter who examined him. But Mr. Scott Was a 
witness for the defence, not for the prosecution. 
The case for the prosecution in no way hdngs on 
his evidence. 

" If it be your opinion that Mr. Tudor be 
guilty, and that he was unwarily enticed into 
guilt by Mr. Scott ; that the whole arrangement 
of this trust was brought about by Mr. Scott or 
others, to enable him or them, to make a cat's- 
paw of this new trustee, and thus use the lady's 
money for their own purposes, such an opinion 
on your part may jilstify you in recommending 
the prisoner to the merciftd consideration of the 
bench; but it cannot justify you in finding a 
verdict of not guilty." 

As Alaric heard this, and much more to the 
same effect, his hopes, which certainly had been 
high during the examination of Undy Scott, again 
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sank to zero, and left him in despair. He had 
almost begun to doubt the fact of his own guilt, 
so wondrously had his conduct been glossed over 
by Mr. Chaffanbrass, so strikingly had any good 
attempt on his part been brought to the hght, 
so black had Scott been made to appear. Ideas 
floated across his brain that he might go forth, 
not only jfree of the law, but whitewashed also 
in men's opinions, that he might again sit on his 
throne at the Civil Service Board, again cry to 
himself " Excelsior," and indulge the old dreams 
of his ambition. 

But, alas ! the deliberate and weU-poised 
wisdom of the judge seemed to shower down 
cold truth upon the jury from his very eyes. 
His words were low in their tone, though very 
clear, impassive, delivered without gesticulation 
or artifice, such as that so powerfully used by Mr. 
Chafianbrass ; but Alaric himself felt that it was 
impossible to doubt the truth of such a man; 
impossible to suppose that any jmyman should do 
so. Ah, me ! why had he brought himself thus 
to quail beneath the gaze of an old man seated 
on a bench? with what object had he forced 
himself to bend his once proud neck ? He had 
been before in courts such as this, and had 
mocked within his own spirit the paraphernalia 
of the horse-hair wigs, the judges' faded finery, 
and the red cloth ; he had laughed at the musty 
stale solemnity by which miscreants were awed. 
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and policemen enchanted ; now, these things 
told on himself heavily enough ; he felt now their 
weight and import. 

And then the jury retired from the court to 
consider their verdict, and Mr. Qitemthruet pre- 
dicted that they would be hungry enough before 
they sat down to their next meal. " His lordship 
was dead against us," said Mr. Qitemthruet ; 
" but that was a matter of course ; we must look 
to the jnry, and the city juries are very fond of 
Mr. Chaffanbrass ; I am not quite sure, however, 
that Mr. Chaffanbrass was right: I would not 
have admitted so much myself; but then no one 
knows a city jury so well as Mr. Chaffanbrass. 

Other causes came on, and still the jury did 
not return to court. Mr. Chaffanbrass seemed 
to have forgotten the very existence of Alaric 
Tudor, and was deeply engaged in vindicating 
a city butcher from an imputation of having 
vended a dead ass by way of veal. AU his indigna- 
tion was now forgotten, and he was full of boister- 
ous fim, filling the court with peals of laughter. 
One o'clock came, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, and stOl no verdict. At the latter hour, 
when the court was about to be adjourned, the 
foreman came in, and assured the judge that 
there was no probability that they could agree ; 
eleven of them thought one way, while the 
twelfth was opposed to them. " Tou must reason 
with the gentleman," said the judge. " I have, 
my lord," said the juryman, " but it's all thrown 
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away upon him." "Eeason with him again," 
said the judge, rising from his bench and pre- 
paring to go to his dinner. 

And then, one of the great frmdamental sup- 
ports of the British constitution was brought into 
play. Reason was thrown away upon this tough 
juryman, and, therefore, it was necessary to as- 
certain what effect starvation might have upon 
him. A verdict, that is a unanimous decision 
from ihese twelve men as to Alaric's gmlt, was 
necessary; it might be, that thiree would think 
him innocent and nine guilty, or that any other 
division of opinion might take place; but such 
divisions among a jury are opposed to the spirit 
of the British constitution. Twelve men must 
think alike ; or if they will not, they must be 
made to do so. " Eeason with him again," said 
the judge, as he went to his own dinner. Had 
the judge bade them remind him how hungry he 
would soon be if he remained obstinate, his lord- 
ship would probably hare expi-essed the thought 
which was passing through his mind. " There 
is one of us, my lord," said the foreman, " who 
will I know be very ill before long ; he is already 
so bad that he can't sit upright." 

There are many ludicrous points in our blessed 
constitution, but perhaps nothing so ludicrous 
as a juryman praying to a judge for mercy. He 
has been caught, shut up in a box, perhaps, for 
five or six days together, badgered with half-a- 
dozen lawyers tiU he is nearly deaf with their 
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contmual tailing, and then lie is locked up, until 
he shall die or find a verdict. Such at least is 
the intention of the constitution. The death, 
however, of three or foiu: jurymen from star- 
vation would not suit the humanity of the 
present age, and, therefore, when extremities aise 
nigh at hand, the dying jurymen, with medical 
certificates, are allowed to be carried off. It is 
devoutly to be wished that one juryman might 
be starved to death while thus serving the con- 
stitution ; the absurdity then would cure itself, 
and a verdict of a majority would be taken. 

But in Alaric's case, reason or hunger did pre- 
vail at the last moment, and as the judge was 
leaving the court, he was called back to receive 
the verdict. Alaric, also, was brought back, still 
under Mr. Gitemthruet's wing, and with him 
came Charley. A few officers of the court were 
there, a jailer and a pohceman or two, those 
whose attendance was absolutely necessary, but 
with these exceptions the place was empty. Not 
long since men were crowding for seats, and the 
policemen were hardly able to restrain the pres- 
sure of those who pushed forward; but now 
there was no pushing ; the dingy, dirty benches, 
a few inches of which had lately been so desir- 
able, were not at all in request, and were any- 
thing but inviting in appearance ; Alaric, sat 
himself down on the very spot which had lately 
been sacred to Mr. Chaffanbrass, and Mr. Gitem* 
thruet seated above him, might also jGmcy him- 
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self a barrister. There they sat for five minutes 
in perfect silence ; the suspense of the moment 
cowed even the attorney, and Charley, who sat 
on the other side of Alaric, was so affected, that 
he could hardly have spoken had he wished to 
do so. 

And then the judge, who had been obliged to 
re-array himself before he returned to the bench, 
again took his seat, and an officer of the court, 
inquired of the foreman of the jury in his usual 
official language what their finding was. 

" Guilty on the third count," said the foreman. 
" Not guilty on the four others. We beg, how- 
ever, most strongly to recommend the prisoner to 
your lordship's merciful consideration, believing 
that he has been led into this crime by one who 
has been much more guilty than himself." 

" I knew Mr. Chaffanbrass was wrong," said 
Mr. Gitemthruet. " I knew he was wrong when 
he acknowledged so much. God bless my soul ; 
in a court of law one shotdd never acknowledge 
anything; what's the use?" 

And then came the sentence. He was to be 
confined at the penitentiary at Millbank for six 
months. "The offence," said the judge, "of 
which you have been found guilty, and of 
which you most certainly have been guilty, is 
one most prejudicial to the interests of the com- 
munity. That trust which the weaker of man- 
kind should place in the stronger, that reliance 
which widows and orphans should feel in their 
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nearest and dearest friends, would be destroyed, 
if such crimes as these were allowed to pass un- 
punished. But in your case there are circum- 
stances which do doubtless palliate the crime of 
which you have been guilty ; the money which 
you took will, I believe, be restored ; the trust 
which you were courted to undertake should not 
have been imposed on you; and in the tale of 
villany which has been laid before us, you have 
by no means been the worst offender. I have, 
therefore, inflicted on you the slightest penalty 
which the law allows me. Mr. Tudor, I know 
what has been your career, how great your ser- 
vices to your country, how unexceptionable your 
conduct as a public servant ; I trust, I do trust, 
I most earnestly, most hopefully trust that your 
career of utility is not over. Tour abilities are 
great, and you are blessed with the power of 
thinking; I do beseech you to consider, while 
you undergo that confinement which you needs 
must suffer, how little any wealth is worth an 
uneasy conscience." 

And so the trial was over. Alaric was taken 
off in custody ; the pohceman in mufti was re- 
leased from his attendance; and Charley, with 
a heavy heart, carried the news to Gertrude and 
Mrs. Woodward. 

" And as for me," said Grertrude, when she 
had so far recovered from the first shock as to be 
able to talk to her mother — " as for me, I will 
have lodgings at Millbank." 
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A PARTING INTEKVIEW. 



Mb8. Woodward remained with her eldest daugh- 
ter for two days after the trial, and then she was 
forced to return to Hampton. She had earnestly 
entreated Grertrude to accompany her, with her 
child ; but Mrs. Tudor was inflexible. She had, 
she said, very much to do ; — so much, that she 
could not possibly leave London ; the home and 
furniture were on her hands and mnst be dis- 
posed of; their future plans must be arranged; 
and then nothing, she said, shonld induce her 
to sleep out of sight of her husband's prison, or 
to omit any opportunity of seeing him which the 
prison rules would allow her. 

Mrs. Woodward would' not have left one 
child in such extremiiy, had not the state of 
another child made her presence at the cottage 
indispensable. Katie's anxiety about the trial 
had of course been iutense, so intense as to give 
her a false strength, and somewhat to deceive 
Linda as to her real state. Tidings of course 
passed daily between London and the cottage, 
but for three days they told nothiug. On the 
morning of the fourth day, however, Norman 
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brought the heavy news, and Katie sank com* 
pletely under it. When she first heard the insult 
of the trial she swooned away, and remained for 
some time nearly unconscious. But returning 
consciousness brought with it no relief^ and she 
lay sobbing on her pillow, till she became so 
weak, that Linda in her fright wrote up to her 
mother beggiag her to return at once. Then, 
wretched as it made her to leave Grertrude in 
her trouble, Mrs. Woodward did return. 

For a fortnight after this, there was an un- 
happy household at Surbiton Cottage. Linda's 
marriage was put off till the period of Alaric's 
sentence should be over, and till something should 
be settled as to his and Gertrude's future career. 
It was now August, and they spoke of the event as 
one which perhaps might occur in the course of 
the following spring. At this time, also, they 
were deprived for a while of the comfort of Nor- 
man's visits by his enforced absence at Norman's 
Grrove. Harry's eldest brother was again ill, and 
at last the news of his death was received at 
Hampton. Under other circumstances such tid- 
ings as those might, to a certain extent, have 
brought their own consolation with them. Harry 
would now be Mr. Norman of Norman's Grove, 
and Linda would become Mrs. Norman of Nor* 
man's Grove ; Harry's mother had long been dead, 
and his father was an infirm old man, who would 
be too glad to give up to his son the fall ma* 
nagement of the estate, now that the eldest son 
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was a man to whom that estate could be trusted. 
All those circumstances had, of course, been 
talked over between Harry and Linda, and it 
was understood that Harry was now to resign 
his situation at the Weights and Measures. But 
Alaric's condition, Grertrude's misery, and Katie's 
illness, threw aU such matters into the back- 
ground. Harry, when he wrote to Linda the 
news of his brother's death, merely added that 
he would return to town as soon as the funeral 
should be over. 

Katie became no better ; but then the doctors 
said that she did not become any worse, and gave 
it as their opinion that she ought to recover. 
She had youth, they said, on her side, and then 
her lungs were not affected. This was the great 
question which they were all asking of each other 
continually. The poor girl lived beneath a stetho- 
scope, and bore all their pokings and tappings 
with exquisite patience. She herself believed 
that she was dying, and so she repeatedly told 
her mother. Mrs. Woodward could only say 
that aU was in God's hands, but that the physi- 
cians still encouraged them to hope the best. 

One day Mrs. Woodward was sitting with a 
book in her usual place at the side of Katie's 
bed; she looked every now and again at her 
patient, and thought that she was slimibering, 
and at last she rose from her chair to creep away, 
so sure was she that she might be spared for a 
moment. But just as she was silently rising, a 
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thin, slight, pale hand crept out from beneath the 
clothes and laid itself on her arm. 

" I thought you were asleep, love," said she. 

" No, mama, I was not asleep. I was think- 
ing of something. Don't go away, mama, just 
now. I want to ask you something.*' 

Mrs. Woodward again sat down, and taking 
her daughter's hand in her own caressed it. 

" I want to ask a favour of you, mama," said 
Katie. 

" A favour, my darling ; what is it ? you know 
I will do anjrthing in my power that you ask 
me." 

" Ah, mama, I do not know whether you will 
do this." 

" What is it, Katie ? I will do anything that 
is for your good. I am sure you know that, 
Katie." 

" Mama, I know I am going to die. Oh, 
mama, don't say anything now, don't cry now 
— dear, dear mama; I don't say it to make 
you unhappy ; but you know when I am so 
ill, I ought to think about it ; ought I not, 
mama ?" 

" But, Katie, the doctor says that he thinks 
you are not so dangerously ill ; you should not, 
therefore, despond ; it will increase your illness, 
and hinder your chance of getting well. That 
would be wrong, wouldn't it, love ? " 

" Mama, I feel that I shall never again be 
well, and therefore " It was useless telling 
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Mrs. Woodward not to cry ; what else could she 
do ? " Dear mama, I am so sorry to make you 
happy, but you are my own, own mama, and 
ther^ore I must tell you. I can be happy still, 
mama, if you will let me talk to you about 
it." 

" Ton shall talk, dearest ; I will hear what you 
say ; but oh, Katie, I cannot bear to hear you 
talk of dying. I do not think you are dying ; 
if I did think so, jny child, my trust in your 
goodness is so strong that I should teU you," 

" Ton know, mama, it might have been much 
worse ; suppose I had been drowned, when he, 
when Charley you know, saved me ;" and as she 
mentioned his name a tear for the first time ran 
down each cheek ; " how much worse that 
would have been ! think, mama, what it would 
be to be drowned without a moment for one's 
prayers." 

" It is quite right we should prepare ourselves 
for death. Whether we live, or whether we die, 
we shaU be better for doing that." 

Katie still hdd her mother s hand in hers, and 
lay back against the pillows which had been 
placed behind her back. " And now, mama," she 
said at last, " I am going to ask you this favour— 
I want to see Charley once more." 

Mrs. Woodward was so much astonished at the 
request that at first she knew not what answer 
to make. " To see Charley !" she said at 
last. 
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*'Tqs, mama; I want to see Charley cmce 
moitB ; there need be no secret between us now, 
mama." 

" There have never been any secrets between 
us," said Mrs. Woodward, embracing her. ■' You 
have nevej had any secrets from me." 

"Not intentionally, mama; I have never 
meant to keep anything secret from you. And 
I know you have known what I felt about 
Charley." 

" I know that you have behaved like an angel^ 
my child ; I know your want of selfishness, your 
devotion to others has been such as to shame 
me ; I know your conduct has been perfect : oh, 
my Katie, I have understood it, and I have so 
loved you, so admired you." 

Katie smiled through her tears as she returned 
her mother's embrace. " WeU, mama," she said, 
" at any rate you know that I love him. Oh, 
mama, I do love him so dearly. It is not now 
like Gertrude's love, or Linda's. I know that 
I can never be his wife. I did know, before, 
that for many reasons I ought not to wish to be 
so, but now I know I nev^, never can be." 

Mrs. Woodward was past the power of speak- 
ing, and so Katie went on, 

" But I do not love him the less for that 
reason ; I think I love him the more. I never, 
never could have loved any one else, mama; 
never, never ; and that is one reason why I do 
»ot so much mind being ill now." 
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Mrs. Woodward bowed forward, and hid her 
face in the counterpane, but she still kept hold 
of her daughter's hand. 

" And, mama," she continued, " as I do love 
him so dearly, I feel that I should try to do some- 
thing for him. I ought to do so ; and, mama, I 
could not die happy without seeing him. He is 
not just like a brother or a brother-in-law, such 
as Harry and Alaric ; we are not bound to each 
other as relations are ; but yet I feel that some- 
thing does bind me to him. I know he doesn't love 
me, as I love him ; but yet I think he loves me 
dearly : and if I speak to him now, mama, now 
that I am — ^that I am so ill, perhaps he wiU 
mind me. Mama, it will be as though one came 
unto him from the dead. 

Mrs. Woodward did not know how to refuse 
any request that Katie might now make to 
her, and felt herself altogether unequal to the 
task of refusing this request. For many rea- 
sons she would have done so, had she been 
able; in the first place she did not think that 
all chance of Katie's recovery was gone; and 
then at the present moment she felt no incli- 
nation to draw closer to her any of the Tudor 
family. She could not but feel that Alaric 
had been the means of disgracing and degrad- 
ing one child; and truly, deeply, warmly, as 
she sympathized with the other, she could not 
bring herself to feel the same sympathy for the 
object of her love. It was a sore day for her 
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and hers, that on which the Tudors had first 
entered her house. 

Nevertheless she assented to Katie's proposal, 
and undertook the task of asking Charley down 
to Hampton. 

Since Alaric's conviction Charley had led a busy 
life ; and as men who have really something to 
do have seldom time to get into much mischief, 
he had been peculiarly moral and respectable. 
It is not surprising that at such a moment Ger- 
trude found that Marie's newer firiends fell off 
from him. Of course they did ; nor is it a sign 
of ingratitude or heartlessness in the world that 
at such a period of great distress new friends 
should fall off. New friends, like one's best coat 
and polished patent-leather dress boots, are only 
intended for holiday wear. At other times they 
are neither serviceable nor comfortable ; they do 
not answer the required purposes, and are ill 
adapted to give us the ease we seek. A new 
coat, however, has this advantage, that it will in 
time become old and comfortable ; so much can 
by no means be predicted with certainty of anew 
.friend. Woe to those men who go through the 
world with none but new coats on their backs, 
with no boots but those of polished leather, with 
none but new friends to comfort them in 
adversity ! 

But not the less, when misfortune does come, 
are we inclined to grumble at finding ourselves 
deserted. Gertrude, though she certainly wished 

VOL. III. m: 
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lix) see no Mis. Yal and no Miss Neyerbends, did 
feel lonely enongli when her mothar left har, and 
wretched enough. But she was not altogether 
deserted. At this time Charley waa troe to hez; 
and did for her all those thousand n^n^^^lftsg 
tilings which a woman cannot do for herself. He 
came to her every day after leaving his office, and 
on (me excuse or another remained with her till 
late every evening. 

He was not a little surprised (me morning cat 
receiving Mrs. Woodward's invitation to Hamp* 
ton. Mrs. Woodward in writing had had some 
difficulty in wording her request. She hardly 
liked asking Charley to come because Eiitie was 
ill ; nor did Ae like to ask him without mention-- 
ihg Katie's iUness. " I need not explain to you,'^ 
she said in her note, ''that we are all in great 
distress; poor Katie is very ill, and you will 
understand what we must feel about Alarie and 
Gertrude. Harry is still at Norman's Ghrove. We 
shall all be glad to see you, and Katie, who neve* 
forgets what joa did for her, insists on my asking- 
you at once. I am sure you will not refose her^ 
so I shall expect you to-morrow." Charley would 
not have reftised her anything, and it need 
hardly be said that he accepted the invitation. 

Mrs. Woodward was at a loss how to receive 
him, or what to say to him. Though Katie was 
so positive that her own illness would be &tal — 
a symptom which might have confirmed those 
who watched her in their opini(m that her dis- 
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ease was not constunpticwa — ^her mother was by 
BO means so des^Hmding. She still bought it 
not isnpoasiMe that her dbild might xecop^er^ asd 
so thinking eoiiM not hut be MTerse to any 
declaration on Eiitie's part of her imm fedlangs. 
She had endeayouied to eocplaia this to her 
daughter; but Katie waa so carried Biway by h^ 
^ithusiasm, was at the present asymnait so cla^ 
voted, and as it wei<e exalted aboie her piesesit 
life, that all that her mother ssdd w»i thrown away 
upon her. Mrs, Woodward might have refused 
her daughter's request, and have run Hie risk 
of breaking her heart by the refusal ; but now 
that the petition had bead granted, it was use- 
less to endeavour to teach her to repress her 
feelings, 

" Charley," said Mrs. Woodward, wh^i he had 
been some little time in the house, " our dear 
Katie wants to see you — ^die is veiy ill, you 
know," 

Charley said he knew she was ill. 

" Tou remember our walk together, Charley." 

" Tes,^ said Charley, " I remember it well^ I 
made you a promise iJien and I have kept it. I 
have now come here only because you have sent 
for me." This he said in the tone which a man 
uses when he feels himself to haive been injured. 

" Iknow it, Charley ; you have kept your pro- 
mise ; I knew yxMx would, and I know you wiH 
I have the ftdlest trust in yon; and now yon 
shall come and see her/* 

H 2 
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Charley was to return to town that night, and 
they had not therefore much time to lose ; they 
went up stairs at once, and found Linda and 
Uncle Bat in the patient's room. It was a lovely 
August evening, and the bed-room window open- 
ing upon the river was unclosed. Katie, as she 
eat propped up against the pillows, could look out 
upon the water and see the reedy island, on 
which in happy former days she had so delighted 
to let her imagination revel. 

"It is very good of you to come, and see me, 
Charley," said she, as he made his way up to 
her bed-side. 

He took her thin wasted hand in his own and 
pressed it, and, as he did so, a tear forced itself 
into each comer of his #yes. She smiled as 
though to cheer him, and^Said that now she saw 
him she could be quite happy, only for poor 
Alaric and Gertrude, She hoped she might live 
to see Alaric again ; but if not, Charley was to 
give him her best — ^best love. 

" Live to see him ! of course you will ;" said 
TJncle Bat. " What's to hinder you ?" Uncle 
Bat, like the rest of them, tried to cheer her, and 
make her think, that she might yet live. 

After a while Uncle Bat went out of the room, 
and Linda followed him. Mrs. Woodward would 
fain have remained, but she perfectly understood 
that it was part of the intended arrangement 
witt Katie, that Chai;ley should be alone with 
her. " I will come back in aquarter of an hour/' 
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she said, rising to follow the others. You must 
not let her talk too much, Chaxley : you see how 
weak she is." 

" Mama, when you come, knock at the door 
will you ?" said E^atie. Mrs. Woodward, who 
foimd herself obliged to act in complete obedience 
to her daughter, promised that she would ; and 
then they were left alone. 

" Sit down, Charley,'* said she ; he was still 
standing by her bed-side, and now at her bidding 
he sat in the chair which Captain Cuttwater had 
occupied. " Come here, nearer to me," said she.; 
" this is where mama always sits, and Linda when 
mama is not here." Charley did as he was bid, 
and changing his seat came and sat down close 
to her bed-head. 

" Charley, do you remember how you went 
into the water for me ?" said she, again smiling, 
and putting her hand out and resting it on his 
arm which lay on the bed beside her. 

" Indeed, I do, Katie — ^I remember the day 
very well." 

" That was a very happy day in spite of the 
tumble ; was it not, Charley ? And do you re- 
member the flower-show, and the dance at Mrs. 
Val's?" 

Charley did remember them all well. Ah me ! 
how often had he thought of them. 

" I think of those days so often — ^too often," 
continued Katie. " But, dear Charley, I cannot 
remember too often that you saved my life." 
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Chajrley oiKce loore tried to explain to her that 
there was nothmg wartiiy of notice m his ex- 
ploit of that day. 

" Well, CSiariey, I iiwy think as I hie, you 
know,** she said, with something of the dbetiiufccy 
of old da^* ^ I thmk you did save my life, and 
aU the peopie in the world wxm't make me think 
anything else ; but, Charley, I have somdihing 
now to tell yow/* 

He sat axid iistesied. It seemed to him as 
though he w^e only ^^e to listen ; as thoiigh 
were he to make his ownvoiee audible he would 
violate the saiictity of the place. His thoughts 
were serious enough, but he could not pitch his 
voice so as to suit the tone in which she addressed 
him. 

** We were always friends, were we not ?^ said 
she ; **we were always good friends, Charley. . Do 
you remeis^^er how you were to build a palace 
for me in the dear old island out there ? To« 
WM?e always so kind, so good to me»" 

Charley said he remembered it all — ^tliey were 
happy days ; the happiest days> he saM, that he 
had ever known. 

''•And yo* used to love me, Charley F* 
" Used !" said he — " do you think I do not love 
yvn, now ?" ^ I am sisre you do. And, Charley, 
I love you also-— thjA it is that I want to tell yoo. 
I love y®«i so wbU that I cannot go away from 
this world m pmee without wishing you £gbt«well. 
Charley, if you love me, you will think of me when 
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I am gone i and then for my sake you will be 



Here were all her old words oreac agaosu *^ You 
wiH be steady, won't you, Cliiacley? I know you 
will be steady, bow.** How much must sbe have 
ihought of him ? how often must his care^ have 
^ssKOBed her miaeiy aood pain? how laden must 
tibat mnocent bosom have been with anxiety on 
Ms account ? He had promised her then that he 
would rdbrai; but he had bidsien his promise^ 
He now promised her again, but how could he 
hope that she would beheve him? 

"You know how iU I am, don't you? you 
know that I am dying, Charley?" 

Charley of eooxse declared tixat he still hoped 
ihat she would recover. 

•*If I thought so," said she, "I should not 
«y what I am now saying; but I feel that I 
masy tel the trcdih. Dear Charley, dearest 
Charley, I love you Tvith all my heart — ^I do not 
know how it eame so ; I beJieve I have always 
loved you fiiace I first knew you ; I used to think 
it was becaose you sarsred my life : but I know 
it was not thask I was so glad it was you that 
eame to me in the water, and not Harry ; so that 
I know I loved you before that." 

'^Deair Katie> you have not loved me, or 
ihought of me, more than I hare loved and 
thought ofywi/*' 

** Ah, Charley," she said, smiling in her sad, 
fiweet way — " I don't think you know how a girl 
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can love; you have so many things to think of^ 
so much to amuse you up in London ; you don t 
know what it is to think of one person for days 
and days, and nights and nights together. That 
is the way I have thought of you." 

" I don't think there can be any harm," she 
continued, " in loving a person as I have loved 
you. Indeed, how could I help it ? I did not 
love you on purpose. But I think I should be 
wrong to die without telling you. When I am 
dead, Charley, wiU you think of this, and try, try 
to give up your bad ways ? When I teU you 
that I love you so dearly, and ask you on my 
death-bed, I think you will do this." 

Charley went down on his knees, and bowing 
his head before her and before his Grod, he made 
his promise. He made it, and we may so far 
anticipate the approaching end of our story, as to 
declare that the promise he then made was faith- 
fully kept. 

" Katie, Katie, my own Katie, my own, own, 
own Katie — oh, Katie, you must not die, you 
must not leave me. Oh, Katie, I have so dearly 
loved you ! Oh, Katie, I do so dearly love you I 
If you knew aU, if you could know all, you would 
believe me." 

At this moment Mrs. Woodward knocked at 
the door, and Charley rose from his knees. 
"Not quite yet, mama," said Katie, as Mrs. 
Woodward opened the door. "Not quite yet; 
in five minutes, mama, you may come;" and Mrs. 
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Woodward, not knowing how to refuse, again 
went away. 

" Charley, I never gave you anything but once, 
and you returned it to me, did you not?" 

"Yes," said he, "the purse — ^I put it in your 
box, because " 

And then he remembered that he could not 
say why he had returned it without breaking in 
a manner that confidence which Mrs. Woodward 
had put in him. 

" I understand it all ; you must not think I 
was angry with you. I knew how good you 
were about it. But, Charley, you may have it 
back now ; here it is ;" and putting her hand 
under the pillow, she took it out, carefully folded 
up in new tissue paper. " There, Charley, you 
must never part with it again as long as there 
are two threads of it together ; but I know you 
never will ; and Charley, you must never talk of 
it to anybody ; but to your wife, and you must 
tell her all about it." 

He took the purse, and put it to his Hps, and 
then pressed it to his heart. "No," said he,, 
" I will never part with it again. I think I can 
promise that." 

"And now, dearest, good bye," said she; 
" dearest, dearest Charley, good bye ; perhaps we 
shall know each other in heaven. Kiss me, 
Charley, before you go." So he stooped down 
over her, and pressed his lips to hers. 

Charley, leaving the room, found Mrs. Wood- 

M 3 
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I at the •tte' cad of thg l»«a^e> HlMwHng at 
the door of her own dressmg-rDom. '^ Yam wm 
t» ga to her ww." fe and.^ '^Gaod hf^ and 
withont fiBEther speech to aay^of thaaehekniied 
aafcofti^have. 

Kone bat Mis. Woodward had sean hoa, hai 
ahe WW that the tcHB wm dnani^ down his 
^edks aa he peaeed her, aed i 
aaipEke th^ he Iwl kft the 
going thiough the formaEty of 



And then he wnlked up to town, aa None^ 
anae had don^ after a parting interview widi her 
wkom he Wi hyred. It nds^t he difficok to 
aaiT^ which ^ tiie MHUBBk aafload tibe 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MILLBANKL 



The immediaie BeigliboTxrhood of MiUbaaak P^oi- 
i^wHsaj is not one -wMch we should, for Urn 
0wn sake, choose for ovx residence, either on 
aocount of its nafciira] beauty, or the ezcdlence 
of its halilti^iifl. That it is a saiuibriouB lo- 
cality muE^ be presonied from the &ct that it has 
been selected for the site of the institution in 
question; but mdubrity, though doubtless a great 
isaconmss^uiaiiQn, wduM haxdly reconcile us to the 
€adxemely dull, and one might almost say^ ugly 
Jhspect, which this disfcrict bears. 

To this diskict, however, u^y as it is, we must 
ask our readers to accompany us, while we pay a 
#hort visit to poor Qtertrude. It was certainly a 
sad change from her comfortable nui»ery and 
eksgmt drawing-room near tiie Hyde PadL 
Gertnxde had Mtiuerto never hved in an u^y 
house. Surbxton Cottage and Albany Place were 
the only two homes thast she remembered, and 
neither of ihem were such as to give her nmch 
fitting preparation &is the melancholy shdter 
which she found at Na 5, Paiadise Eow, Mill* 
bank. 

But Gertrude did not think muxshof this when 
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she changed her residence. Early one morning, 
leaning on Charley's arm, she had trudged down 
across the park, through Westminster, and on to 
the close vicinity of the prison ; and here they 
sought for and obtained such accommodation as 
£he thought fitting to her present situation. 
Charley had begged her to get into a cab, and 
when she refused that had implored her to 
indulge in the luxury of an omnibus ; but Ger- 
trude's mind was now set upon economy; she 
would come back she said in an omnibus when 
the day would be hotter, and she would be alone, 
but she was very well able to walk the distance 
once. 

She procured for seven shillings a week a sitting 
room andbed-room from whence she could see the 
gloomy prison walls, and also a truckle bed for 
the young girl whom she was to bring with her 
as her maid. This was a little Hampton maiden 
whom she had brought from the country to act 
as fag and deputy to her grand nurse, bT;t the 
grand nurse was now gone, and the fag was pro- 
jnoted to the various offices of nurse, lady's-maid, 
and parlour servant. The rest of the household 
in Albany Place had already dispersed with the 
discreet view of bettering their situations. 

Everything in the house was given up to pay 
what Alaric owed. Independently of his dread- 
M liability to Madame Jaquetanape, he could not 
have been said to be in debt ; but still, like most 
other men who live as he had done, when his 
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career was thus brought to a sudden close, it was 
found that there were many people looking for 
money. There were little bills, as the owners 
said of them, which had been forgotten, of 
course, on account of their insignificance, but 
which being so very little might now be paid, 
equally of course, without any trouble. It is 
astonishing how easy it is to accumulate three 
or four hundred pounds' worth of little bills, 
when one lives before the world in a good house 
and in visible possession of a good income. 

At the moment of Alaric's conviction there 
was but a slender stock of money forthcoming 
for these little bills. The necessary expense of his 
trial, — and it had been by no means trifling, — ^he 
had, of course, been obliged to pay. His salary 
had been suspended, and all the money that he 
could lay his hands on, had been given up towards 
making restitution towards the dreadful sum of 
20,000/. that had been his ruin. The bills, how- 
ever, did not come in till after his trial, and then 
there was but little left but the fiimiture. 

As the new trustees employed on behalf of 
Madame Jaquetanape and Mr. Piggs were well 
aware that they had much more to expect from 
the generosity of Tudor's friends than from any 
legal seizure of his property, they did not inter- 
fere in the disposal of the chairs and tables. 
But not on that account did Grertrude conceive 
herseK entitled to make any use in her own behalf 
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of flneh money as naglit eome into her buMbk 
The billB shovdd be paid, and then every &r£hia^ 
thafe oould be ccdlected should be giyen towaids 
lessemng the defideiaicy. Six thcmfiMaid potmds 
had akready been made up by tibe jomt effiids of 
Noaman and Captam Chitiwater. Undy Seotii'0 
aeloaowledgm^^it for the oiJier fonir tiiousand had 
been oSered, hot the new trasteeGi declined to 
accept it as of any value whatsoeTer. They were 
equally ina*edulous as to the biidge ghaies, whick 
from HisA day to this have never beld up thBir 
head^ even to the modest hei^bit of half a crown 
a share. 

Cl»^irude's efiforts to make iiie most of every- 
thing had been unceasing.. Whsn her husband 
was sentenced she had m hear possesskin a nem 
dsess and some £nery &ar hear baby, which wtero 
not yet paid for ; these she tocuk bade wcQi hem 
ewn hand, o&iring to the mJIHmATB her own trin;^ 
lEets by way of compensnbion &r thm loss. Wheal 
'Om day for removal came, she took wiith herno*- 
thing that she iinaganed could be sold. Sihe 
would havekfb thegiiaaider parfcof her own ward- 
rdbe, if the 'auctioneers would have undertaiben 
to sell it Some few things, books ai^ trifling 
luMisehold articles, whidi diie thought were dear 
to Alarki, dbe packed up; and saeh were aent to 
Hampton. On tiie day of ha depanture sbe 
da^essed bessdf in a plain daxk gown^ one that 
was almost mourning, and then^ withhier baby 



in h&t laps ^bobA W yoong maid beside hevy and 
OhadLey frontkig ber im tiia eal)^ abe staxted &tr 
ber mew home;. 

I haA atlmost foad tiiais her pnde bad left ben 
Svieb an amex&sm wQidd be a gmes Hbel coi ber. 
No ; 9b:e waa peibsps piDodw tiiaia ever, a& she 
ld% ber old borne. Tbeie was a bnxoiility ia ber 
dbeap dress, m ber h^rge straw bonnet cosmng 
far over ber faee, in bear dark gloves and bttise 
simple collar; nay, tiaieie was a bmnibty in ber ' 
altered voic^ ai^ somewbat cbastened niien ; but 
tbe spirit o£ tbe woaioain was wboUy imbroken. 
Sbe bad esren. a pride in ber very position, in ber 
close and dear tie witb tbe convicted pcisoner. 
^e was bis for better and for worse ; sbe would 
mow sbow bim wbat was ber idea of the vow sbe 
bad made.. To tbe men who came to ticket aod 
nimiber tbe foznitore, to tbe tradesnuen's mes* 
aengexs who called for naoney, to tbe varions 
workmen with whom tbe bc»ise was then invaded, 
Ae wsA btanble enoogb; but badMrs. Yal con^ 
across hrar witii pity, or tbe Miss Keverbends 
with their senitentious twaddlings,^ sbe would 
b»ve been prouder iban ever. Fallen indeed! 
sbe bad bad loo Ml; nor bad be; be was still a 
]iQ«n, wxtb a gtmber aggregate of good within 
bim than faQs to tbe average lot of mortafa. 
Who' wooM dare to teU. ber that be bad faUenP 
' Twaa thus tbat hea: pride was still stbromg within 
ber; and as it supported b^ tbroiitgb tMs misery, 
who can blame ber for it? 
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She was allowed into the prison twice a week ; 
on Tuesdays and Fridays she was permitted to 
spend one honr with her husband, and to take 
her child with her. It is hardly necessary to 
say that she was punctual to the appointed times. 
This, however, occupied but a short period, even 
of those looked-for days ; and in spite of her 
pride, and her constant needle, the weary six 
months went from her all too slowly. 

Nor did they pass with swifter foot within the 
prison. Alaric was allowed the use of books and 
pens and paper, but even with these he found a 
day in prison to be abnost an unendurable eter- 
nity. This was the real punishment of his guUt ; 
it was not that he could not eat well, and lie 
soft, or enjoy the comforts which had always sur- 
rounded him ; but that the day would not pass 
away. The slowness of the lagging hours nearly 
drove him mad. He made a thousand resolutions 
as to reading, writing, and employment for his 
mind. He attempted to learn whole pages by 
rote, and to fatigue himself to rest by exercise of 
his memory. But his memory would not work ; 
his mind would contiuue idle ; he was impotent 
over his own faculties. Oh, if he could only 
sleep while those horrid weeks were passing over 
him. 

All hope of regainiug his situation had of 
course passed from him, aU hopes of employ- 
ment in England. Emigration must now be his 
lot ; and hers also, and the lot of that young one 
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that was abeady bom to them, and of that other 
one who was, alas ! now coming to the world, 
whose fate it would be first to see the light 
under the waUs of its father's prison. — ^Tes, they 
must emigrate. — -JBut there was nothing so very 
terrible in that. Alaric felt that even his utter 
poverty would be no misfortune if only this cap- 
^tivity were over. Poverty — ^how could any man 
be poor who had liberty to roam the world ! 

We all of us acknowledge that the educated 
man who breaks the laws is justly Kable to a 
heavier punishment than he who has been bom 
in ignorance, and bred, as it were, in the lap of 
sin ; but we hardly realize how much greater is 
the punishment which, when he be punished, the 
educated man is forced to undergo. Confine- 
ment to the man whose mind has never been 
lifted above vacancy, is simply remission from 
labour. Confinement, with labour, is simply the 
enforcement of that which has hitherto been his 
daily lot. But what must a prison be to him 
whose intellect has received the polish of the 
world's poetry, who has known what it is to feed 
more than the belly, to require other aliment than 
bread and meat ! 

And then what does the poor criminal lose ? 
his all, it will be said ; and the rich can lose no 
more. But this is not so. No man loses all by 
any sentence which a human judge can inflict. 
No man so loses anything approaching to his all, 
however much he may have lost before. But the 
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oneiiLfiZL has too often liad zho self-respect toiifik; 
iJie oQiet has stood high is hm own esteem, hm 
heH his head protidly before the world, has as^ 
pired to walk m some way after the &shio^ of 
a god. — ^Alaric had so aspired, and how mtist he- 
have felt dtermg those pmos dajn^ ? Of what 
Hatai% mtist his thoughts have been when the j 
tiBii^d to Gerirude and his ehild. His sin had^ 
indeed been heavy, and heavy wa» the penalty 
whieh he suffered. 

When they had been thus li^^mg for about 
three months Crertrude's second child was bom. 
Mrs. Woodward was with her at the time, and 
she had suJSfered but little except that for threes 
weeks she had been nnable to see her husband ; 
then, in the teeth of all counsel, and in opposition 
to all medical warning, sh^ cotjM resist no longw 
and carried the new-bom stranger to his father. 

* Poor little wretch!" said Alaffic, as he stoopei 
to kiss him. 

•' Wretch ! ** said Geirtande, looking up to hint 
with a smile upon her feoe — ** he is no wretdi. 
He is a sturdy little man, that shall yet live to 
mate your heart dance with joy/* 

Mrs. Woodward came often to see her. "^8 
did XM)t stay, for there was no bed in which she 
could have slept ; but the train put her down at 
VauxhaH, and she had but to pass the bridge; 
and she was dose to Gertrude's lodgings. A»d 
now the six months had nearly gone by, when, 
by appointment, she brought Norman with hw. 
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At this time he had given up his eleikship, at 
the Weights and Measares^ and was aboirt to go 
to ^Norman's Grove for the remainder of the 
winter. Both Marie and Norman had shown a 
great distaste to me^ eaeh other. When Mrs. 
Woodwafd }mi expressed a hope that they wooH 
do so hefore Alaric took his final departure for 
Australia, neither had positively refused to ac- 
cede to her request; but it was so clear both to 
her axid to Gertrude that ndther wished it, that 
the idea was abaedoned. But Harry's heart 
scrffceaied towards Gertrude. Her conduct during 
hst hGEsbaod's trouUes had been so excellent, that 
he could not birt forgive her the injuries which 
he lancied he owed to her. 

Everything was now prepared for their depap- 
tme. They wcore to sail on the very day after 
Alaric's liberation, so as to save him from the 
misery of meeting those who might know him. 
And now Hairy came with Mrs. Woodward to 
bid farewell, probably for ever on this side the 
grave, to hear whom he had once looked on as 
his own. How di^raat were their lots now! 
Haary was Mr, Norman, of Norman's Grove, im- 
mediately about to take his place as the squire 
of his parish, to sit amiong brother magistrates, 
to decide about roads and poachers, parish rates 
and other all-absorbing topics, to be a rural magis- 
trate, and fin a place among perhaps the most 
fortuiaate of tiie world's inhabitants. Gertrude 
was the wife of a convicted felon, who was about 
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to come forth from his prison in utter poverty, a 
man who, in such a catalogue as the world makes 
of its inhabitants, would be ranked among the 
very lowest. 

And did Gertrude even now regret her choice ? 
No, not for a moment ! She still felt certain 
in her heart of hearts that she had loved the one 
who was the most worthy of a' woman's love. 
We cannot, probably, all agree in her opinion; 
but we will agree in this, at least, that she was 
now right to hold such opinion. Had Norman's 
Grove stretched from one boundary of the county 
to the other, it would have weighed as nothing. 
Had Harry's virtues been as bright as burnished 
gold — and indeed they had been bright — they 
would have weighed as nothing. A nobler stamp 
of manhood was on her husband — so at least 
Gertrude felt ; — ^and manhood is the one virtue 
which in a woman's breast outweighs all others. 

They had not met since the evening on which 
Gertrude had declared to him that she never could 
love him ; arid Norman, as he got out of the cab 
with Mrs. Woodward, at No. 5, Paradise Eow, 
MiUbank, felt his heart beat within him almost 
as strongly as he had done when he was about 
to propose to her. He followed Mrs. Woodward 
into the dingy little house, and immediately found 
himself in Gertrude's presence. 

I should exaggerate the fact, were I to say 
that he would not have known her ; but had he 
met her elsewhere, met her where he did not ex- 
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pect to meet her, he would have looked at her 
more than once before he felt assured that he 
was looking at Gertrude Woodward. It was 
not that she had grown pale, or worn, or hag- 
gard ; though, indeed, her face had on it that 
weighty look of endurance which care will always 
give ; it was not that she had lost her beauty, 
and become unattractive in his eyes ; but that 
the whole nature of her mien and form, the very 
trick of her gait was changed. Her eye was as 
bright as ever, but it was steady, composed, and 
resolved ; her lips were set and compressed, and 
there was no playfulness round her mouth. Her 
hair was stiU smooth and bright, but it was 
more brushed off from her temples than it had 
been of yore, and was partly covered by a bit of 
black lace, which we presume we must call a cap; 
here and there, too, through it, Norman's quick 
eye detected a few gray hairs. She was stouter 
too than she had been, or else she seemed to be 
so from the changes in her dress. Her step fell 
heavier on the floor than it used to do, and her 
voice was quicker and more decisive in its tones. 
When she spoke to her mother, she did so as 
one sister might do to another; and, indeed, 
Mrs. Woodward seemed to exercise over her very- 
little of the authority of a parent. The truth 
was that Grertrude had altogether ceased to be a 
girl, had altogether become a woman. Linda, 
with whom Norman at once compared her, 
though but one year younger, was still a child 
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in comparisoii with h&r elder sister. Happy» 
happy Linda ! 

Crertrude had certainly proved herself to be an 
excelleBt wife ; but perhaps she might have made 
herself more pleasing to others if she h^d not so 
entijrdy thrown off from hevself all traces of 
juvenility. Could she, in this refi5)eet, have taken 
a lesson from her mother, she would have beein a 
wiser woman. We haye said that she ooiaisorted 
with Mrs. Woodward, as though they had been 
sisters ; but one might have said that Gtertrude 
took on her sdf the manners of the elder sister. 
It is true that she had hard duties to per* 
form, a stem world to get the better of, an up- 
hill fight before her with poverty, distre^, and 
almost, nay absolutely, with degradation. It 
was well for her and Alaric that she could fiiee 
it all with the true courage of an honest woman. 
But yet those who had known her in her radiant 
early beauty, could not but regret thai the young 
freshness of early y^rs should all have been lain 
aside so sooil 

^ Liuda, at any rate, far exceeds her in beauty,'' 
was Norman's first thought, as he stood for a 
moment to look at her—" and then Linda too is 
so much more feminine." Twas thus that Harry 
Norman consoled himself in the first moment of 
his first interview with Alaric's wife* And he 
was right in his thoughts. The world would 
now have called Idnda the more lovely of the 
two, and certainly the more feminine in the 
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ladylike sense of the word. If, however, derotion 
be femiiiiiie, and troth to one selected life's cam- 
panion, if motherly care be so^ and an indonxi- 
table sense of the duties due to one's own house- 
hold, then Grertrude was not deficient in faninynA 
dxaracter. 

"You find me greatly altered, Harry, do you 
not?" said she, taking his hand frankly, and 
perceiving immediately the effect which she had 
made upon him. '^ I am a steady old matron, 
ami n^P — ^with a bairn on ea^ side of me,*' and 
tshe pointed to her baby in the cradle, and to her 
other boy sittiDg on his grandmotiier s knee. 

Harry said he did find her altered. It was 
her dress, he said, and the cap on her head. 

" Tee, Harry ; and some care and trouble too. 
To you, you know, to a Mend such as you are, 
I must own that care and trouble do tell upon 
one. Not, thank Grod, that I have more than I 
can bear; not that I have not blessings for 
which I cannot be too thankful." 

** And so these are your boys, Gertrude?'* 

"Yes," said she, cheerfully, '* these are the 
little men, that in the good tiEnes coming wiH be 
managing vast kingdoms, and giving orders to 
this worn-out old island of yours. Alley, my boy, 
sing your new song about the 'good and happy 
land.' " But All^, who had got hold of his 
grandmother s watch, and was staring with all 
his eyes at the stranger, did not seem much in- 
clined to be musical at the present moment. 
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"And this is Charley's godson," continued 
Gertrude, taking up the baby ; " dear Charley ; 
he has been such a comfort to me." 

" I have heard all about you daily from him," 
said Harry. 

" I know you have — ^and he is daily talking of 
you, Harry. And so he should do ; so we all 
should do. What a glorious change this is for 
him, is it not, Harry?" 

Charley by this time had torn himself away 
from Mr. Snape and the navvies, and transferred 
the whole of his official zeal and energies to the 
Weights and Measures. The manner and reason 
of this must, however, be explained in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

" Yes," said Harry, " he has certainly got into 
a better office." 

" And he wiU do weU there." 

"I am sure he will. It was impossible he 
should do well at that other place. No man 
could do so. He is quite an altered man now. 
The only fault I find with him is that he is so 
ftdl of his heroes and heroines." 

" So he is, Harry; he is always asking me what 
lie is to do with some forlorn lady or gentleman. 
' Oh, smother her;' I said the other day. ' Well,' 
said he, with a melancholy gravity, ' I'U try it ; 
but I fear it wont answer.' Poor Charley; 
what a friend you have been to him, Harry !" 

"A'friend," said Mrs. Woodward, who was 
still true to her adoration for Norman. " Indeed 
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he has been a Mend. A friend to us all. Who 
is there like bim ? " 

Gertrude could have found it in her heart to 
go back to the subject of old days, and tell her 
mother that there was somebody much better 
even than Harry Norman. But the present was 
hardly a time for such an assertion of her own 
peculiar opinion. 

" Yes, Harry," she said, " we have aU much, 
too much to thank you for. I have to thank you 
on his account." 

" Oh, no," said he, imgraciously ; " there is no- 
thing to thank me for, not on his account. Your 

mother and Captain Cuttwater " and then 

he stopped himself What he meant was that 
he had sacrificed his Httle fortune — ^for at the time 
his elder brother had still been hving — not to 
rescue, or in attempting to rescue his old friend 
from misfortune — ^not, at least, because that man 
had been his friend; but because he was the 
husband of Gertrude Woodward, and of Mrs. 
Woodward's daughter. Could he have laid bare 
his heart, he would have declared that Alaric 
Tudor owed him nothing, that he had never 
forgiven, never could forgive, the wrongs he had 
received from him; but that he had forgiven 
Alaric's wife ; and that having done so in the 
tenderness of his heart, he had been ready to give 
up all that he possessed for her protection. He 
would have spared Gertrude what pain he could; 

VOL. Ill, N 
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but lie would not lte> and spMiJk of Alaric Tudor 
with affection. 

** But tii^ie is, H«fy ; tikere is," said Q^ertrade ; 
*'mucli— too tnU(^-*-grefttly too much. It is 
that now weighs me down mot^ than anything. 
Oh ! Harry, how are we to pay to you all tiids 
money?" 

" It is with Mrs. Woodward," said he, coldly, 
" and Oa{>tam Cuttwater, not with me, that you 
should gpeaik of that Mr. Tudor owes me 
nothing." 

*' Oh, Harry, Harry," said she, " do not call 
him Mr. Tudoi>— pray, pray ; now that we are 
going — now that we shall never wound your 
sight again ; do not caU him Mr. Tudor. He has 
done wrong ^ I do not deny it ; but which of us 
is there that has not ? " 

" It was not on that accoxmt," said he ; "I could 
forgive all that." 

Gertrude understood him, and her cheeks and 
brow became tinged with red. It was not from 
shame, nor yet wholly from a sense of anger, but 
mingled feelings filled her heart ; feelings which 
she could in nowise explain. "** If you have for- 
given him that "—she would have said, had she 
thought it right to speak out her mind — "if you 
have forgiven him that, then there is notldng 
left for farther forgiveness.*' 

Gertrude had twice a better knowledge of the 
world than he had, twice a quicker perception of 
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how things were going, and shonld be made to 
go. She «w that it was nselesa to refer farther 
to her husband. Norman had come there at h^ 
request to say adieu to her ; that she and he, w1k> 
had been fri^^is since she was a child, might see 
each other before they were separated for erer by 
half a world, and that they might part in loTe 
and charity. She would be his sister-in-law, he 
would be son to her mother, husband to her 
Linda ; he had been, though he now denied it> 
her husband's staunchest friend in his exkemiiy ; 
and it would have added greatly to the bittemesB 
of her departure had she been forced to go with- 
out speaking to him one kindly word. The 
opportunity was given to her, and she would not 
utterly mar its sweetness by insisting on his ia- 
justice to her husband. 

They all remained silent for a while, during 
which Gertrude fondled her baby, and Norman 
produced before the elder boy some present i^xat 
he had brought for him. 

" Now, Alley," said Mrs. Woodward, " you re 
a made man ; won't that do beautifully to play 
with on board the big ship ?" 

" And so, Harry, you have given up official 
life altogether," said Gertrude. 

"Tes," said he — ^"the last day of the last 
year saw my finale at the Weights and Measures. 
I did not live long— officially — ^to enjoy my pro- 
motion. I ahnost wish myself back again." 

" You U go in on melting days, like the retired 

N 2 
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tallow chandler," said Grertrude ; " but, joking 
apart, I wish yon joy on yonr freedom from 
thraldom; a government office in England is 
thraldom. If a man were to give his work only, 
it would he well. All men who have to live by 
labour must do that ; but a man has to give his 
self as well as his work ; to sacrifice his indivi- 
duality ; to become body and soul a part of a 
lumbering old machine." 

This hardly came well from Grertrude, seeing 
that Alaric at any rate had never been required 
to sacrifice any of his individuaUty. But she 
was determined to hate all the antecedents of his 
life, as though those antecedents, and not the 
laxity of his own principles, had brought about 
his ruin. She was prepared to live entirely for 
the fature, and to look back on her London life 
as bad, tasteless, and demoralizing. England to 
her was no longer a glorious country ; for Eng- 
land's laws had made a felon of her husband. 
She wordd go to a new land, new hopes, new 
ideas, new freedom, new work, new life, and a 
new ambition. Excelsior ! there was no longer 
an excelsior left for talent and perseverance in 
this effete country. She and hers would soon find 
room for their energies in a yoimger land ; and 
as she went, she could not but pity those whom 
she left behind. Her reasoning was hardly 
logical, but, perhaps, it was not imfortimate. 

" For myself," said Norman, not quite follow- 
ing all this — " I always liked the Civil Service, 
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and now I leave it with a sort of regret. I am 
quite glad that Charley has my old desk ; it will 
keep up a sort of tie between me and the place." 

" What does Linda say about it, mama ? " 

"Linda and I are both of Harry's way of 
thinking," said Mrs. Woodward, "because 
Norman's Q-rove is such a distance." 

" Distance ! " repeated Gertrude, with some- 
thing of sorrow, but more of scorn in her tone. 
"Distance, mama! why you can get to her 
between breakfast and dinner; think where 
Melbourne is, mama !" 

" It has nearly broken my heart to think of 
it," said Mrs. Woodward. 

" And you will still have Linda, mama, and 
our darling E^tie, and Harry, and dear Charley. 
If the idea of distance should frighten any one 
it is me. But nothing shall frighten me while 
I have my husband and children. Harry, you 
must not let mama be too often alone when some 
other knight shall have come and taken away 
Katie." 

"We will take her to Norman's Grove for 
good and aU, if she will let us," said Harry. 

And now the time came for them to part. 
Harry was to say good bye to her, and then to see 
her no more. Early on the following morning 
Gertrude was to go to Hampton and see Klatie 
for the last time ; to see E^atie for the last 
time, and the cottage, and the shining river, and 
all the well-known objects among which she had 
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passed h^ life. To Mrs. Woodward, to Linda, 
aad Katie, all this was subject of inexpressible 
melancholy ; bnt with Gertrude every feeling of 
romancje seemed to have been absorbed by the 
realities of Ufe. She would, of course, go to Katie 
and give her a fareweU embrace, since Katie was 
still too weak to come to her ; she would say fare- 
well to Uncle Bat, to whom she and Alaric owed 
so much ; she would doubtless shed a tear or two, 
and feel some emotion at parting, even from the 
inanimate associations of her youth ; but all this 
would now impress no lasting sorrow on her. 

She was eager to be off, eager for her new 
career, eager that he should stand on a soil where 
he could once more face his feUow^creatures with- 
out shame. She panted to put thousands of 
leagues of ocean between him and his disgrace. 

On the following morning Gtertrude was to go 
to Hampton for two hours, and then to return to 
MiUbank, with her mother and sister, for whose 
accommodation a bed had been hired in the 
neighbourhood. On that evening Alaric would 
be released from his prison ; and then before day- 
break on the following day they were to take 
their way to the fax^off docks, and place them- 
selves on board the vessel which was to carry 
th^n to their distant home. 

"God bless you, Gertrude," said Normaa, 
whose eyes were not dry. 

"God Almighty bless you, Harry, you and 
Idnda — aiid make you happy. If Linxla does 
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not write constantly, very constantly, you must 
do it for her. We have delayed the happiness of 
your marriage, Harry — ^you must forgive us that, 
as well as aU. our ofchor trespiisi^ei^. I fear Linda 
will never forgive that." 

" Ton won t find her unroerciftd o» that score," 
said he. " Dear Gertrude, good bye." 

She put up h^ face to him, and he kissed 
her, for the first time in his life. '^ He bade me 
give you his love," said she, in her last whisper ; 
" I must, you know, do his bidding." 

Norman's heart palpitated so that he could 
hardly compose his voice for his last answer; 
but even then he would not be untrue to his 
inexorable obstinacy ; he could not send his love 
to a man he did not love. *- Tell him," said he, 
"that he has my sincerest wishes for success, 
wherever he may be ; and Gertrude, I need hardly 
say" — but he could get no further. 

And so they parted. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE CRIMINAL POPULATION IS DISPOSED OP. 

Before we put Alaric on board the ship which 
is to take him away from the land in which he 
might have run so exalted a career, we must say 
one word as to the fate and fortunes of his old 
friend Undy Scott. This gentleman has not been 
represented in our pages as an amiable or high- 
minded person. He has indeed been the bad 
spirit of the tale, the Seeva of our mythology, 
the devil that has led our hero into temptation, 
the incarnation of evil, which it is always neces- 
sary that the novelist should have personified in 
one of his characters to enable him to bring 
about his misfortunes, his tragedies, and various 
requisite catastrophes. Scott had his Vamey 
and such like ; Dickens, his Bill Sykes and such 
like ; all of whom are properly disposed of before 
the end of those volumes in which are described 
their respective careers. I have ventured to in- 
troduce to my readers, as my devil, Mr. 
Undy Scott, M.P., for the TiUietudlem district 
burghs; and I also feel myself boimd to dis- 
pose of him, though of him I regret I cannot 
make so decent an end as was done with Sir 
Eichard Vamey and BiU Sykes. 
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He deserves, however, as severe a fate as 
either of those heroes. With the former wa 
will not attempt to compare him, as the vices 
and devihy of the days • of Queen Elizabeth are 
in no way similar to those in which we indulge ; 
but with Bill Sykes we may contrast him, as 
they flourished in the same era, and had their 
points of similitude, as well as their points of 
difference. 

They were apparently both bom to prey on 
their own species ; they both resolutely adhered 
to a fixed rule that they would in nowise earn 
their bread, and to a rule equally fixed that, 
though they would earn no bread, they would 
consume much. They were both of them blessed 
with a total absence of sensibility and an utter 
disregard to the pain of others, and had no other 
use for a heart than that of a machine for main- 
taining the circulation of the blood. It is but 
little to say that neither of them ever acted on 
principle, on a knowledge, that is, of right and 
wrong, and a selection of the right; in their 
studies of the science of evil they had progressed 
much further than this, and had taught them- 
selves to believe that that which other men 
called virtue was, on its own account, to be re- 
garded as mawkish, insipid, and useless for 
such purposes as the acquisition of money or 
pleasure ; whereas vice was, on its own account, 
to be preferred, as offering the only road to those 
things which they were desirous of possessing. 

N 3 
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So &r there wm a great resemblance between 
Bill Sykes aad Mr. Scott; but then came the 
points of difference, which must give to the 
latter a great pre^^ninence in the eyes of that 
master whom they had both so worthily served. 
Bill could not boast the merit of selecting the 
course which he had run; he had served the 
Devil, having had, bb it wete, no choice in the 
matter ; he was bom and bred and educated an 
evildoer, and could hardly have deserted from the 
colours of his great Captain, without some spi- 
ritual interposition to enable him to do so. To 
Undy a warmer reward must surely be due : he 
had been placed fairly on the world's surfiace, with 
power to choose between good and bad, and had 
deUberately taken the latter ; to him had, at any 
rate, been explained the theory of metim and tuum, 
and he had resolved that he liked tuum better 
than meum ; he had learnt that there is a God 
ruling over us, and a Devil hankering after us^ 
and had made up his mind that he would belong 
to the latter. Bread and water would have come 
to him naturally without any villany on his part, 
ay, and meat and milk, and wine and oil, the fafc 
things of the world; but he elected to be a 
villain; he liked to do the Devil's bidding. — 
Surely he was the better servant ; surely he shall 
have the richer reward. 

And yet poor Bill Sykes, for whom here I 
would willingly say a word or two, could I, by 
so saying, mitigate the wrath against him, is al- 
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ways held as the in€»*e detestable seonudrel. 
Lady, you now know them both. Is it not th© 
fact, that, knowing him as yoa do, you could 
spend a pleasant hour enough with Mr. Scott 
sitting next to hiTn at dinner, whereas your 
blood would creep within you, your hair would 
stand on end, your voice would stick in your 
throat, if you were suddenly told that Bill Sykes 
was in your presence ? ^ 

Poor Bill ! I have a sort of love for him, as 
he walks about, wretched with that dog of his, 
though I know that it is necessary to hang him. 
Yes, Bill ; I, your friend, cannot gainsay that, 
must acknowledge that. Hard as the case may 
be, you must be hung ; hung out of the way of 
further mischief: my spoons, my wife*s throat, 
my children's brains, demand that. You, Bill, 
and polecats, and such like, must be squenched 
when we can come across you, seeing that you 
make yourself so universally disagreeable. It 
is your ordained nature to be disagreeable ; you 
plead silently. I know it ; I admit the hardship 
of your case ; but still, my BiU, self-preservation 
is the first law of nature. You must be hung. 
But while hanging you, I admit that you are 
more sinned against than sinning. There is 
another, Bill, another, who will surely take 
account of this in some way, though it is not 
for me to tell you how. 

Yes, I hang Bill Sykes with soft regret ; but 
with what a savage joy, with what exultation of 
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heart, with what alacrity of eager soul, with what 
aptitude of mind to the deed, would I hang my 
jGdend, Undy Scott, the memher of Parliament 
for the TiUietudlem burghs, if I could but get 
at his throat for such a purpose. Hang him ! 
ay, as high as TTaman ! In this there would be 
no regret, no yadllation of purpose, no doubt 
as to the propriety of the sacrifice, no feeling 
that I was so ixeating him, not for his own de- 
sert, but for my advantage. 

We hang men, I believe, with this object only, 
that we should deter others firom crime ; but in 
hanging Bill, we shall hardly deter his brother. 
Dick Sykes must look to crime for his bread, 
seeing that he has been so educated, seeing that 
we have not yet taught him another trade. 

But if I could hang Undy Scott, I think I 
should deter some others. The figure of Undy 
swinging firom a gibbet at the broad end of 
Lombard Street would have an effect. Ah ! my 
fingers itch to be at the rope. 

Fate, however, and the laws are averse. To 
gibbet him, in one sense, would have been my 
privilege, had I drank deeper fi^m that Castalian 
riU whose dark waters are tinged with the gall 
of poetic indignation ; but as in other sense I 
may not hang him, I will tell how he was driven 
fi-om his club, and how he ceased to number 
himself among the legislators of his country. 

Undy Scott, among his other good qualities, 
possessed an enormous quantity of that which 
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schoolboys in these days call " cheek." He was 
not easily browbeaten ; and was generally pre- 
pared to browbeat others.- Mr. Chaffanbrass cer- 
tainly did get the better of him ; but then Mr. 
Chaffanbrass was on his own dnnghiU. Could 
TJndy Scott have had Mr. Chaffanbrass down 
at the clubs, there would have been, perhaps, 
another tale to tell. 

Give me the cock that can crow in any yard ; 
such cocks, however, we know are scarce. TJndy 
Scott, as he left the Old Bailey, was aware that he 
had cut a sorry figure, and felt that he must imme-^ 
diately do something to put himself right again, 
at any rate before his portion of the world. He 
must perform some exploit uncommonly cheeky, 
in order to cover his late discomfiture. To get- 
the better of Mr. Chaffanbrass at the Old Bailey 
had been beyond him; but he "might yet do 
something at the clubs to set aside the unani-^ 
mous verdict which had been given against him 
in the city. Nay, he must do something, unless- 
he was prepared to go to the wall utterly, and 
at once. 

Going to the wall with TJndy would mean 
absolute ruin ; he lived but on the cheekiness of 
his gait and habits ; he had become member of 
Parliament, government official, railway director, 
and club aristocrat, merely by dint of cheek. He 
had now received a great blow ; he had stood 
before a crowd, and been annihilated by the 
better cheek of Mr. Chaffanbrass, and, therefore,, 
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it behoved hini at once to do something. When 
the perftune of the rose grows stale, the flower ia 
at once thrown aside, and carried off as foul refose. 
It behoved Undy to see that his perfume was 
maintained in its purity, ot he, too, would be 
carried off. 

The club to which Undy more especially 
belonged was called the Downing ; and of this 
Alaric was also a member, having been intro- 
duced into it by his friend. Here had Alaric spent 
by fax too many of the hours of his married life, 
and had become weU-known and popular. At the 
time of his conviction the summer was far ad^ 
vanced ; it was then August ; but Parliament 
was still sitting, and there were suflGlcient club 
men remaining in London to create a daily 
gathering at the Downing. 

On the day following that on which the ver- 
dict was found, Undy convened a special com- 
mittee of the dub, in order that he might 
submit to it a proposition which he thought it 
indispensable should come from him— so, at 
least, he declared. The committee did assemble, 
and when Undy met it, he saw among the faces 
before him not a few with whom he would 
willingly have dispensed. However, he had 
come there to exercise his cheek ; no one there 
should cow him; the wig of Mr. Chaffanbrass 
was, at any rate, absent. 

And so he submitted his proposition. I need 
not trouble my readers with the neat little speech 
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in which it was made. Undy was true to him* 
self, and the speech was neat. The proposition 
was this : that as he had unfortunately been the 
means of introducing Mr. Alaric Tudor to the 
club, he considered it to be his duty to suggest 
that the name of that gentleman should be struck 
off the books. He then expressed his unmitigated 
disgust at the crime of which Tudor had been 
found guilty, uttered some nice little platitudes 
in the cause of virtue, and expressed a hope 
" that he might so far refer to a personal mat' 
ter as to say that his father s family would 
take care that the lady, whose fortune had been 
the subject of the trial, should not lose one 
penny through the dishonesty of her trustee," 

Oh, Undy, as high as Haman, if I could ! as 
high as Haman ! and if not in Lombard Street, 
then on that open ground where Waterloo Place 
bisects PaU MaU, so that all the clubs might see 
thee ! 

" He would advert," he said, " to one other 
matter, though, perhaps, his doing so was unne- 
cessary. It was probably known to them all 
that he had been a witness at the late trial : an 
iniquitous attempt had been made by the pri^ 
soner s counsel to connect his name with the 
prisoner s guilt. They aU too weU knew the 
latitude allowed to lawyers in the criminal courts, 
to pay much attention to this. Had he " (Undy 
Scott) "in any way infringed the laws of his 
country, he was there to answer for it. But he 
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would go Airtlier tlian this, and declare that if 
any member of that club doubted his probity in 
the matter, he was perfectly willing to submit to 
such member documents which would — &c., &c." 

He finished his speech, and an awfcd silence 
reigned around him. No enthusiastic ardour 
welcomed the well-loved Undy back to his club, 
and comforted him after the rough usage of the 
unpolished Chaflfanbrass. No ten or twenty 
voices combined expressed, by their clamorous 
negation of the last proposed process, that their 
Undy was above reproach. The eyes around 
looked into him with no friendly alacrity. Undy, 
Undy, more cheek still, still more cheek, or you 
are surely lost. 

"If," said he in a well-assumed indignant 
tone of injured innocence, " there be any in the 
club who do suspect me of anything unbecoming 
a gentleman in this affair, I am willing to retire 
from it till the matter shall have been investi- 
gated; but in such case I demand that the 
investigation be immediate." 

Oh, Undy, Undy, the supply of cheek is not 
bad ; it is all but unlimited ; but yet it sujOSices 
thee not. " Can there be positions in this mo- 
dem West End world of mine," thought Undy 
to himself, " in which cheek, unbounded cheek, 
will not suflB.ce ?" Oh, Undy, they are rare ; but 
still there are such, and this, unfortunately for 
thee, seemeth to be one of them. 

And then up got a discreet old baronet, one 
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who moveth not often in the affairs around him, 
but who, when he moveth, stirreth many waters, 
a man of broad acres, and a quiet, well-assured 
fame, which has grown to him without his 
seeking it, as barnacles grow to the stout keel 
when it has been long a-swimming ; him, of 
aU men, would Undy have wished to see imcon- 
cemed with these matters. 

Not in many words, nor eloquent did Sir 
Thomas speak. " He felt it his duty," he said, 
"to second the proposal made by Mr. Scott for 
removing Mr. Tudor from amongst them. 
He had watched this trial with some care, and 
he pitied Mr. Tudor from the bottom of his 
heart. He would not have thought that he 
could have felt so strong a sympathy for a man 
convicted of dishonesty. But Mr. Tudor had 
been convicted, and he must incur the penalties 
of his fault. One of these penalties must, un- 
doubtedly, be his banishment from this club. 
He therefore seconded Mr. Scott's proposal." 

He then stood silent for a moment, having 
finished that task ; but yet he did not sit down. 
Why, oh, why does he not sit down ? why, oh 
Undy, does he thus stand, looking at the surface 
of the table on which he is leaning ? 

"And now," he said, "he had another pro- 
position to make ; and that was that Mr. Un- 
decimus Scott should also be expelled from the 
club," and having so spoken, in a voice of unusual 
energy, he then sat down. 
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And now, Undy, you may sua well pack up, and 
be off without Airtlier fuss, to Boulogne, Oetend, 
or some such idle Elysium, with such money 
scrapings as you may be able to collect together. 
No importunity will avail thee anything against 
the judges and jurymen who are now trying thee. 
One word from that silent old baronet was worse 
to thee than all that Mr. Chaffanbrass cotdd say. 
Come ! pack up, and begone. 

But he was still a member of Parliament. 
The Parliament, however, was about to be dis- 
solved, and, of course, it would be useless for him 
to stand again ; he, like Mr. M^Buffer, had had 
his spell of it, and he recognised the necessity of 
vanishing. He at first thought that his life as 
a legislator might be allowed to come to a natural 
end, that he might die as it were in his bed, 
without suffering the acute pain of applying for 
the Chiltem Hundreds. In this, however, he 
found himself wrong. The injured honour of all 
the Tillietudlemites rose against him with one 
indignant shout ; and a rumour, a horrid rumour 
of a severer fate met his ears. He applied at once 
for the now coveted sinecure,-~and was refused. 
Her Majesty could not consent to entrust to him 

the duties of the situation in questio n ■ ; and 

in lieu thereof the House expelled him by its 
unanimous voice. 

And now, indeed, it was time for him to pack 
and begone. He was now liable to the vulgarest 
persecution from the vulgar herd; his very tailor 
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and bootmaker wotild beleaguer him, and coarse 
unwashed bailifib take him by the collar. Yes^ 
now indeed, it was time to be off. 

And off he was. He paid one fleeting visit to 
my Lord at Cauldkale Castle, coUecting what 
little he might ; another to his honourable wife, 
adding some slender increase to his Httle budget,, 
and then he was off. Whither, it is needless to 
say — ^to Hamburg perhaps, or to Ems, or the 
richer tables of Homburg. How he flourished 
for a while with ambiguous success; how he 
talked to the young English tourists of what he 
had done when in Parliament, especially for the 
rights of married women; how he poked his 
"Honourable" card in every one's way, and 
lugged Lord Qaberlunzie into aU conversations ; 
how his face became pimply and his wardrobe 
seedy ; and how at last his wretched life will ooze 
out from him in some dark comer, like the filthy 
juice of a decayed fimgus which makes hideous 
the hidden wall on which it bursts, aU this is 
unnecessary more particularly to describe. He 
is probably still living, and those who desire 
his acquaintance will find him creeping round 
some gambling table, and trying to look as 
though he had in his pocket ample means to 
secure those hoards of money which men are 
so listlessly raking about. From our view he 
has now vanished. 

It was a bitter February morning, when two 
cabs stood packing themselves at No. 5, Paradise 
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Row, Millbank. It was hardly yet six o'clock, 
and Paradise Bow was dark as Erebus ; that soli- 
tary gas-light sticking out from the wall of the 
prison only made darkness visible; the tallow 
candles which were brought in and out with 
every article that was stuffed under a seat, or 
into a comer, would get themselves blown out ; 
and the sleet which was falling fast made the 
wicks wet, so that they could with difficulty be 
relighted. 

But at last the cabs were packed with luggage, 
and into one got Grertrude with her husband, her 
baby, and her mother; and into the other 
Charley handed Linda, then Alley, and lastly, 
the youthful maiden, who humbly begged his 
pardon as she stepped up to the vehicle; and 
then, having given due directions to the driver, 
he not without difficulty squeezed himself into 
the remaining space. 

Such journeys as these are always made at a 
slow pace. Cabmen know very weU who must 
go fast, and who may go slow. Women with 
children going on board an emigrant vessel at 
six o'clock on a February morning may be taken 
very slowly. And very slowly Gertrude and her 
party were taken. Time had been — nay, it was 
but the other day — ^when Alaric's impatient soul 
would have spumed at such a pace as this. But 
now he sat tranquil enough. His wife held one 
of his hands, and the other he pressed against his 
eyes, as though shading them from the light. 
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Light there was none, but lie had not yet learnt 
to face Mrs. Woodward even in the darkness. 

He had come out of the prison on the day 
before, and had spent an evening with her. It 
is needless to say that no one had upbraided him, 
that no one had hinted that his backslidings had 
caused all this present misery, had brought them 
all to that wretched cabin, and would on the 
morrow separate, perhaps for ever, a mother and 
a child who loved each other so dearly. No one 
spoke to him of this ; perhaps no one thought of 
it ; he, however, did so think of it, that he could 
not hold his head up before them. 

" He was ill," Grertrude said ; " his long con- 
finement had prostrated him; but the sea air 
would revive him in a day or two." And then 
she made herself busy, and got the tea for them, 
and strove, not wholly in vain, " to drive dull care 
away !" 

But slowly as the cabs went in spite of 
Charley's vocal execrations, they did get to the 
docks in time. Who, indeed, was ever too late at 
the docks ? Who, that ever went there, had not 
to linger, linger, linger, till every shred of patience 
was clean worn out ? They got to the docks in 
time, and got on board that fast sailing, clinker 
built, never beaten, always healthy ship, the Flash 
of Lightning, 5500 tons, A 1. Why, we have 
often wondered, are ships designated as A 1, 
seeing that all ships are of that class. Where is 
the excellence, seeing that all share it? Of 
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ooorse, the Flash of Lightning was A 1. The 
author has for years been looking out, and has 
not yet found a ship advertised as A 2, or even 
as B 1. What is this catalogue of comparafcive 
excellence, of which there is but one visible 
number ? 

The world, we think, makes a great mistake 
on the subject of saying, or acting, farewell. 
The word or deed should partake of the siwiden- 
ness of electricity, but we all drawl through it at 
a snail's pace. We are supposed to tear ourselves 
from our friends ; but tearing is a process which 
should be done quickly. What is so wretched as 
Ungering over a last kiss, giving the hand for the 
third time, saying over and over again, " Good 
bye, John, Grod bless you, and mind you write !" 
Who has not seen his dearest friends standing 
round the window of a railway carriage, while the 
train would not start, and has not longed to say 
to them, "Stand not upon the order of your 
going, but go at once!" And of all such fareweUs, 
the ship's farewell is the longest and the most 
dreary. There the train is so very slow in start- 
ing, and the starting is of such importance, that a 
terribly tedious time is devoted to its preparation. 
One sits on a damp bench, snuffing up the odour 
of oil and ropes, cupelling one's brains to think 
what farther word of increased tenderness can be 
spoken. No tenderer word can be spoken. One 
returns again and again to the weather, to coats 
and cloaks, perhaps even to sandwiches and the 
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sherry flask. All effect is thus destroyed, and a 
trespass is made eveaai on the domain of feeling. 

I remember a line of poetry, learnt in my 
earliest youth, and which I believe to have ema- 
nated from a sentimental Frenchman, a man o£ 
genit^, with whom my parents were acquainted. 
It is as foUows : — 

Are you go 7 — Is you gone ? — ^And 1 left ! — vera veil ! 

Now the whole business of a fereweU is con- 
tained in that Hne. When the moment comes, 
let that be said; let that be said and felt, and 
then let the dear ones part. 

Mrs. Woodward and C^ertrude— God bless 
them! — ^had never studied the subject. They 
knew no better tiian to sit in the nasiy cabin, sur- 
rounded by boxes, stewards, porters, children, and 
abominations of every kind, holding each other's 
hands, and pressing damp handkerchiefs to their 
eyes. The delay, the lingering, upset even Grer- 
trude, and brought her for a moment down to the 
usual level of leave-taking womanhood. Alaric, 
the meanwhile, stood leaning over the ta&ail 
with Charley, as mute as the fishes beneath him. 

" Write to us the moment you get there," said 
Charley, How often had the injunction been 
given ! " And now we had better get off — ^you'U 
be better when we are gone, Alaric" — Charley 
had some sense of the truth about him — "And, 
Alaric, take my word for it, I'll come and set the 
Melbourne Weights and Measures to rights before 
long — ^I'U come and weigh your gold for you." 
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" We had better be going now," said Charley, 
looking down into the cabin — "they may let 
loose and be off any moment now." 

" Oh, Charley, not yet, not yet," said Linda, 
clinging to her sister. 

" You U have to go down to the Nore, if you 
stay ; that's aU," said Charley. 

And then again began the kissing and the 
crying. Yes, ye dear ones — ^it is hard to part — 
it is hard for the mother to see the child of her 
bosom torn from her for ever ; it is cruel that 
sisters should be severed ; it is a harsh sentence 
for the world to give, that of such a separation 
as this. These, ye loving hearts, are the pe- 
nalties of love ! Those that are content to love 
must always be content to pay them. 

" Go, mama, go," said Grertrude ; " dearest, 
best, sweetest mother — my own, own mother; 
go, Linda, darling Linda. Grive my kindest love 
to Harry — Charley, you and Harry will be good 
to mama, I know you will. And mama" — ^and 
then she whispered to her mother one last prayer 
in Charley's favour — " She may love him now, 
indeed she may." 

Alaric came to them at the last moment — 
*' Mrs. Woodward," said he, " say that you forgive 
me. 

" I do," said she, embracing him — " God knows 
that I do ; — ^but, Alaric, remember what a trea- 
sure you possess." 

And so they parted. May God speed the 
wanderers ! 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE FATE OF THE NAVVIES. 

And now, having despatched Alaric and his wife 
and bairns on their long journey, we must go 
back for a while and tell how Charley had been 
transformed from an imprudent, idle, young navvy 
into a well-conducted, zealous, young Weights. 

When Alaric was convicted, Charley had, as 
we aU know, belonged to the Internal Navigation ; 
when the six months' sentence had expired, Char- 
ley was in full blow at the decorous office in 
Whitehall ; and during the same period Norman 
had resigned and taken on himself the new duties 
of a country squire. The change which had been 
made had aflfected others than Charley. It had 
been produced by one of those far-stretching, 
world-moving commotions which now and then 
occur, sometimes twice or thrice in a generation, 
and, perhaps, not again for half a century, causing 
timid men to whisper in comers, and the brave 
and high-spirited to struggle with the struggling 
waves, so that when the storm subsides they may 
be found floating on the surface. A moral earth- 
quake had been endured by a portion of the Civil 
Service of the country. 

The Internal Navigation had . No^ my 

VOL. III. o 
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prognostic reader, it had not been reformed ; no 
new blood had been in^ed into it ; no attempt 
had been made to produce a better discipline by 
the appointment of a yaonger secretary; there 
had been no carting away of decayed wood in the 
shape of Mr. Snape, or. gathering of rank weeds, 
in the form of Mr. Corkscrew ; nothing of the 
kind had been attempted. No-^the disease had 
gone too far either for phlebotomy, purging, or 
oautery.— The Internal Navigation had ceased 
to exist ! Its demise had been in this wise. — 
It may be remembered that some time since 
Mr. Oldeschole had mentioned in the hearing of 
Mr. Snape that things were going wrong. Sir 
Gregory Hardlines had expressed an adverse opi- 
nion as to the Internal Navigation, and worse, 
ten times worse than that, there had been an ar- 
ticle in the " Times." Now, we all know that 
if anything is ever done in any way towards im- 
provement in these days, the public press does 
it. And we all know, also, of what the public 
press consists. Mr. Oldeschole knew this well, 
and even Mr. Snape had a glimmering idea of 
the truth. When he read that article, Mr. Olde- 
schole felt that his days were numbered, and 
Mr. Snape, when he heard of it, began to calcu- 
late for the hundredth time to what highest 
amount of pension he might be adjudged to be 
entitled by a liberal-minded Treasury minute. 
Mr. Oldeschole began to set his house in order, 
hopelessly ; for any such criSfort the time was gone 
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by. It was too late for the office to be so done 
by, andtoo late for Mr. Oldeschole io do it. He 
had no aptitude £qt new styles and. jxLodem im- 
provemeoortB ; he eould not tmderstaad Sir Grego- 
ly's code of rules, foid was duinfoimded by the 
Civil-Service requisitions that veete made upon 
him from time to time. Then came freqnent 
calls for him to attend at Sir Gregory's office. 
There a new broom had been brought in, in the 
place of our poor friend Alaric, a broom which 
seemed determined to sweep all before it with 
an unmitigable enei^. Mr. Oldeschole found 
that he could not stand at all before this young 
Hercules, seeing that his special stall was consi- 
dered to be the foulest in the whole range of the 
Augean stables. He soon saw that the river was 
to be turned in on him, and that he was to be 
officially obliterated in the flood. 

The civility of those wonder-doing demigods — 
those Magi of the Civil Service office — ^was most 
oppressive to him. When he got to the board, 
he was always treated with a deference which 
he knew was but a prelude to barbaric tortures. 
They would ask him to sit down in a beautiftd 
new leathern arm-chair, as though he were reaUy 
some great man, and then examine him as they 
would a candidate for the Custom House, smiling 
always, but looking at him as though they were 
determined to see through him. 

They asked him all manner of questions ; but 
there was one question which they put to him, 

o 2 
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day after day, for four days, that nearly drove 
him mad. It was always put by that horrid 
young lynx-eyed new commissioner, who sat 
there with his hair brushed high from off his 
forehead, peering out of his capacious excellently 
washed shirt collars, a personification of conscious 
official zeal. 

" And now, Mr. Oldeschole, if you have had 
leisure to consider the question more fully, per- 
haps you can define to us what is the — ^hum — 
hm — ^the use — ^hum — ^h-m — ^hm — ^the exact use 
of the Internal Navigation Office?" 

And then Sir Warwick would go on looking 
through his millstone as though now he really 
had a hope of seeing something, and Sir Gregory 
would lean back in his chair, and rubbing his 
hands slowly over each other, like a great Aki- 
netos as he was, wait leisurely for Mr. Oldes- 
chole's answer, or rather for his no answer. 

What a question was this to ask of a man 
who had spent all his life in the Internal Navi- 
gation Office? reader! should it chance that 
thou art a clergyman, imagine what it would be 
to thee, wert thou asked what is the exact use of 
the Church of England, and that, too, by some 
stubborn catechist whom thou wert bound to 
answer ; or, if a lady, happy in a husband and 
family, say, what would be thy feelings if de- 
manded to define the exact use of matrimony? 
Use ! Is it not all in all to thee? 

Mr. Oldeschole felt a hearty inward conviction 
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that his office had been of very great use. In 
the first place, had he not drawn from it a thou- 
sand a year for the last five and twenty years? 
had it not given maintenance and employment 
to many worthy men who might perhaps have 
found it difficult to obtain maintenance else- 
where ? had it not always been an office, a pubUe 
office of note and reputation, with proper work 
assigned to it ? The use of it — ^the exact use of 
it? Mr. Oldeschole at last declared, with some 
indignation in his tone, that he had been there 
for forty years and knew well that the office was 
very useM; but that he would not imdertake 
to define its exact use. " Thank you, thank you, 
Mr. Oldeschole — ^that will do, I think," said the 
very spruce looking new gentleman out of his 
shirt coUars. 

In these days there was a kind of prescience 
at the Internal Navigation that something 
special was going to be done with them. Mr. 
Oldeschole said nothing openly; but it may be 
presumed that he did whisper somewhat to those 
of the seniors around him in whom he most 
confided. And, then, his frequent visits to 
Whitehall were spoken of even by the most 
thoughtless of the navvies, and the threatenings 
of the coming storm revealed themselves with 
more or less distinctness to every mind. 

At last the thunder-cloud broke and the bolt 
fell. Mr. Oldeschole was ioformed that the 
Lords of the Treasury had resolved on breaking 
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up the establisliment and. providing fiar the 
duties ia another way* Afi the word, duties 
passed Sir Gregory's lips, a. slight smile waa seen 
to hover round the mouth of the new Gomiois- 
sioner. Mr. Oldeschole would, he was informed, 
receive an official notification to this effect on 
the following morning; and on: the following 
morning accordingly a despatch arrived, of great 
length, containing the resolution of my Liords, 
and putting an absolute extinguislier on the life 
of every navvy. 

How Mr. Oldeschole, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, conmmnicated the tidings to 
the elder brethren ; and how the elder brethren, 
with palpitating hearts and quivering voices, re- 
peated the tale to the listening juniors^ it beats 
me now to describe. The boldest ^irits were 
then cowed, the loudest miscreants were tiien 
silenced; there were but few gibes, but little 
jeering at the liitemal Navigation on that day ; 
though Charley, who had: already other hopes, 
contrived to keep up his spirit. The men stood 
about talking in clusters, and old animosities 
were at an end. The lamb sat down with the 
wolf, and Mr. Snape and Dick ScatteraU became 
quite confidential. 

" I knew it was going to happen," said Mr. 
Snape to him: "Indeed Mr, Oldeschole has 
been consulting us about it for some time; but 
I must own I did! nx)t think it would be so sud- 
den ; I must own that." 
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"If you kiiew^it»was coming" said Coikskxt^B^^. 
''why didn't lyou tell a. chap:?-' 

"Kwas not. at liberty/' said Mr..SnapB^. Inofcr 
ing very wise. 

"We shall all have liberty enough now/'" said 
Scatterall; "I wonder. what, they'll. do with ua^ 
eh, Charley?" 

" I beheve they wiU send the worst, of us tD. 
Spike Island or Darfaoaoor prison/' said Charily ; 
"but Mr. Snape,,no doubt, has heard andJcan 
teU us." 

" Oh, come, Charley ! It don't do to chaff 
now," said a young navvy, who was- especially 
down in the mouth. " I wonder will they do 
anything for a fellow?" 

" I heard my uncle^ in Parliament Street, say, 
chat when a chap, has got any infested interest in 
I thing, they can't turn him out," said Corkscrew; 
• and my uncle is a parliamentary agent." 

"Can't they^ though/' saidi ScatteraU. . "It 
3ems to me that they mean to, at any rate; 
aere wasn't a word about pensions, or anything; 
f that sort, was there, Mr; Snape ? " 

"Not a word," said Snape: " But. thxMW who: 

e entitled to pensions » can't- be adaSBoted-.injxut. 

Dusly; as far as I can see they must. give> mBi 

y whole salary. I. don't think they can^-do 

3S." 

"You're all serene then, Mr; Snape^" sadd 

^ou're in the right box. Looking/ at 

utt light, Mr. Snape, L tUdnki^ you 
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ought to stand sometliing handsome in the shape 
of lunch. Come, what do you say to chops and 
stout all round?" Dick will go over and order 
it in a minute/' 

"I wish you wouldn't, Charley," said the 
nawy, who seemed to be most aflfected, and who, 
in his present humour, could not endure a joke. 
As Mr. Snape did not seem to accede to Charley's 
view9, the liberal proposition fell to the ground. 

" Care killed a cat," said ScatteraU. " I shan't 
break my heart about it. I never liked the shop 
— did you, Charley?" 

" Well, I must say I think we have been very 
comfortable here, under Mr. Snape," said Charley. 
" But if Mr. Snape is to go, why the office cer- 
tainly would be deuced dull without him." 

"Charley!" said the broken-hearted young 
nawy, in a tone of reproach. 

Sorrow, however, did not take away their ap- 
petite, and as Mr. Snape did not see fitting 
occasion for providing a banquet, they clubbed 
together, and among them managed to get a 
spread of beefsteaks, and porter. ScatteraU, as 
requested, went across the Strand to order it at 
the cook-shop, while Corkscrew and Charley pre- 
pared the tables. "And, now, mind it's the 
thing," said Dick, who, with intimate familiarity, 
had penetrated into the eating-house kitchen; 
"not dry, you know, or too much done, and lots 
of fat." 

And, then, as the generous viands renewed 
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their strength, and as the potent stout warmed 
their blood, happier ideas came to them, and 
they began to hope that the world was not all 
over. " WeU, I shall try for the Customs," said 
the unhappy one, after a deep puU at the pewter. 
"I shall try for the Customs; one does get 
such stunning feeds for tenpence at that place in 
Thames Street/' Poor youth ! his ideas of earn- 
ing his bread did not in their wildest flight spread 
beyond the public offices of the Civil Service. 

For a few days longer they hung about the 
old office, doing nothing ; how could men so cir- 
cumstanced do anjrthing? — and waiting for their 
fate. At last their fate was announced. Mr. 
Oldeschole retired with his full salary. Secreta- 
ries and such like always retire with ftdl pay, 
as it is necessary that dignity should be sup- 
ported. Mr. Snape and the other seniors were 
pensioned, with a careful respect to their years 
of service ; with which arrangement they all of 
them expressed themselves highly indignant, 
and loudly threatened to bring the cruelty of 
their treatment before Parliament, by the aid of 
sundry members, who were supposed to be on 
the look out for such work ; but, as nothing fur- 
ther was ever heard of them, it may be presumed 
that the members in question did not regard the 
case as one on which the government of the day 
was sufficiently vulnerable to make it worth their 
while to trouble themselves. Of the younger 
clerks, two or three, including the unhappy one, 

o 3 
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were drafted into other offices^ some oth^-s re- 
oeived one or more, years' pay, and,, then, tore 
iliemselyes away £rom the fascinations of London 
life ; among those was Mr; E» Scatterail, who, in 
after years, will doubtless become a lawgiver in 
Hong Kong ; for to that colony has he betaken 
himself. Some few others, more unfortunate 
than the rest, among whom poor Sorewey was 
ihe most conspicuous, were treated with a more 
absolute rigoxir, , and. were sent upon the world 
portionless. Screwey had. been constant in his 
devotion to pork-chops, and had persisted in 
spelling blue without the final e. He was, 
therefore, declared unworthy of any further pub- 
lic confidence whatever. He is now in his 
uncle's office in Parliament Street;, and it is to 
be hoped that his peculiar talents may there be 
found useful. 

And so the Internal Navigation Office came to 
an end, and the dull, dingy rooms were vacant. 
Ruthless men shovelled off as waste paper all the 
lock entries of which Charley had once been so 
proud ; and the ponderous ledgers, which Mx: 
Snape had delighted to haul about, were sent 
away into Cimmerian darkness, and probably to 
utter destruction. And then the Intemal Navi- 
gation was no more 

Among those who were drafted into other, 
offices was Charley, whom propitioTis fate took 
to the Weights and Measures. But it must not 
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be imagined: that. chsam^tiH^k hmii there... IjUer 
Weights andJSj;eaflTire& wA».aii.JIlysiiam,,the;doorv 
of which was aever casually open- 
Charley at this time was a mneh. altered, maa;, 
not that he had become a^ good derk at hisold 
office; such a. change one may say waa imppgh 
sible; there were no. good clerks at the Internal. 
Navigation, ,and Charley had, so long been among: 
navvies the most knavish or nawiest, that any 
such transformation would have met with no 
credence; but. out of his office he had become a. 
much altered man. As Katie had said, it was. 
as though some one had come to him from the 
dead. He could not go back to his oldhaunts^ 
he could not return like a dog to his vomit, as 
long as he had that purse so, near his heart, a». 
long as that voice sounded in his ear, while 
the memory of that kiss lingered in his heart. 

He now told everything to Grertrude, all his 
debts, an his love, and all his despair. There is 
no relief for sorrow like the sympathy of a friend, 
if one can only find it. But then the sympathy 
must be real ; mock sympathy always teUs the 
truth against itself, always fails to deceive. He 
told everything to Grertrude, and by her counsel 
he told much to Norman. He could not speak 
to him, true friend as he was, of Katie and her 
love. There was that about the subject which 
made it too sacred for man's ears, too ftiU of ten- 
derness to be spoken of without feminine tears. 
It was only in the little parlour at Paradise Eow, 
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when the evening had grown dark, and Gertrude 
was sitting with her baby in her arms, that the 
boisterous young navvy could bring himself to 
speak of his love. 

During these months Katie's health had 
greatly improved, and as she herseK had gained 
in strength, she had gradually begun to think 
that it was yet possible for her to Uve. Little 
was now said by her about Charley, and not 
much was said of him in her hearing ; but still 
she did learn how he had changed his office, and 
with his office his mode of life ; she did hear of 
his literary effi)rts, and of his kindness to G-er- 
trude, and it would seem as though it were 
ordained that his moral life and her physical life 
were to gain strength together. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

MR. NOGO's LAST QUESTION. 

But at this time Charley was not idle. The 
fate of " Crinoline and Macassar " has not yet 
been told ; nor has that of the two rival chief- 
tains, the " Baron of Ballyporeen and Sir An- 
thony Allan a Dale." These heartrending tales 
appeared in due course, bit by bit, in the pages 
of the " Daily Delight." On every morning of 
the week, Sundays excepted, a page and a half of 
Charley's narrative was given to the expectant 
public; and though I am not prepared to say 
that the public received the offering with any 
violent acclamations of applause, that his name 
became suddenly that of a great unknown, that 
literary cliques talked about him to the exclusion 
of other topics, or that he rose famous one morn- 
ing as Byron did after the publication of the 
Corsair, nevertheless something was said in 
his praise. The " Daily DeUght," on the whole, 
was rather belittled by its grander brethren of 
the press, but a word or two was said here and 
there to exempt Charley's fictions from the gene- 
ral pooh-poohing with which the remainder of 
the publication was treated. 

Success, such, as this even, is dear to the mind 
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of a young author, and Charley began to feel 
that he had done something. The editor was 
proportionably civil to him, and he was en- 
couraged to commence a third historiette. 

" We have polished off poison and petticoats 
pretty weU," said the editor. " What do you 
say now to something political?'' 

Charley had no objection in life. 

" This divorce biU, now — ^we could, have half 
a dozen married couples all separating, getting 
rid of their ribs and buokling again, helber-skel- 
ter, every man to somebody else's wife; and 
the parish parson refusing to do the work; just, 
to show the immorality of the thing." 

Charley said he'd^think about it. 

"Or the Danubian Principalities and the 
Erench alliance — could, you manage now to hj 
your scene in Constantinople?" 

Charley doubted whether he could. 

" Or perhaps India is the thing. The Cawn- 
pore massacre would work up into any lengths 
you pleased. You could get a file of the ' Times,' 
you know, for your facts." 

But while the editor was giving these various 
valuable hints as to the author's future subjects, 
the author himself, with base mind, was thinking 
how much he should be paid for his past labourSi 
At last he ventured, in the mildest maniMer> to 
allude to the subject. 

"Payment !" said the editor. 

Chaiiey said that he had understood that there 
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\mstto be some fixedl seaLe of pay ; so mnck per 
^eeh, or sometbing of tliat sort,. 

"Undoubtedly there will/' said the editor; 
" and tbose who wiU have the courage and: pert 
severance to work through with us, till the pub* 
lication has. obtained that wide popularity whicL 
it is sure to achieve, will doubtless be paid, be 
paid as no writers for, any periodical in this, 
metropolis have ever: yet. been paid. But at 
present, Mr. Tudor, you really must be aware 
that it is quite out of the question." 

Charley had not the courage and perseverance 
to work tibrough with the " Daily Delight " till it 
had achieved its promised popularity, and conse- 
quently left its ranks like a dastard. He consult- 
ed both Gertrude andNorman on the subject, and 
on their advice set himself to work on his own 
bottom. "You may perhaps manage to fly alone,^' 
said Grertrude ; "but you will find it very difficult 
to fly if you tie the whole weight of iiie " Daily 
Delight " under your wings." So Charley pre- 
pared himself for solitary soaring. 

While he was thus working, ihe time arrived 
at which Norman was to leave his office, and it 
occurred to him that it might be possible that 
he should bequeath- his vacancy to Charley. He 
went himself to Sir Gregory, and explaiaed, not 
only his own circumstances, and his former 
fiiendship with Alaric Tudor, but also the re- 
lationship between Alaric and Charley. HJe then 
learnt, in the strictest confidence, of course, that 
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the doom of the Internal Navigation had jusi 
been settled, and that it would be necessary ta 
place in other oflSces those young men who could 
in any way be regarded as worth their salt, and, 
after considerable manceuvring, had it so ar- 
ranged that the ne'er-do-well young nawie 
should recommence his official life under better 
auspices. 

Nor did Charley come in at the bottom of his 
office ; but was allowed by some inscrutable order 
of the great men who arranged those things to 
take a position in the Weights and Measures 
equal in seniority and standing to that which he 
had held at the Navigation, and much higher, of 
course in pay. There is an old saying, which 
the unenlightened credit, and which declares that 
that which is sauce foi^^the goose is sauce also for 
the gander. Nothing put into a proverb since the 
days of Solomon was ever more untrue. That 
which is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the 
gander, and especially is not so in official life. 
Poor Screwey was the goose, and certainly got 
the sauce best suited to him when he was turned 
adrift out of the Civil Service. Charley was the 
gander, and fond as I am of him for his many 
excellent qualities, I am fain to own that justice 
might fairly have demanded that he should be 
cooked after the same receipt. But it suited 
certain potent personages to make a swan of him, 
and therefore, though it had long been an assured 
fact through the whole service that no man was 
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ever known to enter the Weights and Measures 
without the strictest examination, though the 
character of aspirants for that high office were 
always subjected to a rigid scrutiny, though 
knowledge, accompKshments, industry, morality, 
outward decency, inward zeal, and all the car- 
dinal virtues were absolutely requisite, still 
Charley was admitted, without any examination 
or scrutiny whatever, during the commotion con- 
sequent upon the earthquake above described. 

It is a part of the British constitution that 
black is white or white black, when official 
purposes require that they should be so; and 
indeed it is a necessary part of the constitution, 
for without it no government would be for us 
practicable. It would hardly be possible that 
our public work should be carried on, in all its 
details, without any fault, with perfect freedom 
from blundering. One would say that it is any- 
thing but possible. Faults will occur ; but as no 
faults may be forgiven, no faults must be admit- 
ted. A minister who would once own that 
either he or any of his had done wrong would 
soon go to the wall. Faults there must be, but 
they must be made to look like fresh virtues. 
And yet our business has to get itself done as it 
were out in the open air ; or at least under a glass 
case, where the works go on, visible to the public 
eye, Kke the wheels of a new fashioned clock. 
All mankind are looking on ; and certain men, a 
noisy overbearinsf class, have the privilege of 
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qaesidomiig evay turn of every wheel. How, 
under sttchcircmnstances, would. any goyenuufiiit 
be possible, if some clever Mr: Whip Vigil were, 
not always ready to prove that black is white, 
and white black? 

Charley went to the Weights some time during 
the recess. In the process of the next session 
Mr: Nogo gave notice that he meant to ask the 
Government a question as to a gross act of in** 
justice which had been perpetrated — so at least 
the matter had been represented to him — on the 
suppression of the Internal Navigation Office. 

Mr. Nogo did not at first find it very easy to. 
get a fitting opportunity for asking his question. 
He had to give notice, and inquiries had to be 
made, and the responsible people were away, and 
various customary accidents happened, so that it 
was late in June before the question was put.. 
Mr. Nogo, however, persevered ruthlessly, and 
after six months' labour, did deliver himseK of an 
indignant and, as his fidends declared to him, a 
very teUiog speech. 

It was reported at the time by the opposition 
newspapers, and need not therefore be given 
here. But the upshot was^ this : two men 
bearing equal character — Mr. Nogo would not 
say whether the characters of the gentlemen were 
good or bad — ^he would only say equal charac- 
ters — sat iQ the same room at this now defdnct. 
office; one was^ Mr. Corkscrew and the other 
Mr. Tudor. One had. no fidends in the Civile 
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Service, but the other was more forttmafce. Mr. 
Corkscrew had been sent upon the world, a ruined^ 
blighted man, without any compensation, without 
any regard for his interests, without any con- 
sideration for his past services or fdture prospects. 
They would be told that the Grovemment had no 
ftirther need of his labours, and that they could 
not dare to saddle the country with the pension 
for so young a man. But what had been done 
in the case of the other gentleman ? Why, he 
had been put into a valuable situation, in. the 
best government office in London, had been 
placed over the heads of a dozen others, who 
had been there before him, &c., &c., &c. And 
then Mr. ISogo ended with so vehement an attack 
on Sir Grregory, and the Grovemment as connected 
with him, that the dogs began to whet their 
teeth and prepare for a tug at tho great badger. 

But circumstances were mischancey with Mir. 
Ifogo; and aU he said redounded only to the 
credit of our friend Charley. His black undoubt* 
edly was black ; the merits of Charley and Mr. 
Corkscrew, as public servants, had been about 
equal; but Mr. Whip VigU turned the black 
into white in three minutes. 

As he got upon his legs, smiling after the 
manner of his great exemplar, he held in his 
hand a small note and a newspaper. " A com- 
parison," he said, " had been instituted between 
the merits of two gentlemen formerly in the 
employment of the Crown, one of whom had 
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been selected for further employment, and the 
other rejected. The honourable member for 
Mile End had, he regretted to say, instituted 
this comparison. They all knew what was the 
proverbial character of a comparison. It was, 
however, ready made to his hands, and there was 
nothing left for him, Mr. Whip Vigil, but to go 
on with it. This, however, he would do in as 
light a manner as possible. It had been thought 
that the one gentleman would not suit the public 
service, and that the other would do so. It was 
for him merely to defend this opinion. He now 
held in his hand a letter written by the protcj^e 
of the honourable member for Limehouse ; he 
would not read it," (cries of Bead, read!) "no he 
would not read it, but the honourable member 
might if he would — and could. He himself 
was prepared to say that a gentleman who chose 
to express himself in such a style in his private 
notes — ^this note, however, was not private in the 
usual sense — could hardly be expected to com- 
mand a proper supply of wholesome English such 
as the service of the Crown demanded !" Then 
Mr. Vigil handed across to Mr. Nogo poor 
Screwey's unfortunate letter about the pork 
chops. "As to the other gentleman, whose 
name was now respectably known in the lighter 
walks of literature, he would, if permitted, read 
the opinion expressed as to his style of language 
by a literary publication of the day ; and then 
the House would see whether or no the produce 
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of the Civil Service field had not been properly 
winnowed; whether the wheat had not been 
garnered, and the chaff neglected." And then 
the right honourable gentleman read some half 
dozen lines, highly eulogistic of Charley's first 
solitary flight. 

Poor Mr. Nogo remained in silence, feeling 
that his black had become white to all intents 
and purposes ; and the big badger sat by and 
grinned, not deigning to notice the dogs around 
him. Thus it may be seen that that which is 
sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander. 

Early in the spring Norman was married ; and 
then, as had been before arranged, Charley once 
more went to Surbiton Cottage. The marriage 
was a very quiet affair. The feeling of disgrace 
which had fallen upon them all since the days of 
Alaric's trial had by no means worn itself away. 
There were none of them yet — no, not one of the 
cottage circle, from Uncle Bat down to the 
parlour-maid, who felt that they had a right to 
hold up their faces before the light of day, as 
they had formerly done. There was a cloud over 
their house, visible perhaps with more or less 
distinctness to all eyes, but which to themselves 
appeared black as night. That evil which Alaric 
had done to them was not to be undone in a few 
moons. We are all of us responsible for our 
friends, fathers-in-law for their sons-in-law, 
brothers for their sisters, husbands for their 
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<mves, paxemts for their children, and children 
even for their patreiits. We cannot wipe off from 
lis, as with a wet cloth, the stains left by the 
fault of those who are near to us. The ink spot 
^mil ding. Oh ! Alaric, Alaric, that thou, thou 
who knewest all this, that thou shouldest have 
done this thing ! They had forgiven his offence 
against them, bttt they could not forget their 
own involuntary participation in his disgrace- 
It ^was not for them now to shine forth to the 
world with fine .gala doings, and gay gaudy 
colours, as they had done when Grertrude had 
been married. 

But still there was happiness, quiet, staid hap- 
piness at the cottage. Mrs. Woodward could not 
but be happy to see Linda married to Harry 
Norman, her own favourite, him, whom she had 
selected in her heart for her son-in-law feom out 
of all the world. And now too she was begin- 
ning to be conscious that Harry and Linda were 
better suited for each other than he and Gertrude 
would have been. What would have been Linda's 
fate, how unendurable, had she been Alaric's wife, 
when Alaric feU ? How would she have borne 
such a fall ? what could she have done, poor lamb, 
towards mending the broken thread or blading 
the bruised limbs ? what balm could she have 
poured into such "wounds as those, which fate 
had inflicted on Gertrude and her household. 
But at Norman's Grove, with a steady old 
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lioas^eeper at ther hsixk, iand her husband id- 
ways by her to give her cauiEge,Xiada would 
find the very place for which ^e was enited. 

And then Mrs. Woodward had oth^r source of 
joy, of liveliest joy, in Katie's mending looks. 
She was at the wedding, though hardly with her 
mothers approval. As she got better her old 
spirit returned to her, and it became difl&cult to 
refuse her anything. It was in vain that her 
mother talked of the cold church, and easterly 
winds, and the necessary lightness of a brides- 
maid's attire. Katie argued that the church 
was only two hundred yards oJ0F, that she never 
«ujSfered from the cold, arid that though dressed 
in light colours, as became a bridesmaid, she 
would, if allowed to go, wear over her white 
frock any amount of cloaks which her mother 
chose to impose on her. Of course she went, 
and we will not say how beautiful she looked, 
when she clung to Linda in the vestry-room, 
and all her mother's wrappings fell in disorder 
from her shoulders. 

So Linda was married and carried off to Nor- 
man's Grove, and Katie remained with her mo- 
ther and Uncle Bat. 

" Mama, we will never part — ^wUl we, mama ?" 
said she, as they comforted each other that even- 
ing after the Normans were gone, and when 
Charley also had returned to London. 

" When you go, Katie, I think you must take 
me with you," said her mother, smiling through 
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her tears. " But what will poor Uncle Bat do ? 
I fear you can't take him also." 
" I will never go firom you, mama." 
Her mother knew what she meant. Charley 
had been there, Charley to whom she had de- 
clared her love when lying, as she thought, on 
her bed of death — Charley had been there again, 
and had stood close to her, and touched her hand, 

and looked Oh, how much handsomer he was 

than Harry, how much brighter than Alaric ! — 
he had touched her hand, and spoken to her one 
word of joy at her recovered health. But that 
had been all. There was a sort of compact, 
Katie knew, that there should be no other Tudor 
marriage. Charley was not now the scamp he 

had been, but still ^It was understood that her 

love was not to win its object. 

" I wiU never go from you, mama." 
But Mrs. Woodward's heart was not hard as 
the nether millstone. She drew her daughter to 
her, and as she pressed her to her bosom she 
whispered into her ears that she now hoped they 
might all be happy. 



CHAPTEE XVIII, 



CONCLUSION. 



Our tale and toils have now drawn nigh to an 
end ; our loves and our sorrows are over ; and we 
are ^oon to part company with the three clerks 
and their three wives. Their three wives? Why, 
yes. It need hardly be told in so many words 
to an habitual novel reader that Charley did get 
his bride at last. 

. Nevertheless, Katie kept her promise to Mrs. 
Woodward. What promise did she ever make 
and not keep ? She kept her promise, and did 
not go from her mother. She married Mr. 
Charles Tudor of the Weights and Measures, 
that distinguished master of modern fiction, as 
the " Literary Censor" very civilly called him the 
other day ; and Mr. Charles Tudor became mas* 
ter of Surbiton Cottage. 

Eeader ! take one last leap with me, and pre- 
sume that two years have flown from us since 
the end of the last chapter ; or rather somewhat 
more than two years, for we would have it high 
midsummer when we take our last farewell of 
Surbiton Cottage. 

But sundry changes had taken place at the 
cottage, and of such a nature that, were it not 

VOL. III. p 
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for the old name's sake, we should now find our- 
selves bound to caU the place Surbiton Villa, or 
Surbiton HaU, or Surbiton House. It certainly 
had no longer any right to the title of a cottage, 
for Charley, in anticipation of what Lucina might 
do for him, had added on sundry rooms, a child- 
ren's room on the ground floor, and a nursery 
above, and a couple of additional bed-rooms on 
the other side, so that the house was now a com^^ 
fortable abode for an increasing family. 

At the time of which we are now speaking 
Lucina had not as yet done much, for, in truths 
Charley had been married but little over twelve 
months; but there appeared every reason to 
believe that the goddess would be propitious. 
There was abeady one little rocking shrine, up in 
that cosy temple opening out of Katie's bed- 
room — ^we beg her pardon, we should have sadd 
Mrs. Charles Tudor's bed-room — one precious 
tabernacle in which was laid a little man-deity, a 
young Charley, to whom was daily paid a multi- 
tude of very sincere devotions. 

How precious are all the belongings of a first 
baby ; how dear are the cradle, the lace-caps, the 
first coral, all the little duds which are made with 
such punctilious care and anxious efforts of nicest 
needlework to encircle that small lump of pink 
humanity ! What care is taken that all shall be 
in order ! See that basket lined with crimson 
silk, prepared to hold his various garments, while 
the mother, jealous of her nurse, insists on tying 
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every string with her own fiitgers. And iihea 
how soon the change oomes ; hiow difEsient it is 
when theve are ten of theni^ and the tmtb is al^ 
lowed to inherit &e well-wom wealth which ihei 
ninths a year ago» had reoaived fipom the eighth. 
There is no orimBon silk hasket then, I trow. 

"Jane, Jane, where are my hoots?'* , ^'Mary^^ 
IVe lost my tronsesrs !" Suc^ sounds are heard, 
shouted tiarough the house horn powerful lunga* 

" Why, Charley," say» the mothear, as her eldest 
hope rushes in to bieaJdast with disheTelled hair 
and dirty hands, "you've got no handkerchief 
on your neck—what have you done with your 
handkerchief?" 

'^No, mama ; it came off in the hay-loft^ and 
I can't find it." 

'♦Papa,** says the lady wife, turning to her 
lord, who is reading his newspaper oyer hia 
oofifee— " papa, you really must speak to Charley j 
he will not mind me. Ke waa dressed quit^ 
nicely an hour ago, and do see whaifc a figure he 
has made himself." 

" Charley," says papa, not quite relbhing this 
disturbance in the midst of a very interesting 
badger-haiting — " Charley, my boy, if you don t 
mind your P's and <^s, you and I shall fall out, 
mind that;" and he again goes on with his sport; 
and mama goes on with her tea*pot, looking not 
exactly like patience on a monument. 

Sudi are the joys which awaifl you, Mr. Charles 

p 2 
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Tudor ; but not to such have you as yet arrived. 
As yet there is but the one little pink deity in 
the rocking shrine above ; but one, at least, of 
your own. At the moment of which we are now 
speaking there were visitors at Surbiton Cottage, 
and the new nursery was brought into fiill use. 
Mr. and Mis. Norman, of Norman's G^rove, were 
there with their two children and two maids, 
and grandmama Woodward had her hands quite 
ftdl in the family nursery line. 

It was a beautiful summer evening, and the 
two young mothers were sitting with Mrs. 
Woodward and Uncle Bat in the drawing-room, 
waiting for their lords' return from London. As 
usual, when they stayed late, the two men were 
to dine at their club and come down to tea. The 
nurse-maids were walking on the lawn before the 
window with their charges, and the three ladies 
were busily employed with some fairly-written 
manuscript pages, which they were cutting care- 
fully into shape, and arranging in particular 
form. 

" Now, mama," said Katie, " if you laugh once 
while you are reading it, you U spoil it all." 

" I'U do the best I can, my dear, but I'm sure 
I shall break down; you have made it so very 
abusive," said Mrs. Woodward. 

"Mama, I think I'll take out that about 
official priggism — ^hadn't I better, Linda?" 

" Indeed, I think you had ; I'm sure, mama 
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would break down there," said Linda. " Mama, 
Tarn sure you would never get over the official 
priggism." 

" I don't think I should, my dear," said Mrs. 
Woodward. 

"What is it you are aU concocting?" said 
Captain Cuttwater ; " some infernal mischief, I 
know, craving your pardons." 

"If you tell. Uncle Bat, I'll never forgive 
you," said Katie. 

" Oh, you may trust me, I never spoil sport if 
I can't make any; but the fun ought to be very 
good, for you've been a mortal long time about 
it." 

And then the two younger ladies again went 
on clipping and arranging their papers, while 
Mrs. Woodward renewed her protest that she 
would do her best as to reading their production. 
While they were thus employed the postman's 
knock was heard, and a letter was brought in 
from the far away Australian exiles. The period 
at which these monthly missives arrived were 
moments of intense anxiety, and the letter was 
seized upon with eager avidity^ It was from 
Gertrude to her mother, as aU these letters were ; 
but in such a production they had a joint pro- 
perty, and it was hardly possible to say who first 
mastered its contents. 

It will only be necessary here to give some 
extracts from the letter, wHch was by no means 
a short one. So much must be done in order 
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tiut OUT readers may know someishing of tlie fate 
of ihose, wlio perlmpe may be called the hero and 
heroine of the tale. The author does not so call 
them ; he professes to do Ms work without any 
such appendages to his story — ^heroism there may- 
be, and he hopes there is— -more or less of it 
there should be in a true picture of most cha- 
racters ; but heroes and heroines, as so called, are 
not commonly met with in our daily walks of 
life. 

Before Gertrude's letter had been disposed of, 
Norman and Charley came in, and it was there- 
fore discussed in fiill conclave. Alaric's path in. 
the land of his banishment had not been over 
roses. The upward struggle of men, who have 
fallen from a high place once gained, that second 
mounting of the ladder of Hfe, seldom is an easy 
path. He, and with him Gtertrude and his 
children, had been called on to pay the fiiU price 
of his backsliding. His history had gone with 
him to the Antipodes, and though the knowledge 
of what he had done was not there so absolute a 
dbg upon his effi>rts, so overpowering a burden 
as it would have been in London, still it was a 
burden and a heavy one. 

It had been well for GhBrtrude that she had 
|H?epared herself to give up all her luxuries by 
her six months' residence in iiiat Millbank Paia- 
dise ; of luxuries, for some time she had little 
enough in the " good and happy land," to which 
iihe had taught herself and her children to look 
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.forward. That land of promise had not flowed 
wiiii milk and honey when first she put her foot 
upon its soil ; its produce for her had been gall 
and bitter herbs for many a weary month after 
fihe first landed. But her heart had never sunk 
within her. She had never forgotten that he, if 
le were to work weU, should have at least one 
cheerful companion by his side. She had been, 
-true to him, then as ever. And yet it is so hard 
to be true to high principles in little things. 
The heroism of the Eoman, who, for his country's 
sake, leapt his horse into a bottomless gulf, was 
as nothing to that of a woman who can keep her 
temper through poverty, and be cheerful in ad- 
versity. 

Through poverty, scorn, and bad repute, imder 
the privations of a hard life, separated from so 
many that she had loved, and firom everything 
that she had liked, Gertrude had still been true 
to her ideas of her marriage-vow ; true, also, to 
her pure and single love. She had entwined 
herself with him in sunny weather; and when 
i^he storm came, she did her best to shelter the 
battered stem to which she had trusted herself. 

By degrees things mended with them ; and in 
this letter, which is now passing from eager hand 
to hand in Katie's drawing-room, G-ertmde spoke 
with better hope of their future prospects. 

" Thank God, we are once more all well," she 
said ; " and Alaric's sprits are higher than they 
were. He has, indeed, had much to try them. 
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They think, I believe, in England, that any kind 
of work here is snre to command a high price ; 
of this I am quite sure, that in no employment 
in England are people so tasked as they are here. 
Alaric was four months in these men's counting- 
house, and I am sure another four months woidd 
have seen him in his grave. Though I knew not 
then what other provision might be made for us, 
I implored him, almost on my knees, to give up 
that. He was expected to be there for ten, some- 
times twelve hours a day ; and they thought he 
should always be kept going like a steam-engine. 
You know Alaric never was afraid of work ; but 
that would have killed him. And what was it 
for ? What did they give him for that — for all 
his talent, aU his experience, all his skill ? And 
he did give them all. His salary was two pounds 
ten a week ! And then when he told them of 
all he was doing for them, they had the baseness 

to remind him of . Dearest mother, is not 

the world hard ? It was that that made me insist 
that he should leave them." 

Alaric's present path was by no means over 
roses. This certainly was a change from those 
days in which he had sat, one of a mighty trio> 
at the Civil Service Examination Board, striking 
terror into candidates by a scratch of his pen, 
and making happy the desponding heart by his 
approving nod. His ambition now was not to 
sit among the magnates of Grreat Britain, and 
make his voice thimder through the columns of 
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the " Times ;" it ranged somewhat lower at this 
period, and was confined for the present to a 
strong desire to see his wife and bairns suffi- 
ciently fed, and not left absolutely without 
clothing. He inquired little as to the feeling 
of the electors of Strathbogy, 

And had he utterly forgotten the stirring 
motto of his early days ? Did he never mutter 
" Excelsior " to himself, as, with weary steps, he 
dragged himself home from that hated counting- 
house ? Ah ! he had fatally mistaken the mean- 
ing of the word which he had so often used. 
There had been the error of his Kfe. Excelsior ! 
When he took such a watchword for his use, he 
should surely have taught himself the meaning 
of it. 

He had now learnt that lesson in a school 
somewhat of the sternest; but, as time wore 
kindly over him, he did teach himself to accept 
the lesson with humility. His spirit had been 
weU nigh broken as he was carried from that 
court-house in the Old Bailey to his prison on 
the river side ; and a broken spirit, like a broken 
goblet, can never again become whole. But 
Nature was a kind mother to him, and did not 
permit hiTn to be whoUy crushed. She still left 
within the plant the germ of life, which enabled 
it again to spring up and vivify, though sorely 
bruised by the heels of those who had ridden 
over it. He still repeated to himself the old 
watchword, though now in humbler tone and 

p 3 
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more bated breatih ; and it may be presumed that 
be bad now a dearer meaniiig of its import. 

*' But bis present plaoe/' coxitiiLiied Overtrade, 
** is much— very mucb more suited to him. He 
is corre^ndiiig clerk in the first bank here, 
and though his pay is nearly double what it 
was at the other pLaoe, his hours of work are 
not so oppressive. He goes at niiiie and gets 
away at five-*-that is, except on ttie arrival 
or despatch of the English mails.'" Here was 
a plaoe of bliss for a man who had been a com- 
missioner, attending at the office at sudi hours 
as best suited himself, and having clerks at his 
beck to do all that he listed. And yet, as (Jer- 
trude said, this was a place of bEss to him. 
It was a heaven as compared with that other 
heU. 

" Alley is such a noble boy," said Gertrude, 
becoming almost joyous as she spoke of her own 
immediate cares. *'He is most like Katie, I 
think, of us all; and yet he is very like his 
papa. He goes to a day-school now, with his 
books slung over his back in a bag. Tou never 
Baw such a proud little fellow as he is, and so 
manly. Charley is just like you— oh t so Kke, 
It makes me so happy that he is. He did not 
talk so early as Alley, but, nevertheless, he is 
more forward than the other children I see here. 
The little monkeys ! they are neither of them 
%he least like me. But one can always see one- 
iself, and it don't matter if one does not." 
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** If ever there was a brick, Ctertrude is one/^ 
said Norman. 

** A brick !" said Charley — " why you might 
4cat her to pieces, and build another Kennington 
palace out of the slices. I believe she is a brick."^ 

** I wonder whether I shall ever see her again," 
48aid Mrs. Woodward, not with dry eyes. 

" Oh yes, mama," said Katie. " She shall come 
liome to us some day, and we will endeavour to 
reward her for it all.^' 

Dear Katie — ^who wiU not love you for such 
endeavour ? But, indeed, the reward for heroism 
Cometh not here. 

There was much more in the letter, but 
Plough has been given for our purpose. It will 
he seen that hope yet remained both for Alaric 
and his wife ; and hope not without a reasonable 
base. Bad as he had been, it had not been with 
him as with Undy Scott. The devil had not con- 
trived to put his whole claw upon him. He had 
not divested himself of human affections and 
celestial hopes. He had not reduced himself to 
the present level of a beast, with the disadvan- 
tages of a soul and of an eternity, as the other 
man had done. He had not put himself beyond 
the pale of true brotherhood with his feUow-men. 
We would have hanged TTndy, had the laws per- 
mitted us ; but now we will say ferewell to the 
other, hoping that he may yet achieve exaltation 
of another kind. 

And to thee, Grertrade — ^how shall we say fere- 
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well to thee, excluded as thou art from that dear 
home, where those who love thee so well are now 
so happy? Their only care remaining is now 
thy ahsence. Adversity has tried thee in its cru- 
cible, and thou art found to be of virgin gold, 
unalloyed ; hadst thou still been lapped in pros- 
perity, the true ring of thy sterling metal would 
never have been heard. Farewell to thee, and 
may those young budding flowerets of thine 
break forth into golden fruit to gladden thy 
heart in coming days ! 

The reading of Grertrude's letter, and the con- 
sequent discussion, somewhat put off the execu- 
tion of the little scheme which had been devised 
for that evening's amusement ; but, nevertheless, 
it was still broad daylight when Mrs. Woodward 
consigned the precious document to her desk; 
the drawing-room windows were still open, and 
the baims were still being fondled in the room. 
It was the first week in July, when the night 
almost loses her dominion, and when those hours 
which she generally claims as her own, become 
the pleasantest of the day. 

" Oh, Charley," said Katie, at last. " We have 
great news for you, too. Here is another review 
on the ' World's last Wonder.' " 

Now the " World's last Wonder" was Char- 
ley's third novel; but he was stiU sensitive 
enough on the subject of reviews to look with 
much anxiety for what was said of him. These 
notices were habitually sent down to him at 
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Hampton, and lis custom was to make his wife 
or her mother read them, while he sat by in 
lordly ease in his arm-chair, receiving homage 
when homage came to him, and criticizing, the 
critics when they were uncivil. 

'' Have you ?" said Charley ; *' what is it ? why 
did you not show it me before ?" 

"Why, we were talking of dear Grertrude," 
said Katie ; "and it is not so pleasant, but that 
it will keep. What paper do you think it is ?" 

" What paper ? how on earth can I tell — show 
it me." 

" No ; but do guess, Charley ; and then mama 
wiU read it — ^pray guess now." 

"Oh, bother, I can't guess. The 'Literary 
Censor,' I suppose — I know they have turned 
against me." 

" No, it's not that ;" said Linda, " guess agaia." 

" The ' Gruardian Angel,' said Charley. 

" No — that angel has not taken you under his 
wings as yet," said Katie. 

" I know it's not the ' Times,' said Charley, 
" for I have seen that." 

"Oh, no," said Katie, seriously; "if it was 
anything of that sort, we would not keep you 
in suspense." 

" WeU, I'll be shot if I guess any more — ^there 
are such thousands of them." 

" But there is only one ' Daily Delight,' said 
Mrs. Woodward. 

" Nonsense !" said Charley. " You don't mean 
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to tell me that my dear old Mend and fbster- 
fother has &lleii foul of me — ^my old teacher 
and master, if not ^intsal pastor ; well — ^we11~ 
wdl. The ingratitude of the age ! I gave him 
my two beautiful stoxies, the &rst-firaits of my 
yine, all for loTe ; to think that he should now 
lay his treacherous axe to the root of the young 
tree — vrell, give it here.'* 

. **No — mama will read it — we want Harry to 
hear it" 

" Oh, yes — ^let Mrs. Woodward read it," said 
Harry. " I trust it is severe. I know no man 
who wants a dragging ov^ the coals more 
peremptorily than yon do." 

** Thankee, sir. Well, graxxdoiama, go on; 
but if there be anything very bad, give meahttle 
notice, for I am nervous." 

And then Mrs. Woodward began to read, 
Linda sitting with Katie's baby in her arms, 
and Katie performing a similar office for her 
sister. 

'The "World's Last Wonder/' by Charles 
Tudor, Esq.' 

^He begins with a He," said Charley, "for I 
never called myself Esquire." 

" Oh, that was a mistake," said Eatie, fo^^et- 
ting herseKl 

" Men of that kind shouldn't make such mis- 
takes," said Charley ; " when one fellow attempts 
to cut up another feUow, he ought to take special 
care that he does it fidrly." 
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* By the atrthor of " Bathos." ' 

"I didn't put that in/' said Charley; *^thai 
WB8 the publisher, I only pnt Charl^ Tudor." 

" Don't be so touchy, Charley, aaid let me go 
on," said Mrs. Woodward. 

" Well, fire away — it's good fan to you I dare 
say ; as the fly said to the spider," 

'* Well, Charley — ^at any rate we are not the 
spiders," said Linda. Katie said nothing, but 
she oould not help feeling that she must look 
rather spiderish. 

'Mr. Tudor has acquired some little reputa- 
tion as a humorist, but as is so often the case 
with those who make us laugh, his very success 
will prove his ruin.' 

** Then upon my word the * Daily DeHght ' is 
safe/' said Charley. " It will never be ruined in 
iihat way." 

'There is an elaborate jocosity about him, a 
determined eternity of most industrious fim, 
which gives us the idea of a boy who is being 
rewarded for having duly leamt by rote his daily 
lesson out of Joe Miller.' 

" Now, I'll bet ten to one he has never read 
iiie book at all — well, never mind — go on." 

*The "World's Last Wonder" is the de- 
scription of a woman who kept a secret under 
certain temptations to reveal it, which, as Mr. 
Tudor supposes, might have moved any daughter 
of Eve to break her faith.' 
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" I haven t supposed anything of the kind," 
said Charley. 

* This secret, which we shall not disclose, as 
we would not wish to be thought less trust- 
worthy than Mr. Tudor's wonderful woman — ' 

" We shall find that he does disclose it, of 
course ; that is the way with all of them." 
— *Is presumed to permeate the whole three 
volumes.' 

" It is told at full length in the middle of the 
second," said Charley. 

* And the effect upon the reader of course is, 
that he has ceased to interest himself about it, 
long before it is disclosed to him ! 

' The lady in question is engaged to be married 
to a gentleman, a circumstance which in the 
pages of a novel is not calculated to attract much 
special attention. She is engaged to be married, 
but the gentleman who has the honour of being 
her intended sposo ' 

" Intended sposo !" said Charley, expressing 
by his up-tumed lip a withering amoimt of 
scorn — ''how well I know the fellow's low 
attempts at wit ! That's the editor himself — 
that's my literary papa. I know him as well as 
though I had seen him at it." 

Katie and Mrs. Woodward exchanged furtive 
glances, but neither of them moved a muscle of 
her face. 

* But the gentleman who has the honour of 
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being her intended sposo/ continued Mrs. Wood- 
waxd. 

" What the devil's a sposo ?" said Uncle Bat, 
who was sitting in an arm-chair with a handker- 
chief over his head. 

" Why, yon re not a sposo. Uncle Bg,t," said 
Linda ; " but Harry is, and so is Charley." 

"Oh, I see," said the captain; "it's, a bird 
,with his wings clipped." 

' But the gentleman who has the honour of 

being her intended sposo ,' again read 

Mrs. Woodward. 

" Now I'm sure I'm speaking by the card," 
said Charley, "when I say that there is not 
another man in London who could have written 
that line, and who would have used so detestable 
a word. I think I remember his using it in one 
of his lectures to me; indeed I'm sure I do. 
Sposo ! I should like to tweak his nose oh !" 

" Are you going to let me go on ?" said Mrs. 
Woodward — * her intended sposo' — Charley gave 
a kick with his foot and satisfied himself with 
that — * is determined to have nothing to say to 
lier in the matrimonial line till she has revealed 
to him this secret which he thinks concerns his 
own honour.' 

" There I knew he'd tell it." 

" He has not told it yet," said Norman. 

* The lady however is obdurate, wonderfdlly so, 
of course, seeing that she is the world's last won- 
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der, and so the match is broken off. Bat the secrefc 
is of such a nature that the lady's invincible 
objection to revealing it is bound up with the 
fact of her being a promised bride.' 

"I wonder he didn't say sposa," said 
Charley, 

" I never thought of that/' said Katie. 

Mrs. Woodward and Linda looked at her, but 
Charley did not, and her blunder passed by un- 
noticed. 

* Now that she is free from her matrimonial 
bonds, she is free also to teU the secret; and. 
indeed the welfare both of the gentleman and 
of the lady imperiously demand that it should be 
told. Should he marry her, he is destined to 
learn it after his marriage ; should he not maary 
her, he may hear it at any time. She sends for 
him and tells him, not the first of these &cts, 
by doing which all difficulty would have at once 
been put an end to * 

** It is quite clear he has never read the story, 
quite dear," said Charley. 

'She tells him only the last, viz. that w 
<^ey are now strangers he may know the secr^ ; 
but that when once known it will raise a barrier 
between them that no years, no penanoe, no 
sorrow on his part, no tenderness on hers can 
ever break down. She then asks him — will he 
hear the secret ?* 

''She does not ask any mudi thing,'^ said 
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Charley, "the letter that contains it has been 
already sent to him. She merely gives him an 
opportunity of returning it nnopened." 

' The gentleman, who is not without a grain 
of obstinacy in his own composition and many 
grains of curiosity, declares it to be impossible 
that he oan go to tiie altar in ignorance of facts 
which he is bound to know, and the lady who 
seems to be of an affectionate disposition falls in 
tenderness at his feet. She is indeed in a very 
winning mood, and quite inclined to use every 
means allowable to a lady for retaining her lover, 
every means that is short of that specially 
feminine one of telling her secret.' 

' We will give an extract from this love scene, 
partly for the sake of its grotesque absurdity — ' 

Charley kicked ont another foot, as though he 
thought that the editor of the "Daily Delight" 
might perhaps be within reach. 

^ — ^And partly because it gives a feir example 
of the manner in which Mr. Tudor endeavours 
to be droll even in the midst of his most tender 



* " Leonora was at this time seated — " ' 

" Oh, skip the extract," said Charley; "I sup- 
pose there are three or four pages of it." 

" It goes down to where Leonora says that his 
fate and her own are in his hands." 

'^Tes, about three columns," said Charley; 
*' that's an easy way of makiog an article — eh, 
Harry?" 
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" Aliter non Jit, amice, liber,'* said the classical 
Norman. 

" WeU, skip the extract, grandmama." 

*Now, did any one ever before read such a 
mixture of the bombastic and the burlesque? 
We are called upon to cry over every joke, and, 
for the life of us, we cannot hold our sides when 
the catastrophes occur. It is a salad in which 
the pungency of the vinegar has been wholly 
subdued by the oU, and the fatness of the oil 
destroyed by the tartness of the vinegar.' 

" His old simile," said Charley ; " he was al- 
ways talking about literary salads." 

' The gentleman, of course, gives way at the 
last minute,' continued Mrs. Woodward. ' The 
scene in which he sits with the unopened letter 
lying on his table before him has some merit; 
but this probably arises from the fact that the 
letter is dumb, and the gentleman equally so.' 

" D — ^nation ! " said Charley, whose patience 
could not stand such impudence as this. 

' The gentleman, who, as we should have 
before said, is the eldest son of a man, of large 
reputed fortime — * 

" There— I knew he'd tell it." 

" Oh, but he hasn't told it," said Norman. 

" Doesn't the word ' reputed ' teU it ? " 

* — The eldest son of a man of large reputed 
fortune does at last marry the heroine ; and then 

he discovers . But what he discovers, those 

who feel any interest in the matter may learn from 
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the book itself; we must profess that we felt 
none/ 

* We will not say that there is nothing in the 
work indicative of talent. The hero's valet, 
Jacob Brush, and the heroinefs lady's-maid, 
Jacintha. Pintail, are both humorous and good in 
their way. Why it should be so, we do not pre- 
tend to say ; but it certainly does appear to us 
that Mr. Tudor is more at home in the servants' 
hall, than in the lady's boudoir.' 

" Abominable scoundrel," said Charley. 

* But what we must chiefly notice,' continued 
the article, ' in the furtherance of those views by 
which we profess that we are governed — ' 

" Now, I know, we are to have something very 
grandiloquent and very false," said Charley. 

* — —is this; that no moral purpose can be 
served by the volumes before us. The hero acts 
wrongly throughout, but nevertheless he is re- 
warded at last. There is no Nemesis ' 

"No what?" said Charley, jumping up from 
his chair and looking over the table. 

" No Nemesis," said Mrs. Woodward, speaking 
with only half-sustained voice, and covering with 
her arms the document which she had been read- 
ing. 

Charley looked sharply at his wife, then at 
Linda, and then at Mrs. Woodward. Not one 
of them could keep her face. He made a snatch 
at the patched-up manuscript, and as he did so, 
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Eatie almost threw out of her arms the baby she 
was holding. 

''Take him, Harry, take him/' said she, hand- 
ing over the child to his fath^. And then 
gliding quick as thought through the fiomitore 
of the drawing-room, she darted out upon the 
lawn, to save herself from the coining stonn. 

Charley was quickly afker her ; but as he made 
his exit, one chair fell to the right of him, and 
another to the left. Mrs. Woodward followed 
them, and so did Harry and Iinda» each with a 
baby. 

And then Captain Cuttwater waking from, his 
placid nap, rubbed his eyes in wondering amaze* 
ment* 

"What the devil is all the row about?'* said 
he. But there was nobody to answer him. 
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